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Beport of the Ardueological Surveyor to the Govermneut of 

Season 1863-64. 

In describing the ancient state of the Panjftb, the most 
interesting subject of enquiry is the identification of those 
famous peoples and cities, wljose names have become familiar 
to the whole world through the expedition of Alexander tho 
Great. To find the descendants of those peoples and the 
sites of those cities amongst the scattered inhabitants and 
rained mounds of the present day, I propose, liite Pliny, to 
follow the track of Alexander himself. This plan has A 
double advantage, for as the Chinese pilgrims, as well as the 
Macedonian Invaders, entered India from the West, the routes 
of the conquerors and the pilgrims will mutually illustrate 
each other. As tho subject is naturally divided into two 
parts, one relating to the people themselves, and the other to 
their works, I will discuss them separately under the heads 
of Ethnology and Antiquities. Under the first head will ho 
described the various races which have settled in the Panjab 
from the earliest times down to tlio Muhammadan conquest, 
and an attempt will bo made to trace the downward course 
ii% each separate tribe, until it joins the gregt stream of 
modern history. Under the second head wifi be described 
the ruined cities and ancient buildings, which still exist iu 
many parts of the Punjab ; and these descriptions will be 
compared first with the mediaeval accounts of the Chinese 
pilgrims, and afterwards with the moro ancient records of 
the companions of Alexander. The account of the anti- 
quities will be illustrated by numerous plates, which arc 
necessary to make the subject intelligible. 


ETHNOLOGY 

The population of tho Punjab Proper, excluding Peah.U 
wur and tho Traus-Indus Districts attached to the Leia and 
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Multan Divisions, amounts to upwards of ten millions, who 
are distributed as follows : 


In JMandhiur Division 
„ Lalior „ 

„ Multfiji ,, 

„ Kfuval Piiwli ,, 


Popilal ion. 
«, 1 ( 5 1 , 0 19 
4 , 081 , 12 * 
1 , 171 -, 571 
2 , 197,101 


Total ... 10,220,1 10 


Of the whole number seven-twelfths arc Mnsalmfnis, 
four-twelfths or one-third Hindus, and only one-twelfth 
Sikhs.* The Hindus, perhaps, predominate in most of tho 
provinces to the cast of tho Chenftb, bat to tho west of that 
river tho whole mass of the population is Muhaminsuinti, with 
tho single exception of tho w idely-spread tribe of Knlris or 
grain merchants, who an 1 all Hindus. The greater hulk of 
tho population, however, is of Indian descent, being the off- 
spring of Indian converts, and not of their Muhammadan 
conquerors. But though Indian by descent, they are, a*. 
Curqnow prepared to show, mostly of Turanian, and not ot 
extraction. 

following my views, the population ol the Pun jib may 
be divided into three distinct classes according to their j*r< - 

sumed extraction. These arc — 

# 

1. Early Turanians, or Aborigines. 

8. Arras, or Brahmanienl Hindus. 

3. Later Turanians, or indo-Seytluun.s. 

The early Turanians include all those races of undeniable 
antiquity who do not belong to any one of the three classes 
of Ary as. Such are the Tnkkas and the the J)mnh 

and the Safkt tho Sudan, and perhaps also the Jhimurm of 
Kashmirian history. X call them Turanians rather thaft 
Moguls, because tho route from Turin to the Punjab is not, 
only much shorter, hut also much more easy than that from 
Mongolia. 


* Tine** tturnbm sire t ihcti morn tho h&f kimhv Tim total nuuiht r d{ iu flfo 
«l^bl>7W # WJk Afl »nntlK. UutiiKi^ot AtiiSoI., ,u».l tom u > *]* (J j tfe 

173, fit#, T/ufcWg till tofal U(lul(l«l fMkhi XU tho fltlLwh I’l'AUn.** 
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The Aryan include all the tribes of pure Kshatriya 
descent, such as the Si/raj-Fanm and Som-Vomh of the 
hills, the Janjtihan of the Salt Range, and the ffliaik of the 
Central and Eastern Do;ibs. This class also includes all the 
Katria or grain-sellers, and all the J)ogras of mixed extrac- 
tion, as their Aryan descent, though not pure, is generally 
acknowledged. The classification of the Aw&ns is doubtful ; 
hut as they would appear to be the Jtid tribe of the Emperor 
1 labor, who were derived from the same ancestor as the 
Janjuhas, and as their name may perhaps be traced in that of 
Amanda, the ancient Proviuee, of Taxila, I think that the pro- 
babilities aro in favour of their Aryan descent. 

The later Turanians include the Gakars, the Kdthis, and 
the Bulan of the first immigration (which took place cither 
before or during the reign of Darius Ilystaspes); the Tats 
and Metis (Sus and A bars) of the second immigration (towards 
the end of inn second century before Christ), and the Gujars 
(Tot-hen) of the third immigration, about (he middle of the 
following century, I am aware that the J&ts,' Mods, and 
Gujars are generally considered to belong to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Punjab; but as I have failed to find an* 
tmee of their names in the historians of Alexander, 
elude that their entrance into the Panjab is of later dine 
than the period of the Macedonian invasion. The Jats and 
Mods have, I believe, been identified by Professor Lassen 
with the Jdrllibtft and Madras of the Mah&hh&rata> buf /or 
the, reason above given, as well as for other* which 4, will 
adduce hereafter, I think that this identification canfti$%& 
maintained. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history and ethnic 
affinities of the various tribes who now inhabit the Panjab, 
it will be useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
to our estimation of the relative importance of the different 
ancient races with whom 1 propose to identify them. 

The most numerous raco in the Panjab is undoubtedly 
that of tho Jats, who form nearly ono-nalf of the popula- 
tion of the various Do&bs from the foot of tho hills down to 
MuMn. In the upper part of the Sindh-Sfigar Do&b they 
aro scarcely known, excepting perhaps about M&nikyola, 
where the people callod Pakhrial arc said to bo Jats. I 
think, therefore, that my brother’s estimate of tho number 
of Jats as forming about four-tenths of the entire population 
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IfttflMt probably correct. The next most numerous race 
» tit# of the Gujars, who are found scattered over all the 
Do&bs* but in greatest number to the westward of the Mvi. 
They form the bulk of the population in HazAra, and are found 
in considerable numbers about Hasan AbdAi, ShAh-dheri, 
RAwal Pindi, aud Gujar Khan, in the Sindh-SAgar DoAb. 
They are also very numerous about GujarAt and GujarAmvAla 
in the Chaj and Reclma l)oAbs. 1 estimate their numbers at 
one-half that of tho Jats, or about two-tenths of the entire 
population. Tho remaining four-tenths may bo divided 
between the several different races of Aryan and Turanian 
extraction, the former, however, being considerably more 
numerous than the other. 

Tho following table exhibits the rolativo approximate 
numbers of all the different races now' inhabiting the Punjab. 
It shows also what portion of each race has adopted Muham- 
madanism. The Sikhs are entered as Hindus under the 
heads of Hindu Jats and Gujars, from which tribes they 
have almost wholly been derived. According to the census 
they form onc-twelfth of tho population, or rather less than 
1 , 000 , 000 : 


Indo-Scythwns. 

Jats 

Gujars 

Hindus. 

HaiJkfflwts .. 
Takka*. Megs ... 
Kafcra 


Hindu* 

1 Mu-ahmh < 

- - 

j Total. 

t 

i 

! 

10 

r 

■ft* 




r> 

20 


•15 


00 

IikIm-Si \ thi 

*12 




[ *03 



■ 

•01 

| 


1 


! -oi 

i 

■ #M 

1 *05 

\ \ 



t 

*** 

03 



! 

*#■» 

*02 



•20 

! *lo 

1 

ft) 

HfrxW 
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5 



Hind its. 

Muaalm&na. 

_ 

, Total. 


Musabutbis. 

! 


1 

1 

Calcars 

0 

•01 



Katliis 

0 

03 



Ghebis, Katras ... . . 

{) 

! i» 

! . - 




•oo ! 

i 

1 -to | 

-10 j 

|Mtmlnuh& 

Total 

'35 j 

; -G5 j 

I 100 i 

1 

1 


By changing these names for those of the ancient trilies, 
with whom l have proposed to identify them, wc obtain the 
relative approximate numbers of the descendants of the 
three great classes into which I have divided the present 
population of the Punjab. Much accuracy cannot ho ex- 
pected in an estimate of this kind, but I believe that the 
numbers gno *ery fair approximations to tlio truth. 

' j | Total. 


lui *?t, Turanians. 


TaU is 

(> M1 , 


«a i 



... 



*01 



]>unds 

Ac.* .. 


01 


<1 1 


Aryu*4 ; 





Hill Rajputs 

A ( it i t • t 


•12 



Katris .. 

■ * ft «M 


(a 



Dobras 

««« » « • 


•ri 



Junj iliit' 

A wslllri . . 

* * t »•* * * * *'i 


■< K\ 

'<♦2 



IlkatU ... 

... 1 


*or> 


-27 


Lata 1 Turanians* [ 




(i vicars 

J 


•05 



liatliU .. 

' ' \ 


*05 






*10 ! 



Jnls 

* * • * * * * J 


*10 



faujarg 

M , « . t * ' 


•20 


•70 







Total >m ' 

i 

L 


1 1-00 

* Mrijor 0. C. SmiUi, Rt,i : )ni.a) Family of Lah»r, p. 205, 

Chtinntoj* these a» follows : 


Pumla ... ... *»♦ 


.. 60,000 



... ... ... 


... 20,000 



tfmUti,,, 


... 40,o00 



Total 


110, uoo 
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I. EARLY TURANIANS. 

1. Takkvs. 

Of the early Turanians, F have but little to say, but 
even that little is of considerable interest, as there can bo 
lu) reasonable doubt that the famous city of Takhtsih , or 
Toad la, derived its name from the Tableau. Now, when 
Tamila was founded, the Takkas must have been in posses- 
sion of at least the Sindh-S&gar Doftb. But as, when First 
mentioned in history, about the beginning of the Christian 

we find them coupled with the Bdhibas or Madras of 
the Central Panj&b, it is certain that they had already been 
ejected from their original scats, that is, from the Western 
Banj&b, beyond the Jhclam. In the utter absence of all in- 
formation, we can only make guesses, more or less probable, 
reg ardin g either tho date or the cause of this event. Non , in 
the tirstopentury of our era, tho "District of Taxila was already 
cMUsAMmanda ,* or Amnndra , a name which at once reeals 
the Awdm of the present day, and their country Awdahnn. 
As the letters m and v are interchangeable, the two names are 
so precisely the same that I feel little hesitation in proposing 
the identification of the A wans with the people of the anneal 
Amanda. Unfortunately, it is impossible to saj whether 
Pliny derived his information from a new source, or from the 
old historians of Alexander. As the latter is by lhr ihe 
more likely source, wc may conclude with some probability 
that the Takkas had already l»een ejected previous to the 
expedition of Alexander, The cause of their ejectment may, 
therefore, he assigned, with much probability, to the immi- 
gration of the Tumujau Colony of Gakurs, whose settlement 
fdukthanm taken place either during the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes, Or nt some not much earlier period of Turanian 
supremacy under the long lived Afrasiydb. 

There is, however, one trait of the customs of Up* 
people of Taxila, recorded by Q, Curtins, which is lo 
peculiar that, when we find ifc afterwards mentioned not only 
by Phjlostratus but by tho Chinese Pilgrim i-VUiau jii 
A. 3>. dUO, wc can scarcely como to any other conclusion 
than that the people of Taxila were of tlic same race nt 

* VYim W*<f N ti , \ I IvwJixauu uktajj juu m j>hui ti t. t 

*m\mu rniimu Auuwitt* 
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these two distant periods. Curtius relates that Taxilcs 
entertained Alexander splendidly for “ three days.”* 
According to Philostratus, the King of Taxila was addressed 
by Appollonious in these words : “ I have been now three 
days your guest, and on the morrow T mean to take my 
departure in compliance with your lau>”f The statement 
of the pilgrim refers to the neighbouring district of Xldydm, 
and not to Taxila itself, but the two districts were only 
separated by the Indus, and the people were most probably 
of the same race. Indeed tiro provinces immediately ad- 
joining TJdyana on the south are still called Talc- Harm 
or Bnnn-Tak. It is certain at least that those of UdviVua 
were Indians and not Afghans, as the pilgrim mentionsthat 
they spoke tho language of Central India. The peculiar 
custom of tho country is thus d< scribed by Fa- Ilian $ “ If 
any foreign ecclesiastic arrives, they are all ready to entertain 
him for ‘throe days;’ after which they hid him seek for 
himself another resting place.” £ The continued observance 
of this peculiar custom would scorn to show that the same 
poople had occupied the country from the time of Alexander 
d«> vi n to A. Ih '100. I conclude, therefore, with some cer- 
tainty, that the Ta kbits had boon ejected from the Sindli- 
Sagar l)oab previous to the time of Alexander. 

But there is another town of little less celebrity than 
that of Taxila, which in all probability still p;*..-crvcs the 
name of the Talc or Takka tribe. This town is Auak on 
tho Indus, a name which is not older than the time of 
Akhar. The old name is preserved by Itaslud-uddiu, who 
says that the Kabul River joins tho Indus “ near the fort 
of Tttnhur” or Ml- Tan Jeer] as it is written with tho Arabic 
article. § This form of tho name no doubt suggested to 
Akhar the word Altai', meaning ** hindrance or obstacle*’ 
just as Pttrshdirar suggested to him Peshawar, tho “frontier 
town.” Tankur or Takor is most probably the T< thorn ol* 
the Poutingemn Tables, which is placed to tho westward of 
Spat nra (Kaspaluros) and Alexandria Buccfalos. 


* Vitv Ataamtriv \ III* 1— I’*r ttuhwm h>'p)tahl<r Al< > r su< 
t Yitn Alumni* H It*. U. 25, wlmv th< , Vjwi’hotn* In l« M.i* 

V* 1 d/ for thru iJUy#, Ad th* \i\\b tt the luuutiy UtU tu { ill* w \ i > t > km ut 1 *’ < i 
i It pi ill tt timo hi tlus i tty.” 

J IWU/* V\ )h\\\,K\ VIII., p 27. 

Su H, 5l« Kli> n* Mtilumut ului (Ii>t »up *. } *> h 
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In A* D. 900 we find the district of Tafka-desn forming 
part of the kingdom of Onrjjara » or OujdnU in the Chaj 
Do&b, when Baja Sankara Formtm of Kashmir, who 
reigned from A. 3). 883 to 901, annexed it to his own domi- 
nions,* At that time Takka-dem must have been situated 
to the north or north-oast of Gujarftt towards Kashmir. 
Now, this is the very position in which wo find the Takkas 
of tho present day, namely, in tlio hilly country on both 
banks of tho Chen&b within the .Jammu territory. But it 
seems probable that Takkades must at one time have com- 
prised a considerable portion of the plains, as the annals of 
Jesalmer record that the Yddaras dispossessed tho Tdfot 
before the foundation of Sdlivdha/ipur, which is generally 
identified with Sy&lkot. 

TTp to this point I have dealt only with the Tuks or 
Takkas of the Northern Paujdb, but as tho Tdfa or Tanks 
of Sindh arc mentioned by several writers as one of the 
three aboriginal races of tho province, it would seem that 
on their first ejection from Taxila some portion of the tribe 
must have sought refuge towards the south.f Nothing 
further is recorded of the Tiiks of Sindh ; hut as towards 
the end of the 12th century wc find a Tdk Chief in posses- 
sion of the strong fortress of Ascr, we may conclude that 
the tribe had extended itself towards tho east some time 
before tho Muhammadans appear in India. According to 
Chand, this Chief, named Chula Tdk\ with the title of 
Mu icat, played a conspicuous part in the wars of Prilhi 3taj, 
and was wounded at Kanoj. Just two centuries later, one 
Sdrang Tuk became the first Muhammadan king of Gujarat, 
under the title of Muzafar Shah 4 

The former importance of this raco is perhaps host 
shown by the fact that the old Ndgari character, which js 
still in use throughout tho whole country from Bumiyan 
to the banks of the Jumna is named Takari , most probably 
because this particular form was first brought into ust\ 
either by them or by tho race who succeeded them |n 
Taxila. 1 have found this character in common use under 

* Troyer 1 # Kaja T-rangini, V. 150, and 155, Calcutta edition. 

+ Postal* in Journal of Bengal A«iatdc Society, Itfll, j». loo , t * c alw wlitMi 

of Sir Hoary K1UO, 11. m 

t IV. 2, JS r <it r mj* tWt WoM Win a IIWlu iVuicw 
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the same name amongst the grain dealers to the west 
of the Indus and to the east of the Satlaj, as well as amongst 
the BriUunans of Kashmir and Kangra. It is used in the 
inscriptions as well as upon the eoins of Kashmir and 
Kaugra ; it is seen on the Sati monuments of Mandi, and 
in tho inscriptions of Pinjor ; and lastly the only copy of the 
Jtaja Tarangini of Kashmir was preserved in this character. 
I have obtained copies of the alphabet from twenty-six 
different places between the Yuzufzai country and Simla. 
In several of these places the TAkan is also called Mmide and 
Entitle, which means simply “ short,” that is a cursive form 
of writing. The chief peculiarity of tins alphabet is, that the 
vowels are never attached to the consonants, but are always 
written separately with, of course, the single exception of 
the short a, which is inherent. It is remarkable also that in 
Ibis alphabet the initial letters of the cardinal numbers 
have almost exactly the same forms as the nine unit figures 
at present in use. 

According to Colonel Tod, tho Tdk tribe were descended 
from Takshaka, the founder of tho Ndgamnsis, or serpent 
race, a ho, according to Hindu belief, had the power of 
assuming the human form at pleasure. It seems probable 
that the NAgas, who throughout tho Vedas appear as the 
enemies of the” primitive Aryas, wore really a race of dragon 
worshippers, akin to the Scy tho- Median Zohdk. That the 
Takkus or Takshaka#. were also dragon worshipper. , wo have 
a convincing proof in the fact that the king of Tuxila kept 
two large serpents at so late a period as the time of Alex- 
ander. We know also that the famous spring at Hasan 
Alul&l was called the fount of El a pair a, the dragon brother 
of Takshaka. Admitting, therefore, that these ophiolatrous 
Takkas were actually the same as tho Takshakas of the 
Hindus, wo may extract a meaning from the Puranic story 
of the death of Pariksbita by the bite of tho serpent 
Takshaka. Parikshita was tho grandson of Arjuna P&ndava, 
and is said to have succeeded Y udhisthira on the throne 
of Indraprastlm, or ancient Delhi. His death by the bite 
of Takshaka may, therefore, he interpreted as showing a 
conilict between the Edadnrm of ancient Delhi, and the 
Wnkkan of the Panjftb, in which the tatter were victorious. 
This event may be dated about 1 100 13. C. 


2 
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According to the MaMbhdrata and the Parana#, the 
Tekshakas were the descendants of Takshaka, one of the 
many sons of Kaayapa by his serpent wife Kadru. Other 
sons were called Ndga, Karkota, Vamki , Soahct, Malm- 
petdma, &c., all of whom were equally regarded os kings 
of the serpents, while their names are used quite 
indiscriminately to designate the ophite race. Thus Ndyas, 
Mmrkofakas, and Takahakua are all names of hut one and the 
mme- people. As descendants of Kndru , they are also called 
dt&drams or K&draceyas. This name 1 find upon thvoo 
very old east coins in my own possession, given in its Pali 
fbm as Kddaaa. Tho coins are of two different types, hut 
tq ; nil tho specimens the name is accompanied by the 
of a snake. This pictorial illustration of the name 
jmp quite sufficient to prove that these coins must 
IP Olffijfelatrous moo of Kddmtm, and as the coins 
itted nr f Wdfttftfo Punjab, while the characters 
td tho^lM Asoka’s inscriptions, 1 think that 
"May be attributed with much confidence to the rally 
1 of Takka-desa. 



I cannot close this brief notico of the Tukk»a without 
stating my belief that the valley of Kashmir was originally 
peopled by this ophiolatrous race. In the Baja Tarangmi 
the whdlp country is said to be under the protection of Kiln, 
tho kingOf.tfie serpents, whose dwelling was in tho Vitasta, 
ST Hydaspds, and so deeply rooted in the hearts of the people 
was this serpent worship, that even to this day every spring 
and ri^er- source in the valley is dedicated to some particular 
N&ga. Iiho serpent worship was abolished by the Buddhist 
King Kanishka about the beginning of tho Christian ora ; 
but shortly after his death the A Ytga .sacrifices, processions, 
and other ceremonies were all restored by Gonarda III. 
according to the ritual of tho Nila Parana. At a late date, 
in the beginning of the 7th century, a certain Ndya nam<?d 
Jhtrlabha established the Karkota dynasty, which ruhyl 
Kashmir with great splendour for nearly two centuries aqd 
a half. < 

It now only remains to notice tho social position bf 
the Tukkatt who are found in the hill states of Jammu , 
Mdtmagar, and Kaahtwar. I have called them Turanian* 
because they certainly are not Aryas. According to my 
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authorities, MahilrajA Gul&b Singh of Jammu and the ex* 
Raja of Kashtwdr, both of whom know them Well, the 
Takkas aro inferior to Rajputs and equal to Jats, Tho 
very same position is assigned to them by Mr. Gardner, 
who calls them "a Hindu Jat zemindar race.”* The 
same grade may also be assigned to tho Takkas on the 
authority of a story told by Colonel Tod, who relates that 
the children of the Bhdii Chief Mangai ltao became Jats 
by eating with Hatidas Talc, From all these instances, it is 
clear that tho Takkas or Tdk cannot possibly belong to fh$ 
Aryan family, and as tho name of Takkasila is much older 
than the time of Alexander, it is equally certain that they 
do not belong to the later Turanians or Indo-Scythians. 
For these reasons I have assigned them to the class of eagly 
Turanians, who were in all probability the aborigines oiLlbe 
country. 

2. M a os*.^ * 

Connected with tho Takkas by a similar inferiority !jflf 
soeial position is the tribe of Megs, who form a large in 
of the population of Riyflsi, Jammu, and Aknur. According 
to the annals of the Jammu llajas, tho ancestors of Gulab 
Singh were two Rajput brothers, who, after the defeat of 
Prithi Raj, settled on the bank of the Tohi or Tafm River 
amongst tho poor race of cultivators called Mr. 

Gardner calls Ihcm “a poor race of low caste,” but more 
uumorous than the Takkas. t In another place ho ranges 
them amongst the lowest class of outcasts; but tips is 
quite contrary to my information, and is besides- inconsis- 
tent with his own description of them as “cultivators.” 
They aro hut littlo inferior, if not equal, to Takkas. I have 
failed in tracing their name in tho middle ages, but I believe 
that wo safely identify them with the Mekci of Aryan, 
who inhabited ‘the banks of the River Saranges near its 
confluence with the Hydraotes4 This river has not yet been 
identified with certainly, but as it is mentioned immediately 
after the ILypham or 13u\s, it shoo'd bo tho same as tho 

* Smith’ << Vnuuhj of bahuu p 232, ami Appendix ». x\i*. In the text ha 

nuliw th« “ Tuk Vers" Hindu hut m tho App* mh* ho calla the “ Tut” a w Brohuiaa 
Cttitsi,” Tho i\\t> vnimes au*. hmvoui, *n< »t \ tohtbljf not tho&auhk 

+ /Wrf, pp tud Appendix p \viv. 
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Satlaj. In Sanskrit the Satlaj is called Soladru, or the 
“hundred channeled,” a name which is fairly represented 
by Ptolemy’s SHaradms, and also by Pliny’s Uesldrus, as the 
Sanskrit Sata becomes Mata in many of tho W. Dialects. 
In its upper coarse the commonest name is Satrndr or 
Saiudr, a spoken form of Satudra, which is only a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Sufadru. By many Brahmans, how- 
ever, Satudra is considered to be the proper name, although 
from the meaning which they givo to it of “ hundred- 
bellied,” the correct form would he Satodru. Now Arrian’s 
Sarmges is evidently connected with these various readings, 
as Satdnga means the ** hundred divisions,” or “ hundred 
parts,” in allusion to tho numerous channels which the 
Satlaj takes just as it leaves the hills. According to this 
identification the Mekei, or ancient Megs , must have in- 
habited the banks of the Satlaj at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. 

In confirmation of this position, I can cite the name of 
Megarsus, which Dionysius Periegetes gives to the Satlaj, 
along%ith the epithets of great and rapid.* This name is 
changed to Oyrmnder by Aeieuus, but as Priseian preserves 
it unaltered, it seems probable that wo ought to *read 
MyCmder, which would assimilate it with the original name 
of Diohytuds. , But whatever may be the true reading of 
Avienu% it is most probable that we have the name of the 
Meg tribe preserved in the Megnrsns River of Dionysius. 
On comparing the two names together, I think it possible 
thafc&he original reading may have been Megandros, which 
would bo equivalent to the Sanskrit Alegadru, or river of 
the Megs. Now in this very part of the Satlaj, where the 
river leaves the hills, we find the important town of 
Makhowdl, the town of the Mokh or Mogh tribe, an inferior 
class of cultivators, who claim descent from Raja Afufyk- 
tesar, a Sarsuti Brahman and King of Adecco ! “ Frdm 
him sprang Sahariya, who with his son Sal was turned out 
of Arabia, and migrated to the Island of Pundri ; even- 
tually they reached Mahmudsar, in Barara, to the west of 
Bhatinda, where they colonised seventeen villages. Theuco 
they were driven forth, and, after sundry migrations, are now 
settled in the districts of Patiala, Shahahad, Thanesnr, 


* OtUifc !>r#< lijptio, v \u:, 
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Ambtlla, Mustafabad, Sadhaora, and Muzafamagar.”* Prom 
Ibis account wc icavn that tho earliest location of the 
JUaghs was to the westward of Bliatinda, that is, on the 
banks of the Satlaj. At what period they were driven from 
this locality they know not ; but if, as seems highly pro- 
bable, the Mogians whom Timur encountered on tho banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges were only Maghs, their eject- 
ment from the banks of the Satlaj must have occurred at 
a comparatively early period. Tho Megs of the Chenab 
have a tradition that they were driven from the plains by 
tho early Muhammadans, a statement which we may refer 
either to the first inroads of Malimud, in the beginning of 
tho eleventh century, or to the final occupation of Labor 
by bis immediate successors. 

3. Other Tribes. 

Of the other bill tribes called Safi, Ditnd, and Sadan, I 
know very little. Tho Band a and Satis occupy the bills on 
the west bank of tlic Jhelam above Gakgrs; and the fiadau 
tribe holds the district of Punach outlie east of the Jhelam. 
According to Mr. Gardner, all three are Raj put st ; but this 
differs from tho information which J received from .the 
people of the plains, according to whom they have no elaim 
whatever to be considered as llajputs, and as they W&re long 
ago converted to Muhammadanism, I think that thaSr elaim 
to a Rajput origin is a very doubtful one. The gallant 
resist aneo which Shams Khan, Chief of tho Sad* n tribe of 
Punach, offered for a long time to all the power of C§uli\b 
Singh, was however quite worthy of a Rajput. His memory 
is still fondly cherished by all these wild people, who glory 
in telling how nobly he opposed GuUb Singh, until he was 
betrayed by a dastard follower. Every attempt to take him 
alive was unsuccessful, and ho was at last killed in his sleep 
by a traitor. In 1830, I saw his skull suspended in. a cage 
on the top of the Adi-Dak Pass abovo Bkimh.tr. 

II. ARY AS. 

Tub earliest notices that we possess of the ancient Aryas 
are the traditionary accounts of the people thcmschcsaa 

♦ J«nmuh Wtu N*iwy r Pup m! A II., 731, b) M, P. KA# aoith, 
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of the Pamis, and in the Mnhd- 
‘ Purdnas of the Hindus. But as the first of 
treats only of the western Aryas, wo must draw 
Infoitajation regarding the early settlements of thoir 
brethren from the Indian authorities alone. 

According to these accounts* the valleys of the Ganges 
httd Indus were occupied by the various descendants of 
1 at/dU, the founder of the Chandramnsk* or Lunar race, 
hue the progeny of his son Yadn, called Yddatas, occupied 
. le lower Indus* and gradually extended their power until 
they subjugated the whole of the country to the eastward, as 
far as Mathura on the Jumna, and Mahcsmati and Chedi 
on the Narbadda. 

The Panj&b was appropriated by tlio Anar as, or descen- 
dants of $M@ond son Amt, who are severally named Yrkha- 
darbha, Kmkeya % and Jtladra, and w bo are nuJ to have 

given themimmes to the different districts which they occu- 
pied. Thus Matfaewiem was the plain country between the 
Jhelam and the Ravi, whfie $4mdra was the plain country 
between the Indus and Jfielam, in which w T a$ most probably 
included the whofe of the Salt range of bills. The name 
of Yrisbadarbha ||.,pcrbaps preserved in the Btmd/nlu or 
Britan J>ritce of who being coupled with the Tax'd la\ 

must have been pS^neighbours of the Saufiras. The exact 
position of Kaiwgam doubtful? Professor Lassen places it 
between the Bids and* JIAvi, but the passage which he quotes 
from the Bdmdyaaa would rather seem to show that it w as 
somewhere on the line of the Jhelam, as the ambassadors of 
Dasaratha are described as passing right through the terri* 
tones of the Bdhikm (or Madru-dma) before they reached 
Girioraju, the capital of Kaikeya* I would identify Girin aja 
or Qirkrajaka , with Girjdk which was the ancient name 
of JalAlpur on the Jhelam, and which is still applied 1o thp 
old ruined fort on the top of the hill immediately overhanging 
the town. f 


To the east of the Pht^Ab Proper another descendant « 
Ami, called Trim , became the founder of Yaudheyn, a «amb 
that is seen on two chases of coins, which arc found most 
plentifully in the country to the westward of the Jumna. 


* iNm&jwfiaiiiia ludicft, j>. 13, 
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The whole valley of the Ganges above iheDelta was ap- 
propriated hv the Fmravas or descendants of JPnru a third 
son of Yaydtl Thus at the time of the MaMbh&rata W0 
find Magadha oceupiedby Jarasandlm, Panelifila by£rupada f 
llastinapura by jDnryodJmia, and I ndraprastha by Yudhish- 
(hira and his brothers. Of these four, however, Drupaxla was 
the only one who kept the old family name of Tanrava, the 
tribes of Jarasandha and Duryodhana haying adopted tho 
new patronymic of Kan mm, from their common ancestor 
Kuril, while Yudbishthira and his brothers, the sons of 
Pandu, were called the Bancha Bdndrna or five Fdndus,\ 
name which has since become famous all over India. The 
occupation of the Delta of the Ganges is attributed to tbreo 
brothers, descendants of Ann, called Anya, Banga, and 
Kalin ga, who gave their names ‘ to the districts which they 
hold.* A fourth brother named Tundra is said Jptib&ve been 
the fomulcr of the papadra, s, a tribe whioh is cou^liid with the 
j Ddmthktmrwt and Ddradas in the Baja Tatangihi, k and whoge 
name perhaps may be still preserved iajhe modern Putawdr, 
which w onld be an easy and natural corruption of Paundra- 
wura, through the Pali form of Bmdatcdr , or Poddaicar. 

On the extreme west, th^'co^atry ^mmdfinra, which 
corresponds with tho modern districts ofJBfc&dwar, is said to 
have been named after Its occupant, trhtfMfe descended from 
Bruhya, a fourth son of Yti$dtL 

The above is a rapid sketch of tho ehrliest distribution 
of territory amongst the Chandravarm Ary as down to the 
time of the great war, or about B. C. 1426, as recorded in 
the sacred writings of the Hindus themselves. At the samo 
period the country occupied by the Sumjvansi Aryas would 
appear to have been confined to the districts on the north of 
Ganges called Ayodhya, Mitliila, and Vaisali. But this dis- 
tribution of territory was soon disturbed by the expulsion of 
Krishna and his followers from the lower Indus, and by a 
general immigration of tho Yddarns into the Punjab. 

At this point of their history we lose the gmdanco of 
the Puriiuas, and are obliged to consult the meagre chronicles 

* Y\ lUon « Vinfeiui Purtm B 1 V\, o 18* r*maro> tfcf&tglrih dw«>MuLmt from Atm, had 
ii\o Hivi, luuwkr of tho Niiv't* t Tnutt, ttjtindwr of the , 3, Nova, 

f*,nu'h r oi tho jS’avar^litriM : t, Ktinn, fmimler of tlm city of Krimita ; cuiil f> % Ihlrwoi, 
f,umri<r »rf the Amfo*h(w. The eMi Ht Bivi IimHoui *1, Y ikhad a t<h» ; % Smira* 

M'ioIim ot the &nniivi# ; U, lv*ukc)*i, ftiwudir of tho Kaihcyflb ; and t, Abidm* tho rounder 
oi tW MadhW* 
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of the modern bards. According to tho Yadava annals of 
Jcsalmer, Ndba, the fourth or fifth in descent from Krishna, 
established himself as king of Marusthata. The position of 
this district is doubtful, but, judging from its name, we may 
guess that it refers to the desort country between the Indus 
and the Jhelam. This position is almost confirmed by tho 
subsequent acquisition of Bhcra on the Jhelam by Jtulhbhdn, 
the nephew of Ndba, and his followers, in consequence of 
which the Salt Range is said to have received its name of 
Jadw-ka-ddug or the “ JMun Mountains.’ * About this time 
also, according to the chronicles of tho Rajas of Kfingra, 
the North-East PanjAb was occupied by another branch of 
the Chandravami race, which had previously hold Multan. 
Sttmrma Chandra, the leader of tliis branch, is said to have 
taken part in the great war on the side of Duryodlmna 
against the PAndavas, and afterwards to have been expelled 
from this country, when he retired to tho hills of the Kdloch , 
and established himself firmly by building the strong Fort of 
K&ngra. This aecount of the early settlement of the Lunar 
race in the North-East PanjAb is supported by tho fact lluit 
the Traigarltas, or people of the Jdhmdhara JJodb, art! men- 
tioned in the MabAbhArata as having taken part in the great 
war. From that time down to the present day, the descen- 
dants ofv Susanna Chandra have continued to hold Mio 
greater portion of the hill states between the Satlaj and the 
Ravi. Beyond these limits the only tribes whom they claim 
as brethren are the Ch tbits or Chibkdn of B lumbar, between 
fee Jjfelam and the Ravi, and the Janjiifias to the west of tho 
iSfelara. Both of these races are now MusalmAns, but they 
Stdl assert their descent from the heroes of the MabAbhArata. 

From tho close of the great war to the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, a period of just eleven centuries, tho only 
clue which we have to guide us in discovering tho changes 
that may have taken place in the Punjab, consists of aq 
imperfect comparison between the names of tribes am) 
districts in the heroic ages just described and thos4 
which wo find in the historians of Alexander. But t!»i| 
comparison, in spite of the very few names that have been 
handed down to us, at once reveals the fact that a largo and 
successful immigration of the Baunwm must have taken 

f lace into the very heart of the Panjab. Thus between the 
Eydaspcs and the Akeaines, Alexander encountered a king. 
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whom the Greeks called Form , and in the next Do&b ho 
found another Porus, the nephew of the former. That 
this was not tho real name of these kings, but simply that of 
their tribe, tho Pauravas , or descendants of Puru, was first 
pointed out by Professor Lassen, who further quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on tho upper Hydaspes was in the possession of the Pdndmas 
tho most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ten 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that the great ancestor of Alexander’s antagonist 
was called Gegasios, a name in which we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of Yay&ti , or Jajdti, the common progenitor of 
all tho Lunar families.* Such remarkable coincidences of 
name arc quit© sufficient to show that the upper portions of 
the Choj and Medina Doabs had already been occupied by 
the Panrams at some period prior to the Macedonian inva- 
sion. These districts they must have wrested from the Takkas 
or Pdfiikm, who are the earliest inhabitants of Madra-dftsa, 
of whom wo have any record. 

Janji has and A wans. 

The Janjdhas, who occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim to be descended from Raja Mall, the 
founder of the old fort of Mallot , who is variously said to 
have been either a contemporary or a descendant of the 
heroes of the Mahibhitrata, According to the Emperor 
Babar the Jtid and the Janjnha were " two races Jes&bijided, 
from the same father, ”f who from old times had been ifderfil 
of the hills between Nil&b and Bhera, that is, of the saw 
range. ** On one-half of the hill lived the Jdd, and on the 
other half the Janjnha.” The Aiodns now occupy tho, 
western half of these hills towards Nil&b, and, from all I' 
could learn, they would appear to have been settled there for 
many centuries. They must therefore be the Jdd of Baber’s 
memoirs, for JM was not tho truo name of the people, but 
was applied to them as the inhabitants of ML Sakeswar, 
which was called Jud by the Mubax madans on account of 
its fancied resemblance to ML JM* or Ararat in Armenia. 
According to tbeir own accounts the Janjuhas once occupied 

* riutw’cli do Fluvikf— hi xocc Iljdaspos. 

f trArt-dntod t»y l.r^kiuo, p 254. 
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the wholo off Pntatodr from which they were ejected by the 
Gakars. This is partly confirmed by Baber’s statement that 
the Janjfihas were “ old enemies of the Gakars,” and partly 
by the traditions of the Gakars themselves, who affirm that 
on their arrival from the west thev drove out the Janjulias. 
But as the Janjflhas now occupy MakhytUa and other places 
in the Salt Range, which arc known to have been Gakar 
possessions ia former days, we may infer either that they 
nave recovered sotae of their original holdings, or that they 
have wrested new places from their old onomies.* 

According to my view the Janj&has, who claim to he 
Aryas, are most probably Arnicas, or descendants of Ann. 
In the spoken dialects they would be called Ann and 
Anuwdn, and the latter form indeed would seem to ho the 
original namo of the present Awdn tribe. In the total 
absence of all written records, I have almost nothing to oiler 
in favour of this identification, except its great probability. 
The two names are absolutely the same ; the district which 
the Awans now occupy was colonized by the Anmcdn , or 
descendants of Anu; and the neighbouring district of 
Taxila was called Amanda in the time of Pliny. On those 
rather light foundations I venture to raise the conjecture, 
that at the period of Alexander’s expedition the Awans were 
probably in possession of Taxila, and the Janjtihas of Pindi 
Gheb, while the Gakars, or people of Ahissares, held the 
greater part of Putaw&r. Just two centuries later the first 
invasion of Indo-Seythians’must have caused a very general 
displacement of the ruling races. Their coins alone, which are 
found in such numbers in the Sindh Sftgar Boftb, show most 
decisively that the principal cities, such as Taxila, Maniky- 
fila and Pftta (Jhelam), were at once occupied by the con- 
querors. The vanquished would naturally have sought, 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this 
period, therefore, I would refer the settlement of the A wins 
and Janjtihas in the salt range to the south, and of the 
Gakars in the hilly tracts of PbarwMa ami Dangali to |he 
north-east. 

Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; wo 
know only that they were divided into several branches, 


* Accordm? to Atml Kt/1. Aiu AkUvn, U, 377, tin JunuJuu, J tmri unl Uhtiu wut 
ail pi tlxo JdiUtn or V&facat. 
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and bad all become Muhammadans, In the time of Baber, 
the ruling tribe, called the Karluki Hazdras, held the 
districts on both banks of the lower Suhan River, under 
tlicir Chiefs Sangar Khan Karluki, and Mir?a Malvi Karluki. 
At a still earlier period the Chiefs of this tribe, Hasan Kar- 
luk and his son M uliammad Jiad asserted their independence 
by striking coins in their own names. Tho coins of tho 
father are of the well known “ Bull and ilorsemau*' typo, 
with the legend in N&gnri letters, “ Sri Hasan Karlvk 
The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one 
side and Nagari on the other. On the last coin there is a 
rude figure of a horse surrounded by the Chiefs title, 
Ndsur-ud-dunya-ica-ud-dhi in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of NAgari letters, Sri Mu- 
hammad Karlnk . On one of the Persian coins this Chief 
calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karlnk, and on tbe 
other lie takes the titles of Vl-Ma ltk-ul- Mndza m Muhammad, 
bm Hasan. Prom the types and general appearance of these 
coins their date may he iixed with certainty as coeval with 
those of Altamsh and his sons, or from A. l). 1210 to 1265. 

The old mound near DArApur on the west bank of the 
Jhelam, now occupied by the \ ill age of DiiAwar, would 
appear to have been the principal seat of this family, as the 
people affirm that most of their coins are found there. My 
own experience shows that the belief of the people is well 
founded, as out of 18 coins which I obtained at DilAvvar 
and DArApur, 20, or rather more than one-half, belonged to 
the Karluki family.* 


Biiatis. 

The Hindis, who are found chiefly in tho central and 
eastern districts of the PanjAb, aro Yddavas of acknow- 
ledged descent through the far famed Krishna. The 

* Kirlj list y< ti (IS 70) I di«co\t it it 8iv Inge «l\tr coffis of llasim 
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original name of the tribe was Bhdti, and this name is still 
held by the Hindu Y&davaa of Jesalmer, but their brethren 
of the PanjAb, who have become Muhammadans, aro univer- 
sally known as Bhatis. According to the generally accepted 
tradition of the raoe, their Yddam ancestors occupied Gajai, 
or Gajnipur, which is said to have been fortified by Raja 
GaJ or Qajpat, who reigned fourteen generations before 
SAlivAhan. The actual foundation of the city is placed 
twelve generations before Raja Gaj. At four generations 
to a century, which is the average rate in India, the date 
of Raja Gt\j may be fixed at about B. C. 300, and the 
foundation of the city somewhere about B. C. 000. Colonel 
Tod has identified this Gajnipur with the Ghazni of Afgha- 
nistan ; but the true position would appear to bo at R:\wal 
Pindi, where tradition places an ancient city named Ghjipur. 
The British cantonment now occupies the* site of this city, 
which would appear to havo been of considerable size, as 
aaciont coins and broken bricks are still found over an 
extent of two square miles. Greek silver coins of Apollo- 
dotus, Hippostratus, Azas, and Azilises, now in nty posses- 
sion, have been dug up near the Sadar BAzfir, and several 
figures, together with an inscribed lamp and a steatilo bos, 
were found to the east of the jail. Near this spot there 
was formerly a tope, which is mentioned by General Court, 
but the stones were removed some years ago to build the 
jail, and nothing now remains of the monument save its 
name, which is preserved in the neighbouring village 
of Topi. 

Here thon at It&wal Pindi, the ancient Gdjipnr , it 
seems probable that the descendants of Jirishna may liave 
reigned for several generations prior to the invasion of the 
Indo-Seythians. Daring the same period, as I have already 
pointed ont, their Yddam brethren, the Aw&m and Janju/uw, 
most probably held the neighbouring districts of Taxiia usd 
Pindi Gheb. Unfortunately, there exist no genealogies of 
these two races, in which we might search for the namo bf 
Mophis, King of Taxiia, the munificent host of Alexander, 
and there is no name in the Bhdti genealogy of Jesalmer 
that can possibly be idon|i|^Ml with it. But another name 
has been preserved h^fu^t^clj|c«iicles, which seems to mo 
to confirm beyond^^^easoiitibj^ioiibt the identification of 
B&wal Pindi with ;tfie Gajniam»%f the ancient Yfidavas. 
On the Invasion qrjtjdia by PVmtphah of Khorasan, ltaja 
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to bo the same as Haro, the old name of Hasan Abd&l. 
What makes this identification almost sure is the fact that 
Hasan Abd&l is the ono groat strategical position on the 
high road botvveon Jt&wal Pindi and the Indus, where an 
invading army could bo successfully opposed. 

On the settlement of the Indo-Scyfchians in the Sindh 
Stlgar Doab towards the end of the second century before 
Christ, I conclude that the Yadavas must certainly have 
been expelled from Gajipur, and most probably from all 
their possessions to the west of the Jliclam. This conclu- 
sion is in perfect accordance with the iraditions of tho 
people themselves, both in the Panjab and in Jesalmor. 
According to these traditions, the father of S&liv&han lost 
his life in battle against tho invaders, while tho young 
prince established a new capital at SdlMhanjmr , which ia 
generally identified with S ydlkot, to the east of the Chenab. 
Afterwards he defeated tho Indo-Scytliians in a great and 
decisive battle near Kafiror, within 60 miles of Multfin. So 
great was the fame of this victory that the conqueror 
assumed the title of Sdk&ri, or “foe of the Sakas,” and 
received from his subjects tho auspicious title of Sri. At 
the same time, to commemorate the event, he established 
the Saha era from tho date ol the battle, an epoch which 
K still in general use throughout India. But in spite of 
tame of this great victory, it seems clear to me from the 
position of the battle field that the Indo-Scytliians were 
simply cheeked in their career of conquest, and tbit none of 
the old Yadava territory to the west of the j Helam was 
recovered by S.'iliv&han. In proof of this, I can adduce 
the fact that BAsftlu, the son of Sftlivfthan, and the ono 
great hero of all Panjab tradition, is said to have been 11a j a 
of Syalkot. As the curious story of lisls&lu's fabulous 
exploits will be considered separately, I need only mention 
here that, although the Yildava dominion in tho Panjub 
may have been extended during his life-time, it is certain 
that it dwindled and soon disappeared altogether after bis 
death. 

According to tho Panjab traditions BiMlu left no 
children, and was succeeded in Sy&Ikot itself by Ids great 
enemy Itaja lludi, who, a9 he is specially stated not to havo 
been a Hindu, must certainly havo been an ludo-Scythian. 
The connexion between llaja Uudi of SyAlkot and Baja 
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Hudi of tho R&s&lu legends is proved by the fact that the 
SyM tribo aro said to be tho descendants of tho latter. In 
the Jesalmor annals it is related that, shortly after tho 
death of SAlivithan, the Turks began to increase, and that 
his numerous sons and grandsons dispersed and founded 
places in their own names, such as liijnot, Kallarkot, Sirsa, 
&c., where they made themselves independent. As all the 
places that are named in two different copies of tho annals* 
aro to the east of the Satlaj, I conclude that tho YAdava 
kingdom of Syftlkot must have beor broken up by Itaja 
Hudi, and that the mass of the people was driven to the 
eastern borders of the Punjab. There they have since 
maintained themselves poor but safe, in the uninviting wilds 
of the Indian desert or Jungal-des. The head of tho Hindu 
portion of the tribe is the lihdti Itaja of Jesalmcr, but tho 
Musalman Hint Cm, who perhaps out-number their Hindu 
brethren, are tho subjects of tho border states of Bikaner 
and BahAwalpur, and of the Labor and Mult An divisions 
of the PanjAb Government. To the west they are bounded 
by the Cbenab, their head-quarters being Pindi BhatiAn. 
To the south they are found in considerable numbers in 
North Sindh, and also in Jodhpur, where they again meet 
with their brethren the Hindu Bhatis. 

It is certain, however, that one portion of tho tribe 
must have remained in tin* PanjAb, as we find in the mftldlc 
ages that the Chiefs of Snhi or Lohara , a petty hill state 
in the neighbourhood of AbhisAra, traced tbeir descent from 
SiUivahau. The genealogy of eight princes is given in the 
Itaja Tarangini, from Bharadhwaja to Sinha Itaja, the father 
of Dklda, the notorious queen of Kashmir. + At her death, 
in A. D. 1005, the son of her brother Udaya, Itaja of 
Lohara, ascended the throne, and from that tune until the 
close of the Hindu monarchy in A. 1). BW!), tho descendants 
of Siliivahan retained undisputed possession of tho fertile 
valo of Kashmir. 

HI. LATER TURANIANS. 

Gihui-. 

Although the evidence which I am able to bring forwafd 
in favour of the next important change in the population 

* I H iot < from t ( 4 i» i own [v**. o * i«> * 
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of tho Panjab is less decidedly conclusive than that just 
given for the intrusion of tho Pauravas, yot it seems to 
me sufficiently strong to warrant the deduction which I am 
about to derive from it. This change is tho settlement of 
the Unicars in the upper part of the Sindh Stlgar Doab, be- 
tween the Indus and Jholam Rivers, an overt l which 
t think may be referred with very great probability to tho 
reign of Darius Ilystaspes, if not to some date even earlier. 
The grounds on which I rest this* opinion are the follow ing : 

In the hdlv country above the territories of Taxiles and 
«/ * 

Porus, the historians of Alexander place the dominions of 
Alnsarcs. A still more precise account is given by Arrian, 
who states that the Sounius, the present Suluin River, rises 
in the “ mountainous parts of Sabissa,” that is, in the hills 
between Murri and tho Miirgala Pass. Non this is the 
exact position of the district of Abhisdra, according to the 
Raja Turn no ini and other Hindu authorities ; and as it is 
also the country which the Gakars have occupied from tho 
earliest times of which we have any record, it seems 
probable that tho Gakars may be the descendants of 
the people who were the subjects of King AbKares in tho 
time of Alexander. This probability is strengthened when 
we find that the ancient inhabitants of AbhisAra as well as 
the Gakars themselves, were not of Indian origin. This 
point is, I think, proved beyond all reasonable doubt by tho 
name of Abisares’s brother, w horn Arrian calls Arsakcs. The 
name alone would refir the people to a Parthian or 
Scythian origin, but when coupled with the fact that 
King A hi saves himself kept two monstrous serpents, wc can 
hardij refuse our assent to the conclusion that Avsakes and 
his brother were connected with the dragon-worshipping 
Scyths of Media and Parthia. 

Tho presumed Scythian origin of the Gakars rests 
partly on the evidence of their own statements, aud partly 
on that of the early Muhammadan writers. According to 
tlieir own account, the ancestors of the Gakars were trans- 
planted by Afrduhjith from Jutr/dn into the N. "\Y. Punjab, 
under a leader named Kid or Kakl The present Gakars 
arc a fine tall manly race, with at least one peculiar custom, 
which is (pah) repugnant to Hinduism. “A Gakarwill 
give his daughter to none but a Gakar,” whilst a Rajput 
is positively debarred from giving his daughter to one of his 
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oym ; class. Nothing could well bo more striking than this 
marked difference between the customs of the two races. 
Again in A. D. 1180, when Muhammad Ghori was preparing 
to invade India, we learn from the bard Chatid that amongst 
the many Chiefs who came to the aid of Pritbi Raj was “ the 
QakUr named Malik Math."* Now we know from the 
Em peror Baber that Malik Math, or more correctly, Asad, 
as ho says it should bo, was only the title of the chief of 
the clan. But Malik is not a Hindu title. It may perhaps 
have been adopted by the Gakars in the time of the Sassa- 
nians, for it was almost certainly not copied from the 
Muhammadans, as the Gakar Chief is said not to have boon 
converted until towards the end of Muhammad Ghori’s 
reign. He had therefore borne the foreign title of Malik 
before he became a Muhammadan. At a still earlier date, 
in A. D. 1070, Ibrahim Ghaznavi captured a fort in the 
JM hills, named Dera or Derapur, of which the inhabitants 
are said to have been the descendants of Khorasftnis, who 
had been banished from their country by AfrMyab.t This 
fact alone is sufficient to prove that the defenders of 
Derapur were Gakars; but when Ferishta adds that 
they did not intermarry with any other races, the proof of 
their identity with the Gakars is complete, Derapur is, in 
all probability, the same plaee as DArapur, a well known 
ancient site on the west hank of the Jhelam, a few miles 
above JalAlpur. 

Just sixty years earlier, in A. D. 1008, the Gakars are 
represented by Ferishta as joining the great array of Hindu 
chiefs against Mahmud of Ghazni. A desperate battle was 
fought near PeshAwar, when “ no less than thirty thousand 
Gakars, with bare heads and feet, and variously armed, pene- 
trated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful car- 
nage ensued, and 5,000 Muhammadans in a few minutes 
were slain.” { “Such,” says Price, “ was the impression of 
this desperate effort that Mahmud was actually about to 
draw aside from his encampment, and to discontinue the 
conflict until the day following,” when an accident gav4 
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him the victory. Price reduces the number of Gakars to 
1,000, which seems quite incredible, as he admits not only 
the slaughter, but also the panic which it created in the 
Muhammadan Army.* 

At a still earlier date in A. H. 03, or A. D. 682-83, the 
Gakars, according to JKcrislita, formed a treaty of alliance 
with the Afghans, and with their assistance compelled the 
Itaja of Labor to submit to their terms, and to cede to them 
a portion of territory, t Just fifty years prior to this time 
the Chinese pilgrim, II won Tbsang, had twice passed through 
Taxila, but on both occasions he avoided the country now 
occupied by the Gakars. As nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier, or in A. 1). 400, another Chinese traveller, 
Fa-llian, had also avoided their country, I conclude that the 
Gakars of those early days had already earned the reputation, 
which they liavo since so successfully maintained, of being 
the greatest plunderers in Northern India. This character 
of tin 1 G‘>li. rs is perhaps alluded to by Priscian when he 
speaks of the "savage Car gars,” G ar gar ideeque truces. Jt 
is true that this epithet is not used either in the original 
work of Dionysius Pcriogetes, or in the translation of 
Aiienus, according to whom the Gargars, or Gargaridce, 
were cultivators of the vine, or simple worshippers of 
Bacchus % 

In identifying the Gargaridce of Dionysius and his 
translators with the Gakars of the present day, it is neces- 
sary that I should state in detail the grounds on which 1 
base so important a conclusion . These grounds are tw r o, 
namely, the positive identity of locality combined with the 
similarity of name In the geographical poem of Dionysius 
the country of the Gargaridce is coupled with those of the 
Peukalei and the Taxili, whose positions on the banks of the 
Indus are well known. But as he has just previously 
mentioned the llj daspes and Akesines, and is therefore des- 
cribing the Panjlb, thp Gargaridce must evidently be placed 
to the eastward of the Taxili, or in the exact position on the 
hanks of the .1 helam, w hioh was then occupied by the Gakars. 
That the district of the Gargaridce as a hilly country wo 

* Fiiu.** Muh iniMuhn History, 11 , 2^1. 
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learn from the indirect testimony of Strabo, who says that 
the people of the mountains were worshippers of Bacchus, 
while those of the plains were worshippers of lleraklcs. 
The Bacchi cultores Gargaridas were therefore mountaineers. 


With regard to the name of Gargaridce I believe that 
the last syllable is only the Panjabi possessive suflix da, equi- 
valent to the Hindustani ha. The word Qargar therefore 
I Would compare with the Sanskrit Gharghara, which in the 
spoken dialects to the north of the Ganges, has become 
GMgra, and Kagar or Gagar in those to the west of Delhi. 
How .this is the true name of the famous mountain of 
GandKar, which was called Gharghara , or the “roarer,” 
and Gten-gham or the ,' v *‘ bellower,” on account of the 
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fft between A. D. 300j«lpd 350. Prom our own times, there- 
fore, up to this period* we are able, with more or less success, 
to trace the Gakars as continuous occupants of their present 
abodes. But beyond this point we have nothing but proba- 
bilities to guide us. I liavo already mentioned my belief 
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that the Seytho- Parthian name of Arsakes, wliieh was home 
by the brother of Abisares, points to a Parthian or Scythian 
origin of the people of Abhisara, and consequently to their 
probable identity with the Gakars, who claim for themselves 
the same origin. The Gakars, indeed, aro mentioned under 
their own name by Porishta during the reign of Gushtasp, 
or Darius Hystaspes of Persia. But, although the statement 
is circumstantial, and even probable, it is impossible to plaeo 
any confidence in it, as we know of no source from which 
Pcrishta could have obtained any trustworthy informatioil 
regarding so remote a period. According to this author, 
Ju’dar, of the Kachicaha tribe, Raja of Bhera and Janutou in 
the Punjab, was expelled by hjs relative Durga Of the 
Bulbils tribe with the aid of the ** Gakars m^lChofiia, the 
ancient Zamindars of the Panjali/*’, ^pM||^§|^|^j»dds that 
the trilx; of Bulbas “ has inhabited 

But no Indian tribe of this and the 

Turki Jrfbo of Bulbas, even if It haA>d p«^^ 'tndia at so 
early a peuou, could not possibly batevMttHnmcctcd with 
the Indian Ksliatriya tribe of "Kachu4^aJ^ffjpbas therefore 
almost certain that there must be soifab spwk the name. 


e name 
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Bulbils tribe with the aid of the ** Gakars aft<| jQhob1a, the 
ancient Zamindars of the Panjali/*’, ^pM||^§|^|^j»dds that 
the trilx; of Bulbas “ has inhabited 

But no Indian tribe of this name' and the 

Turki Jrfbo of Bulbas, even if It haA>d p«^^ 'tndia at so 
early a peu<>u, could not possibly batevMttHnmcctcd with 
the Indian Ksliatriya tribe of "Kachu4^aJ^ffjpbas therefore 
almost certain that there must be soifae the name, 
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Shortly after tho beginning of tft<j Christian era, Ablri- 
sara is mentioned in the Raja Taranguji as belonging to tbe 
kingdom of Kashmir, but L can find no trace of the name 
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either in Pliny or Ptolemy. Strabo indeed mentions Abi- 
sares, but his account evidently refers to the period of 
Alexander, and not to his own times. The country was, 
however, well known in the days of Asoka, as the missionary 
Gotiputra was sent to teach the Buddhist faith in Dddabhisdrn 
shortly after the assembly of the third Synod in B. C. 241.* 
Wo come next to tbo time of Alexander, who, early in the 
year B. C. 326, crossed the Indus and advanced to Taxila, 
where he received an embassy from Ambisarus or Abisares, 
“King of the Indian Mountaineers.” After the battle 
with Porus, Alexander received a second embassy from 
Abisares, “with a present of money and forty elephants.” 
Again on his return to the Akosines, a third embassy arrived, 
headed by Arsakcs, the brother of Abisares, bringing \alu- 
able presents and thirty more elephants. 

According to the various notices of ancient authors, Iho 
territory Of Abisares lay above, that is, to the north of the 
kingdoms of Taxiles and Porus, and extended beyond the 
Ilydaspes. The sourees of the Soft whs, or Kuban Hu or, 
were in its mountains, and its capital was situated at 100 
stadia or 50 miles from the camps of Alexander and Horus.i 
From all these statements wo may conclude with certainty 
that the eouutry of Abisares must have extended from the 
neighbourhood of the Indus in Hazara to the Punach Jtiver 
eastward, and from Itohtas on the Kahan River to tin* 
sourees of the Suhan, in the mountains to the north of Murri 
and Dangali. Within these limits there arc the old capitals of 
Dangali and Manga la and the modern town of SuitAnpur, 
which is the chief town of the Sdrangdl Gakars. This last 
place is built on the site of Abriydn , which is said to have 
Wen the first capital of the Gakar colony, and which is just 
50 miles from Jalilpur, the most probable site of Alexander’s 
camp. 

Although the district first described is a very extensive 
one, yet so also must have been the dominions of the hill 
chief, who was able to make a present of seventy elephants. 
That the territory of Abisares touched the Indus on the 
west seems quite certain, as Arrian records that the peojplc 
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of the west hank left their elephants in the pastures near 
the river, and fled to Harmtdes for security.* JBarimdes was 
therefore on the east bonk, and the name has always been 
considered as only a variant reading of Abisares. Again, 
Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, is described as the gover- 
nor of the adjacent province, and as he first waited upon 
Alexander at Taxila, I conclude that his province was not 
very far distant from that city. It probably included the two 
Districts on the river Dor, called Dhantawar and Hazara 
Proper, of which the present llaripur, under various names, 
has always been the chief city. M. Troycr would won to 
have arrived at the same conclusion regarding the extent of 
Abisares’s dominions, as he calls his brother Arsakes “ Gov- 
ernor of the District of Ur am” the Farm Regia of Ptolemy, 
and the Rank of the present day, which lies immediately to 
the north of Dhantawar. 

These accounts of Alexander’s historians are the earli- 
est notice:" that w< possess of the district of Abhmtra. 
The name indeed occurs both in the Maluibhdraia and in the 
Parana#, but it is only the name. Any further information 
that we require must therefore be deduced by our own saga- 
city from a comparison of the accounts already before us 
with the traditions of the people themselves. According to 
general belief, the Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
established in the Panjab by Afrdshjdb , and their earliest 
capital was Abriydn on the Jhelam, opposite Mangala. 
Now in these two names I believe that we have the original 
appellation of that onco powerful race, the Abar or A far, of 
a\ hom the Gakars were the most easterly branch. The 
famous city of Abar-ahaftar or N ishapur iu lvhorasan, was 
their ancient capital, and the same name is preserved in the 
Aparni of Strabo, who were a branch of tbo Turanian 
Dahce. Put the name is variously written by classical 
authors : thus we have ApeUei , Spartani, Z 'apaorlene , Apit - 
rorinne, and Apareritica, of which the last is almost iden- 
tical with Abircrd, the modem name of the province. 
Some of these readings at once remind us of the names 
of the Scytho-Parthian Kings— Spalahora, SpalirFba, and 
Spalagadama, who, as we learn frmn Chinese authorities, 
actually camo from the country of the Dalwe. The root 
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of the name would therefore appear to bo Sapal, or 
Zahar, and by suppression of the sibilant, Apar or Abar, 
Now, the word Saba l, or Sahar , means a “ club,” or iron 
mace, in Hindi, and by changing the sibilant to a soft 
guttural we have the Persian gopdl, which has exactly the 
same meaning. In the Greek r/iopalon we have the rough 
aspirate substituted for the sibilant, and in the Latin clam, 
and the German kolbe, we have the hard guttural, with a 
transposition of the other consonants. From clam we have 
derived the English “ club,” and from Sapal through the 
Greek polos , the English “pole.” Intimately connected 
with these words are the Persian sahar and sor, tho Greek 
rkSmt *, and halos and the Latin forth \ all referring to 
“strength,” of which the club was a symbol. It was there- 
fore placed in the hands of llerakles, and this fact, coupled 
with the names of gopdl, and sabal or sahar, leads at onco 
to.the conclusion that tho god Gcbeleizes , or Z amoivis, must 
hftjre been the Hercules of the Scythians, who is otherwise 
Uimamed by Herodotus. 

Jin illustration of the first name I can produce an 
Il^^Scythian silver coin hearing a helmeted head, with the 
legeM of Sapal ekes in Greek characters. This name I take 
to signify “ Lord of the Club,” the words gebcl and sapal 
being the same as the Persian gopdl and tho Indian sabal. 
In Hindi the name would be sabal esa, which is equivalent 
to Sapaleises. The second name, Zamohris, I would explain 
in a similar way, zamol being the same word as sabal and 
mhar, and the final syllable representing the Persian chi in 
such words as khaz&nehi a “ treasurer,” inasAlchi a “ torch- 
bearer,” &c.j the whole name would he equivalent to ISa- 
halchi, or the “ chib-holder.'’ It is strongly corroborative 
of this etymology that the coins of most of the Seytho- 
Parthian Kings, as Moas, \ onones, Spalahores, Spalirises, 
and Azas bear the figures of Herakles. 

By the well known interchange of t for s, as in tvr and 
mr $ the “ sun,” the word sabar becomes tabor, an “ axe,” 
from which most probably came the names of Tapuri or 
Tabaristan, and Tabrez. By a still further change of l for 
t, which occurs constantly in Pushtu, we obtain labor, from 
which, I believe, originated the name of Labranda , as the 
Zens Labrandcem is represented with a double-headed axe 
on the coins of the Cariaa Princes. The iron head of the 
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Tudian mhar consists usually of four, or eight, or even more, 
blades, radiating from the pole ; but it is sometimes also 
made with two large blades, and might then be called a 
double-headed axe. 

The conclusion which I have come to regarding theGakars 
is, that they were a colony of Abdrs from Jlyrkania, who were 
lirst settled at Abrydn > on the Jhelam, either by Darius 
ilystaspes for the purpose of holding his Indian Satrapy, or at 
some even earlier period by one of the Scytho-Parthiau Kings, 
whoso whole dynasty is represented in tradition by the long 
lived Afrasiyab of Turhn. The Indianized name of Abhisdra , 
n inch means “strength’' ivould appear to bo either a trans- 
lation of the original name of the colonists, or perhaps only 
a slight alteration of it to obtain a similar moaning in Sanskrit. 
'Hie original name I take to have boon Abdrisdra or Abdrisada, 
which agrees with the Jiarisadcs of Arrian, and which is 
found in exactly the same form amongst the Pontic arid 
Thracian Sc^ ihs, as Btrrisadcs and Bar /sides. The la|tbr 
half of the name, written either sard or soda, is ri^st 
probably the same as Shdr in Txrkshdr. It is found also&dn 
other names, as Thamima-sades, Oktamasades, and 
mdes. Now by comparing Th/mimo-sades , which, according 
to Herodotus, meant “king of the sea” with Temerdmla, 
which, according to Pliuv, meant “ mother of the sea,” we 
get the word tfunniui , or ientar, for the “ sea” and sadcs 
for “ king.” The former is evidently connected with the 
Turanian de/ti/h or tengi, a “lake,”* and the latter with the 
word b(h\ which is know u to have been the title of the 
Kings of Gliurjistan in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
A bdrimra would therefore mean the “ Royal Abars,” an 
appellation which at oueo recalls tho Bamlata or “ Royal 
{Scythians” of Herodotus, whose name I take to have pre- 
cisely the same meaning as Ab-irisdva , or Barisdda. I have 
already noticed the common change of s to /, and tho pecu- 
liar change of l and d to /, which takes place in Pushtu and 
other dialects. Ey this rule sdra and sdda would be equi- 
valent to I dm and Id da, both of which forms are found in 
the Etruscan lar, the Lycian lade , and the English lord and 
lady, all words of the same meaning as that which I have 
given above to the Scythian sdr. The wide-spread ramiiica- 
tions of this word are found also in the Kashmiri lari, a 
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house, and in the Hindi lara, lari, “husband and wife,” 
with their diminutives larka. larfri, or “ boy and girl.” 

In corroboration of tho connexion which has just been 
suggested between the Aponte or AbArs of Hyrkanin, 
and tho Paralalce of Herodotus, I may cite tho statement 
of Strabo that tho Duhat Aparni *<f the Caspian were “ an 
emigrant tribe from tho Dalue above the Mieotis,” “ who, 
were called XamVd and Pani.”* These Pneii 1 take to bo 
the same as the Paraloiee of Herodotus the Pah or Pat ami 
of Diodorus, and the Pal re i or ApePaa of Pliny. Jit 
another passage Strabo calls tho same tribes Xanthii and 
Pmari, of which the latter may perhaps bo a corrupt 
reading for Penmen or Paeimda. 

But the name of Alma res itself is variously written by 
the classical authors. In Diodorus wo have Sabasanm ami 
fSabammcs, both of which agree with Arrian’s Stibium. In 
Aelian we find Aposcisares, which also agrees with Sabissa 
by the simple elision of the initial letter. But the true 
name, following my etymology, is best preserved in that of 
the Saparnvs Diver, which, according to Arrian, win one 
of the western tributaries of the Indus. Tho same name 
is mast probably indicated in Ptolemy’s Sabrtnna, a tow n 
near the west bank of the Indus, which I would indontjfy 
with the modern town of Zhobi, at the junction of the 
Zhobi and Gomal Rivers. The Saparnm would therefore 
be the Zhobi River, or perhaps the Gomal itself. This is 
rendered almost certain by the close vicinity of another 
towu named AW ram, which must be tho modern K under, 
situated on another feeder of the Gomal, about 50 or GO 
miles from Zhobi. I do not, however, connect this name 
with the first colony of Ab&rs <>r Gakars, which settled in the 
Panjab not later than the timi of Darius, but with the second 
and much more extensive immigration of the same people, 
who, under the name ol Sun and Sahas, occupied Southern 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus and its western tributaries, 
towards the end of the second century before Christ. 

It now only remains to show that tho name Qatar is 
most probably only a simple variation of the ethnic title of 
Sabnr or Abdr . The frequent interchange of the letters r> 
and g being too well known to require discussion, I need 
only refer to it to show how tho word sabar or suear would 
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become Sugar, Now, according to Herodotus, mg aria was 
the Scjrthian name of the “ iron mace,” or double-edged 
axe, which at onco connects it with tbe Indian term of 
mbar. I conclude also that the people who specially made 
uso of this iron mace were the Sagar-aukce or Sahar-auli, 
just as those who carried the akinake, or “ scymitar,” were 
called A Jcimkcc. If, now, we change the initial sibilant to 
a soft guttural, a change which is well known to take place 
in other words, such as (foptU and KaptU for Saba l, we shall 
have tho name of Gugar or Gafear , as the exact equivalent 
of tho Scythian Sugar or Sakar , as well as of the Indian 
Sabar and the Persian Zahar. Admitting the correctness 
of this etymology, we learn at once that the Gakars must 
have belonged to that branch of the ancient Scythians who 
were called (a) Apanii and Sayar-aukce , beeau e their usual 
weapon was a club. 


KUUI AND BaI,.VS. 

Connected with the Gakars by the common ties of 
physical appearance and peculiar customs are the KtXthi of 
tho Central Panjab, who arc, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
the descendants of the Kafliwi, who, in their stronghold ol 
San gala, so stoutly resisted the i ictorious arms of Alexander. 
The Kathi are found chiefly along the banks of the K&vi, 
from Gugcra to Tulamba, whore they form the bulk of the 
population, and along the banks of tin' JhcLim below Jhang. 
They are found also in some number in the district of 
Julthidirar, in the peninsula of Gujarat, to whirl they have 
given their own name Like the Gakars, they are a tall 
handsome race, of warlike and predatory habits, who do not 
intermarry with any other tribe. This last peculiarity 
shows decisively that they are not Arian Kshatriyas, and 
tins, indeed, is admitted by Colonel Tod, who says that the 
“ IuUhi and JJdla cannot be regarded as llajputs.”* Abul 
Fazl even says that they are of the Ahir caste ; but this 
statement, which is quite erroneous as to their extraction, 
may bo taken as showing his estimate of their social posi- 
tion, and is therefore only another proof that the Katki 
aro certainly not Arym. Abul Fa A however adds that, 
according to some, they were of Arab origin.f This name 
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I believe to have been slightly altered from Abtir by the mere 
transposition of two letters, as it seems almost certain that 
the Kdtki wore a branch of the same race as the ancient 
Gakan of Abhisdra. 

The Kothi themselves claim descent from tho Hulas, 
who, if we may believo their proud boast of “ Thalia- 
Malt&n-ka-llao” must once lrnve held possession of Mul- 
tan and Sindh. Colonel Tod calls thorn “ lords of Aror,” 
which ceased to bo the capital of IJpjier Sindh in tho begin- 
ning of the eighth century. MV know also, from the Native 
histories of the province, that the last two kings who 
reigned from A. 1). 642 to 711 were Brahmans. Tho Milan 
must therefore liavo been prior to these Brahmans. Now, 
the Chinese pilgrim llwen Thsang, who visited Sindh in 
A. D. 641, states that tho king was a Sudra. If he had 
been a Bala this statement would agree exactly with Abul 
JPaaBs estimate of the social position of the race as equal to 
Ahirs. I think, therefore, that wc may conclude with some 
certainty that the dynasty of Rais, which ruled Sindh for 
137 years, or from A. D. 503 to 012, was not Aryan 
Kshatriya, and that in all probability it was Bala. At this 
very period also, as wc learn from Hwen Thsang, the capital 
of Gwyjura was named Balamer, from which I infer that 
the Gujars, who had given their name to tho district^inust 
some time previously have been expelled by the Bahts, who 
then gave their name to -the town. This may have taken 
place simultaneously with their presumed accession to the 
throne of Aior, in A. D. 505, which is quite compatible 
with the subsequent settlement of the Kdlhi in the 
peninsula of Gujardt, in tho eighth century, as wo 
may conclude that on their expulsion from Alor by 
the Brahman Chach, in A. 1). 642, both Balas and Ivathi 
would have retired towards the south-east. Their own 
traditions indeed say that the Kdthi came from the 
valley of the Indus, and I think therefore that tho 
balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of their luivijng 
retired from Alor. We know also that both the Bnlas sfad 
the K&thi of the present day pay special adoration to the sun, 
which was the chief deity of Muitdn, from the earliest 
times down to the reign Of Aurangzib, by whose orders 
the idol is said to have been destroyed. It seems 
probable therefore that the ISdtan may ho the same tribe as 
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tho JlfolU or Met Hi of Alexander’s historians, as the inter- 
change of the letters b and m, which is of frequent occurrence 
in roost languages, was very common in the Macedonian 
dialect. 

The earliest mention that wo possess of the Rathcei is 
contained in the historians of Alexander. According to 
Arrian they were a warlike raco who had just beforo suc- 
cessfully resisted the joint armies of Abisares and Porus.* 
They would appear also to havo been a foreign people, for 
the difference between them and other Indians was so 
striking that the Greeks have recorded several enrious traits 
of their persona) appearance and manners, all of which have 
been noticed by modem writers as belonging to the E&lhi 
of the present day Strabo joins Kathrca with the country of 
Sopeithoo, and attributes to the Kathroi certain peculiarities 
which Curtius assigns to the subjects of Sophites. It would 
seem therefore that the two peoples were actually the same, 
all bough the citizens of Sangala, from their opposition to 
Alexander, have obtained a separate mention by Arrian. 
But it is difficult to conceive how the inhabitants of a single 
city could have maintained their position as a separate state. 
The people of Sangala alone are named Katha’K those of the 
two neighbouring cities being called “free Indians.” I 
conclude, therefore, that these free Indians and Katbaeans 
paid at least a nominal allegiance to Sophites, and that they 
were also of the same race as his subjects. Similarly, at tho 
present day, we have frequently seen two different tribes of 
Afghans, both nominal subjects of the Afghan i mg, carry- 
ing on war on their ow n account against the British Gov- 
ernment, the friend of their sovereign, just as the free 
Indians and Kat bacons fought against Alexander, the friend 
of Sophites. 

The Katluri were remarked by tho Greeks as being tall 
and handsome in person. According to Curtius and IHodo- 
rus, Sophites far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and 
was upwards of six English feet. Both of tlicso traits are 
also assigned to the Kalhi by moder writers. Thus Burnes 
says that “they are a tall and haiuBome race,” and my 
brother calls them “ tall and comely.” Their good looks were 
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also noticed nearly 300 years ago by Abul Fazl, who remarks 
that tf many of thorn aro exceedingly beautiful.”* 

One of the peculiar customs of the fCatluei was, that 
the young men and maidens had the privilege of choosing 
their wives and husbands, f With a custom of this kind we 
know that the brides could not have been mere girls of ten 
or twelve years of ago, as is usual in India, but grown-up 
women of at least seventeen or eighteen years, who were able 
to judge for themselves. Now, the same custom is still pre- 
served amongst the Edlhi, whose females do not marry until 
they aro eighteen and even twenty years of ago. I may 
mention also, as a common trait of character, their “ sagacity,” 
which is attributed to the subjects of Sophitcs by Curtins, 
and to the Kathi by Abul Fazl. 

The position and extent of the ancient Katluva must 
now be discussed. According to Htrabo, “ some writers 
placed Katluea and the country of the Nomareh Sopeitbes in 
tho tract between the rivers (Uydaspes and Akestnes), others 
beyond the Akosinos and Ifyarolis.” These statements lea\e 
us in doubt as to the actual position of the district, but for- 
tunately these doubts are sot at rest when he adds, only a 
few lines afterwards, ** it is said that in the territory of*St>- 
peithea there is a mountain of fossil salt sufficient" for 1 1n- 
whole of India.” This one fact shows decisively lhal the 
territory of Sopeitlies must, have included the whole of tin- 
salt range of bills in the Sindh Sugar Dual). Again, Arrian 
states that Alexander ordered Kmtorus and Itophseslion 
to make long marches from Niktca on the Uydaspes to the 
kingdom of Sopoitbes, and that he himself, sailing down 
the river with the fleet, arrived at the appointed place on tho 
third day.t From this statement we learn, Inf, that the 
capital of Sopeithes was on tholfydaspes; and 2nd, that 
its distance from Eifoea could he accomplished by a fleet, 
of boats in three days. If therefore we fix N flora at Moijg, 
opposite Jah\lpur, tho fleet would have reached J&hera on 
the third day. Now Bhera, until it. was recently supplarifed 
by Pind-Dadan Khan, has always been the principal city; in 
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this part of the country. At Bhera, the Chinese pilgrim 
Ka-lUan crossed the Jholam in A. 1). 400, and against 
cloven centuries later the enterprising Baber con- 
fronted his first Indian expedition. Opposito to Bliera stands 
the modern town of Ahinadalnul, close to which there is an 
old ruined mound called Tim'd ri, which is said to have been 
the capital of Raja Job noth or Ghobndlh. Here then, at the 
point where the two great salt roads to Multan and 
Labor diverge, must have been the most frequented passage 
of the Jliolam from the earliest times, and here, therefore, 

I would fixed the capital of Sopeilhos, the lord of the sail 
hills. 

With Bhera, as a capital, the territory of Sopcithes 
would certainly have extended eastward as far as the Akcsi- 
nes or ChontUi, where it would have joined the districts 
of the “ free Indians and Kath leans,” of whose three cities 
Sa lignin was the chief. As the position of this famous 
city will he accessed in another place, it u ill he sufficient 
hero to state that the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim IIwcu 
Thsang shows most decisively that the Suktda of the Hindus 
was situated between the Chemkb and the Ravi. Here, 
then, was the ancient country of the Knthari, which*, 
following Strabo, extended eastward “beyond the ITi/aroti#” 
or Ravi, and which therefore coi responds very nearly with 
the district occupied by the Jvsitbi of the present day. 
To the east it was hounded by the Uyphasis or Bias River, 
and to the south by the territories of the Malii. 

Sonti, 

According to these views, it would appear that 
nearly the whole of the central and southern Panjab, in 
the time of Alexander, was held by three cognat tribes 
of tbo Turanian descent, namely, tbe Sobii, or subjects 
of Sopliitcs, in the west ; tbo Katha ?, or free Indians of 
Sangala, in tbe east ; and tbo J fnffi, or people of Multan 
in the south. As the last two have already been discussed* 
I will now speak of the Soldi. According to Curtius and 
Diodorus, this people occupied the bau,.s of the Akesines below 
tbo junctions of the llydaspcs; and Strabo assigns a similar 
position to tlio Sibw, whom he places below Katlnea and tbe 
country of Sopcithes. But as Dionysius couples tlio Safnr 
with tbo Toxili or Tiu'iii, who were above the country of 
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SopcitliCs, it would seem that the position of their territory 
was not exactly known. Our doubts, howover, would bo re- 
moved at once if we might consider the Sybil as tlie sub- 
jects of Sopeithes, or Sophitcs, as the name is written by 
Curtius.* The only real objection to this identification is 
the fact that the two people are separately named by 
Strabo, as being one below the other* But this objection 
will, I think, vanish altogether when wo remember that 
Strabo was in doubt whether the territory of Sopoithes stretch- 
ed so far westward as tlio llydaspcs, and was therefore 
obliged to consider tlio Sobii, whom Alexander encountered 
on that river, as a different people. The same explanation 
will suffice for the refutation of Curtius and Diodorus, both of 
whom place the country of Sophites to the east of the 
JMvi. A sJItg origin of this mistake is intimately connected 
With the i|®lacemont of Sangaia, it will be fully discussed 
hereafter inlay account of the Kathman city. 1 need only 
mention here that the rocky hill of Sangaia still exists, and 
that it is to the westward of tlio Ravi, in tlio very position as- 
signed to it by Hwen Thsang. This point being fully estab- 
lished, we know that the territory of Sopoithes, which was to 
the westward of the Katluri, must certainly have extended to 
the Hydaspps, and, as the salt mines also belonged to him, 
even to the Indus. 

A minor objection to the identification of the Sohil with 
the subjects of Sophites is the position assigned to them by 
Curtius and Diodorus at the confluence of the llydaspcs and 
Akesincs. This junction now takes place near Vch, about Ifi 
miles below Jhang, on the Cltemib, and not less than 100 
miles below Bhera, on the Jhelam, which, ns I have already 
suggested, was most probably the capital of Sopeithes. But 
the recent surveys of tho country show dearly that these 
two rivers must once have joined their waters about 50 miles 
above Vch, at the foot of the Karima Hills, The exact point of 
confluence cannot now lx? traced, but it was without doubt in 
the immediate vicinity of the Banina fort, which is 25 miles 
to the west of Chanyot on the Clienub, and the same distance 
to the south-east of SalmvAl on the Jhelam. At this 
point the high land of tho DoAb terminates, and tho 
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old tied of the Cbcnab, now called the Undid Nadh 
or “old river,*’ is lost in the low land about midway 
between the two rivers, and within a few miles of the 
old bod of tbeJhelam. The former bed of the Chen&b is 
traceable not only by its high west bank, but also by its 
deeisive names of Bndhi Nttla and Bndhi Nadi t from tho 
neighbourhood of Gujanlt to the end of the high land of 
the Doab, a distance of not less than 90 miles. The old bed 
of the JkeUlm leaves the present channel near Nau-Mhhu, 
and passes close by Bhera to Khan Muliarnmad-wala, where 
it is lost in the sands. But it re-appears near Dhrewa, 1(5 
mih’s to the south-east of Sahiwal, below which it is trace- 
able to tho neighbourhood of Bunina. The existence of these 
old channels shews very clearly that the confluence of the 
two rivers must once have taken place at tho sout hern end 
of the BarAna hills ; and that this was the pott^m junction 
in the time of Alexander is rendered almcst? certain by 
Arrian’s description of the rock jutting into the river, and of 
tin; rushing noise of the eddying waters, as tho KarAna Hills 
oiler the only rocks in the lower part of the Bechna Doab.* 

Now, Alexander is said to have reached the confluence 
of the Ilydaspes and Akesiues in five days from the capital 
of Sopeithes. Curtius states that he made only XL., or 40, 
stadia or five miles daily, but as this is evidently too little, 
I would read XC., or 90, stadia, that is about 1 1 miles. His 
liist trip from Nikwa or Hong, to the capital of Sopeithes or 
Bhera, was doue in three days, the distance being 36 miles, 
or just 12 miles a day. If he had exceeded th's average 
distance, it is cortaiu that his troops marching on shore could 
not have kept up with him. AVc may therefore conclude 
that the confluence of the two rivers was not more than 50 
or (50 miles below the capital of Sopeithes, and as the direct 
distance from Bhera to Banina is just 50 miles, I feel satisfied 
that this must have been the point of junction, in (lie time of 
Alexander. By this rectification of tho ancient hydrography 
of tho Hydaspcs and Akesines, the Soldi of Ourtius are 
brought within 50 miles of tho capital of Sopeithes, nud tho 
only remaining objection to their identification with Lis sub- 
jects is at once removed. 

The name of this people is variously written by ancient 
authors as Bobii, Saba*, and Jba>. I have preferred the 
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wssm of Sobii for two reasons, first, because all the authors 
agree in stating that their weapon was a club, from which 
they would most probably have boon called “club-men,” or 
Chobia ; and, second because Ferishta couples the Chobia with 
the Gaknrs as “ ancient znmindars of the Panjiib.” As this 
statement agrees with that of Dionysius, who couples tho 
Sabos with the Tcurilt, it seems to me clearly proved that the 
territory of the Sobii or Chobia must have extended to the salt 
range, otherwise it certainly could not bo said to have bor- 
dered on those of 1 ho '1 axili and 0 akar s . But as the salt mines, 
according to Strabo were in the dominions of Sopeithes, it, 
follows that tho Sobii must have been his subjects, llis very 
name, indeed, points to the same conclusion, for Sopeithes or 
Soph ites is most probably only the Greek form of Choh-puti, 
the “ lord of the club/’ or king of the club-men. This was 
the actual title of the Chief of Bhera, as handed down by 
tradition ; for tho old ruined city of Bhadori or Ilharari is 
said to have been the capital of itaja Chob-udth, a name of 
exactly the same meaning as Chob-puii. 

According to the concurrent testimony of Alexander’s 
followers, the Sobii wore tlio descendants of a colony planted 
by Hercules. “They wore skins like Hercules, and carried 
clubs,” and “branded their oxen and mules with the mark 
of a club.” Justin calls them Si/ei, and couples thorn with 
the lliaceomua’, a name which is probably intended for Hera 
dianic. But Strabo and Arrhm discredit, the story of Her- 
cules, and attribute tho talc to the invention of Alexander's 
flatterers. But the curious fact still remains undisputed, that 
the Macedonians found a people on the banks of tho lfvdaspas 
named Soldi or Chobw , whose weapon was a “ club,” or chob. 
Even King Sopeithes himself is said to hnvo carried a golden 
truncheon, set with beryls, which he gave up to Alexander 
as a symbol of authority.* 

The general result of this investigation serves to show 
that the Sobii and fudhwi, or Chobia and h'dt/ii, were bitty 
raately connected with eachpthcr, and also with the Gakars, of 
subjects of Ahisares, It, shows also that nearly the whole of 
the Panj&b proper was in their jjossession in the time of Alex* 
andcr. But shortly after his death they must have lost t licit 
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independence, as wo find lliai Scleukus made peace with 
Chandra Gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty of Pdla- 
tipalra, whoso kingdom is said to have extended to the Indus. 
Wc know also that ins grandson Asoka was in possession of 
Taxi la, and that either ho or another Maurya King, whom 
the Greeks call Sophagasonas, made a treaty with Antiochus 
the Groat on the hanks of the Indus. Again, after the fall 
of <ho Maurya dynasty, in B. C. 17b, we find Pushpamitra, 
JCijig of Pataliputra, ofiering 300 dinars for the head of 
every Buddhist br.tmana in Mlkala, while his sou Agnimilra 
encountered Ihe iaannat, or Greeks, on the Indus. But the 
Greeks soon prevailed, and under Menander, about 350 J5. C. 
their conquests were extended to Hus Ganges, Just a quar- 
ter of a eentury later the Greeks gave way to the ludo- 
Sc\ thian Stt or Sakas, who in their turn, about 57 B. C., 
succumbed to the Scythian Yacht or Toehari, whose power 
ns a dominant race is said to have lasted till about the 
middle of <}>o third century of the Christian era. 

At the time of II wen Thsang’s visit, in A. T>. 031, the 
old city of S.tkala had been deserted for many centuries, and 
the mwv city, which he calls Tte-K/a, was then the capital 
of a large kingdom which extended from the Indus to the 
By .Vs, and from the foot oi the hills to the junction of the 
Ihe rivers, llwon Tlwing writes the name of the new town 
Tsr-hia, with a peculiar character fse, which is found only 
in two other names, in hoik of winch it is followed by the 
same character hm. These names arc To-ua- kie-Ue- Ida and 
Pn-Ue-Iia, which M. .1 alien consist* ally make Dhanako - 
cluico and Pa-cheLa, while that ol the new Sangula he ren- 
ders by Cheka, Itiswilh much diffidence that I venture 
to suggest a change in the reading of the Chinese syl- 
lable which, in the above names, has been rendered by iac ; 
but for the following reason 1 am induced to think that it 
would he both r represented by the cerebral ta* In no less 
than four of the cave inscriptions of Katie and Kanheri 
there occurs the name v>f Dlwnvhakuta, which Dr. Stevenson 
took to bo the rendering ol the Greek name Xenokrates, but 
which is, beyond all doubt, only the name of the country' of 
the donor ol‘ the recorded gifts. Thu, in Katie, 10th in- 
scription, the donor is Si aha Pa it a of Dhauvkakuta ; iu 
Karle, llth inscription, the donor is Vahabha-tlaias son; and 
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m ivarle 14th the donor is Yavnna, both of the same place*. 
•Again in the 30th Knnhcri inscription the donor is mi 
Vp&ikrt of Dhunukakata. In all four of these ancient in- 
scriptions we have the true reading of (ho name, which has 
heen but slightly altered in its Chinese form by the simple 
transposition of the last two syllables.'* Instead of 2V4vu, 
therefore, we should read Kut-tsc, or more correctly Kata. 
The same country is described by Abu Hiltan as bnaaka, 
which he plant's in the plains of the Konkan. In Pti-lse-liu, 
which is the name of a mountain in E. India, we may per- 
haps have the Sanskrit Pit taka, a “ concavity or funnel.” 
which might be supposed to refer to a crater-shaped summit. 
It is possible, however, that the last two syllables may have 
been transposed in this name also, and that w'e onght* there- 
fore to read i Pa kata, but I am not aware that this word lias 
any meaning in Sanskrit. From these examples I conclude 
that the name of the new town of San gal a may he nud 
either a9 Taka, or as Kota. The former name we might 
refer to the Talus, and the latter to the Kit hi, ns both 
ol these tribes, at different times, had been makers of 
Sangala. But as the Takas had been displaced long before 
the time of Alexander, I rather incline to read linen 
Thsang’s name as Kata , and to refer the founding of the 
new town to the Kathai, or Kathi. 


From the time of II wen Thsang’s visit down to the 
beginning of the tenth century, it is probable that this Punjab 
Kingdom of ia w r Sangala letmned its independent power; 
but the coins of SyAlapnti and Samania, theiarly Brahman 
Princes ol Kabul, are found s<> numerously all over the 
lanjiih that we are forced to corns do to tb«*m at least the 
paramount sovereignty of the whole umntry. 'Inwards tin* 
end of the tenth cHdury their successors were giaduallv 
driven to the eastward by the Muhammadan*.; and after 
making a stand at Peshawar and Ohind, they were at last 
driven across the Indus by Sabuktugin, when .Java p,.Ju 
established his new capital at Bliera on tho.fhel.im, aifd 
afterwards at Labor. T.ie Brahman dynasty became extinpt 
mA. U. 1026, and the Panjab was finally annexed to the 
Muhammadan empire of Ghazni, t 
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1NDO-SCYT1IIANS. 

Tlio general name of Imlo-Scythians was first given by 
Ptolemy to the Nomad races which, shortly before the 
Christian era, overwhelmed the Indian empire of Alexan- 
der’s successors. According to the Chinese, these Nomads 
wore of two distinct hordes, which they name Su and 
Yuclri, who must thereforo be the Samnca? and Asiani of 
Trogus Pmnpcius. Hut, according to Strabo, the tribes who 
overthrew the Greek power in Bactria were named Asti, 
Famuli, Tokhari and tiakarattli. Of these, the first two 
are most probably only different readings of the name 
of Asiani, from which tribe, according to Trogus, the 
Tokhari received their kings.* The Asiani, therefore, must 
have been a tribe of the Toklmrian horde. This is confirmed 
by the Chinese, who state that the Groat Yucbi, after their 
occupation of Baefria, were divided into five tribes, of which 
one, named Kuaishwaiuj, conquered the other four, and in- 
\ aded Ind : n On t he corns of 1 his tribe their name is w ritton 
A' a. shan and Khushan, and in their inscriptions Gushan, all 
mere variations of one name, in which we cannot fail to 
recognize the Asiani of Trogus and the Ash or Pasta ni of 
Strabo. The only remaining names arc tiic Saranca » of 
Troy ns and the tiakanattli of Strabo, who must therefore bo 
the Ait ot the Chinese. 

In my notice of the Gakars I have already pointed that 
the Sabiraufi or Sayamtikw of Ptolemy derived Muwr name 
from the tiayons or tiatjar, an iron-headed mac*,, which was 
their peculiar weapon, 3 hen* other name of Siu >u oc may, 
1 think, ho traced to the origin by shortening the first 
syllable from Aar/ar to Sar, with the addition of a nasal. 
The elision of a medial guttural is in strict accordance 
which the rules of the Mongolian and E. Turki languages; 
and we have a notable example of the same practice iu the 
ltamo of Attila’s uncle, who was called indifferently either 
Haas, ft n Has, or Jinyihut. "VVc have another example in tho 
Median ////>-, an “ arrow,” which has become if • Persian tit'. 
Similarly the Hindi mbal is frequently pronounced soul, 
of which form wo have excellent ex. lplos in the Scythian 
tinnitus, 1 he Parthian San An, and the Bactrian tiattadii, or 
ti 'attain. Poliowing the rule observed in all these names 
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I conclude that the Saranctv of Trogus is only an abbrevi- 
ated form of tbc Sagaravkcc of Ptolemy, and the Saknrouii 
of Strabo. Thus all the different names of the classical 
authors are limited to two distinct hordes, tho Sagarnuko' 
and tho Tokhari, who must therefore bo tho Sn and Yuehi 
of tho Chinese annals. To these annals wc are indebted for 
tlio only detailed accounts that wo possess of tho Indo- 
Scythiaus, hut the scattered notices of tho classical writers 
are of much value in checking as well as in confirming these 
Chinese statements. Tho subject is one of very gn'nt im- 
portance to early oriental history, for the successful advance 
of these Scythian hordes not only extinguished the Creek 
power in Bactria, but also materially weakened the Parthian 
empire, and caused a permanent change in the mass of 
the population of N. W. India. As tins last effect is the 
only one that is connected with ethnography of the Panjab, 
I will confine my remarks on the early career of the Indo- 
Seythias to a brief statement of their previous history, as a 
necessary preparation for the more formal discussion of 
their settlement in India. 


Sr, or Saoiku’kv.. 

According to the Chinese annals, the province's on the 
Jaxartes, in the early part of the second century before 
Christ, were in possession of a Scythian horde named 
Sir. In 1G3 U. C. the growing power of another horde, 
named the Great Yuehi, forced them to retire towards tin* 
south into Sogdiann where they succeeded in establishing 
themselves, fri Ji, C. 120, being again ejected by the 
Yuehi, they retired still farther to the south, and occupied 
Kipin or Kophene, while tho Yuehi took possession of ISog- 
diana and the country of the Tahkt , or JMuc. Comparing 
these accounts with the notices of the classical writers, and 
with the inferences furnished by the coins, wo conclude with 
tolerable certainty that the Greeks lost possession of Kogdiapa 
in B. C. 103 ; that shortly afterwards they were deprived of 
Baetriana by th Sn or & agarattka:, and of Margin na by the 
Parthians ; and that from that time their dominion was 
limited to the south of tho Caucasus. 

The extent of the kingdom of Kipin i.s not clearly slated 
in tho Chinese annals, but it may bo gathered, from a 
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comparison of all available sources of information, that it 
comprised Aria, Araohosia, and Drangiana, and perhaps also 
Gedrosia. It therefore corresponded as nearly as possible 
with the Ariana of classical writers. Shortly alter 12G B. C., 
Kao fa, or the territory of Kabul, is said to have been divided 
between the Part Ilia ns, the Indians, and Sn Kings of Kipin; 
and a glance at the map will shew that this was the natural 
division of the country. The hill district on the upper 
Marcus, or Murg.ib, weald have belonged to the western 
Part hians ; those on the Kophes, or Kabul .River, to the Idno- 
G reek Kin g Uernneus; and those on the Arias, or Jlari-rud, 
to the southern kingdom of Kipin. That Aracliosia and 
Drangiana formed part of Kipin, and belonged to the Su, no 
have the testimony of several ancient authors. Thus Ste- 
phanas of Bv/antium states that the capital of Arachosiawas 
formerly called Kophes, the district Kopheue, and the people 
Kophenii.i Pliny writes the name of the city Cutis, for which 
we should wist probably read ('splits, lsidorus of Cbarax, 
who lived about the beginning of the Christian era, gives 
tin' name of Sahas (rue to the greater part of Drangiana, 
and calls the people Saka-Scv thians, their capital Sigal, 
and one of their chief cities Min. I notice these last tw'o 
names more particularly, because they «. re found also amongst 
the Scythian cities of India, the former in & 'angola, or 
Sn'ga/a, of the Kathcei, as well as in Sagala (or Euthy- 
juedia) on the llydaspes; and the latter in Min-imgam, 
the capital of Indo-Se) tliia. Justly, the “faithless Sahas’* 
(Sagam infulnm) are included by Avienus am mgst the 
people of Ariana, along with the Oritm, the AriL e and the 
Araehotip. In the original poem of Dionysius, as w’ell as 
in Priseian’s translation, we find Satronlce instead of So his ; 
hut by the change of a single letter, of T for T, this would 
become Sagruahe, which would be only another various 
reading of Sagamahe and *S <dctra»li — the name of that 
great Scythian tribe whose weapon was the Sagans, or iron 
mace.* 

From Kipin , 1 he Su or Sahas rapidly extended their 
conquests to the eastward, until thev occupied the whole 
valley of the Indus. Ptolemy apparently limits his district 
of Indo-Scythia to the province of Sindh, below' the junction 
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of tbo five rivers; but as lie places tlie north-west angle 
about midway between Araeliotus and Kabura, or Kandahar 
and Kabul, it is certain that his IndoSeylhia must have 
included the valley of the Comal lliver to the west of the 
Indus. This is confirmed by tho names of some of the 
northern towns, such as Sabanua and Kodraua, which, as 
I have before pointed out, are most probably the, Zhobc ami 
Kumhir of the Gomal valley. To the nortli-east it is 
bounded by tbo territory of tho Kaspmei, and to tbo north 
by the smalt districts of JBukephala, Taxila and J’roklais, 
which correspond with the modern divisions of .Ihelatn, 
Kawal-pimli, and T’eshawur. The author of tho Erythrmau 
Pcriplus calls the countries at tho mouth of the Indus tlio 
“seaboard of Scythia but tho capital, which ho names 
Min nay nr, was at some distance inland. It is therefore tho 
same as Ptolemy’s Einayara, and may, I think, w ith much 
probability be identified with That ha.* Indeed the southern 
position of Binagara shows that the name of Bejtliia in the. 
Peri plus must be restricted to tho a alley of the Lower Indus 
below the junction of the five rivers. 

According to these accounts the conquests of the S/> or 
St$fot9 would lie limited to Sindh and the loner part of flic 
Panjab ; but as the coins of Moas and A/as, who certainly 
belonged to this race, $re found more nunwrousiy in the 
north-west parts.* of the Punjab than elsewliore, wetfmst 
extend ’he original Indian dominion of the Sakas to these 
provinces also. The explanation of this apparent discre- 
pancy is simply that the coins and the authorities refer fo 
two mfibrent periods. The coins of Moas and his sueee.sMirs 
belong to the latter end of tho second and earlier half of 
tho first century before Christ, or 31. C. 320 to 57, while 
the Periplus and the geography of Ptolemy are from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years later. During that 
time the Sa or fiabm were defeated by the Yuchi or TnUmri, 
who shortly before the Christian era succeeded in establish- 
ing their supremacy both in Ariana aud in the Panj,tl|. 
Prom that time the power of the Saha# was limited to 
Sindh and the lower PanjAb, or iu other words to the very 
countries that are included in tho Scythia of the IVriplus 
and the InUo -Scythia of Ptolemy. 
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Another subject that requires explanation is tlie state- 
ment of the author of the Periplus, that in his time, or 
about A. D. TOO, the rulers of Indo-Seythia were Partitions.* 
Now we know from a later authority, Dionysius Pcriegetcs, 
lliat the Scythians still held the lower valley of the Indus 
in his time or towards the end of the third century. But 
why then does the author of the Peri plus call them 
Parthinns ? Simply because, as I believe, the Sn or Sahas 
being the descendants of Scytho- Parthian Dahfo, were not 
distinguishable from true Parthiaus either in speech, in 
manners, or in dress. Their names also wore the same as 
those of the Parthinns ; and accordingly we find Strabo 
asserting without any reservation that Arsakes,’ the founder 
of the Parthian monarchy, was a Scythian of the Parninn 
tribe of Dahnp.f TVe have also other true Parthian names 
in Vononos, one of the founders of Indo-Seythian power in 
the N. TV. Panjab; in Abdagases, the nephew of Gondo- 
plmres; and *n t’akoves. one of the latest of the ludo-Scy- 
t liian kings of S. Ariana and Simlh, of whom we possess 
coins inscribed with Greek characters.]; 

As the close ethnic relation between the Parthinns and 
the Indo-Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
importance in determining the question of who are tho 
modern representatives ol' the oldi.'Soythian conquerors of 
India, T propose to discuss it at some length. According 
to the Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes who occupied 
Kipnt, or Ariana, wore tire Sa and Tallin, or tlm Saciu and 
Dallas, after their expulsion by the "Yuehi from the provinces 
on the Oxus. TVe here at once moi, with one of the inherent 
difficulties of all ethnological inquiries, in dh criminating 
between the Native names of the various tribes and those 
which their neighbours may have succeeded in fixing upon 
them. Thus the name of Saha, which is found in the in- 
scriptions of Darius Hvstaspes, is most probably one of tho 
Native terms, because the name is still preserved by the 
great tribe of Sok or Sak-po , who now live to the east of 
jittdftk. The name of Jhtlnr, on the contrary, is almost 
certainly . ■ foreign one, being derived *'"om tho Zend duhyn. 
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a “robber,” an appropi*iato title, which the frontier Scy- 
thians must lmvo l'ully earned from their Persian neigh- 
bours, and which is still preserved in t ho modern name 
of Dahistan. In its Sanscrit form of tlasga, the term was 
freely applied by the early Hindus to their enemies, and as 
Dana' we find it given by Stephanos Hy/.antinus as another 
name for the Dahcp. In modern Hindi the word is Dal, it, 
a form which is accurately represented by the well known 
Drtoi and Dacia of Homan history. From these examples 
it is evident that Da/nc was not the real namo of any of tlx* 
tribes to whom it was applied, but only a descriptive nick- 
name fastened upon them by their neighbours. In the 
case of the Daci, w e know' from Strabo that they originally 
formed part of the great Getic horde of the frontier of 
Thraeia, and that afterwards, as they were the first of the 
Getce who encountered the Homan arrngf, their name was 
gradually applied to the whole Getic nation. Guided by Ibis 
example, we may, T think, conclude with some certainty 
that the D«/uc of the Caspian belonged actually to the gnat 
Scythian horde of Massagcf(e t who were their nearest neigh- 
bours on the north and east. Now Strabo describes the 
Scythians to the east of the Caspian as consisting of three 
tribes, — the Da/uc, Tfast>agct>c, and Darn. Hut as flic first 
two names belonged to the same people, the real uumlxTT of 
tribes was only two, the JJasaagda and Dam , who must 
therefore be the same as the Sa and Tahiti of the Chinese* 
annals. 

There are, however, good and sufficient reasons tor 
believing that the name of Su or Si/s must have been a com- 
mon appellation for both Doha and tiara . in his remarks 
on the tri-lingual inscriptions of Darius llystaspes, »Sir 
Henry Huwliuson has drawn special attention to the fact 
that in the Seythie version the name of Abarti or Afar/i is 
everywhere substituted for the Persian Susiaua, ami there 
fore that Abacs and Has arc but different names of the sany* 
people.* Mr. Norris also has compared this Scythian nanjo 
with that of the widely-spread tribe of Award i or Mart#, 
who are found in so many parts of Central dsia, in Ihefrta, 
and Margin ua, in Hyrkania and Media, as we)} as in 
Susiana.t I have myself identified the Aparin and Vanti 
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of Slrabo and Ptolemy with these Abdrs, and I may now, 
on the authority of the inscriptions of Darius, identify 
them with the Sus. Under the name of Mordi we fin'd 
them coupled by Pliny with the Jatii to the south of the 
Oxus, and under that of J Turdien'i they are placed by Ptole- 
my in Sogdiana, to the north of the Oxus. As Aparni 
they lived in the deserts to the north of Hyrkania, and as 
Pa mi they are found in Margiana. Everywhere throughout 
tho N. E. Provinces of the ancient Persian empire, from 
Media to Sogdiana, wo find sure traces of these A burs or 
Sus. We thus see that tho name of Stt or Sns, which the 
brief notice of tho Chinese annals would scorn to limit 
originally to tho people on the north of the Jaxartes, belong- 
ed equally to tho mass of the population on the south of the 
river. The Palnv may therefore bo described as the Sus 
of the Oxus, ‘aid tho Massayette and Sakce as the Sus 
Jaxartes . * 

To roc ■ in/.]. * ho Chinese accounts with this conclusion, 
we have but to suppose that at some early period tno Sns 
had extended themselves from the Caspian in the west to 
ili in the east, and that the Eastern Sns only were known 
to the Chinese. Under this supposition it is easy to see 
how, when tho Sus were driven hack by the Yucbi from 
their pastures near the Ili lliver amongst their brethren 
on the Jaxartes and Oxus, the Chinese would naturally 
attribute the exploits of the 3 [assay eta* and J)uff« , and of 
all other Sns, to that one braneh of the horde with which 
they were acquainted. I think it highly proliab o, there- 
fore, that the net uni Sus of the Ili may not have penetrated 
beyond the <>\us, and that the subsequent occupation of 
Ariana and the valley of the Indus was really eifected by 
the J)aht\ Massage! a\ and SaLe, or by the Sns of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. 

Tho Paine or Sus of the Oxus are divided by Strabo 
into three tribes, tho Aparni or Par at, the A'ant/iii or 
Xatidu, and the Parti or Pmsitri.* The first of these names 
I have already identified with the Sakarauli, or Sagarauka , 
which was only another general name or the Abdrs 01 Sns. 
Tho second 1 believe to he tho same as the latii of Pliny 
ami Ptolemy ; and tin' third may, I think, be identified with 
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Tamlatw, or Royal Scythians of Herodotus. To the ^ last 
it may perhaps bo objected that the I'aratata 1 were Euro- 
pean Scythians, but the objection is fully met by tho 'stale- 
luent of Strabo that “ the lMno l’avni of tho Caspian were 
an emigrant tribe from the Dalne above tho Mu*oth».” As 
the names of tho Aparai and L’avii have been amply dis- 
cussed in my account of tho CJakars, I will now coniine 
myself to an examination of the claims of tho Wot (hit or 
Jat'n to be reckoned amongst tho first Seythiau conqueror* 
of Ariana and India. 

In its original Native form, the Creek name of Wan (hit 

or WantU would have been Janth , or by dropping the nasal, 

lath. Tho latter is perhaps the preferable form, as Btolemv 

makes the Jatii tho immediate neighbours of tho Stunn'aaba 

to the south of the .Trtxartes, while Pliny places them to 

the south of tho Oxus, along with the Comani, Maruea'i, 

Mandrueni, and Buetri. Both of these statements are m 

strict accordance with the more explicit account of Strabo. 

that Mho Apami approached the nearest to Hyvhnnia and 

the Caspian, and the others < Xtuithii and l’arii) extended 

as far as the country opposite to Aria.” According to <Iu*m> 

accounts, the three tribes of the Dahm would appear to h.ivi 

occupied both banks of the Oxus between Haetria and 

Xhorasmia, and to have extended as far as the Caspian on 

the west, and the Jaxartes on tho ca*t. On this side their 

immediate neighbours were the Massage. ce and S.ieie. 

'i’luse, then, were the tribes whom the continuum -•ueeesMSoI 

the Vuehi forced to retire toward* tho south, until in 1*20 

B. C. they managed to establish themselves in Ai/>i,i or 

As hum. In tho accounts of this great migration the 6/t 

alone are mentioned bv tho Chinese, and the Aakarouti or 

* 

Aar/araidtr, or Si/rattra, by the classical writers. But a* 
tho Yuohi occupied Tahat, at tho same time that they 
ejected the &>t from Sogdiaua, we may conclude with eer- 
tuinty that the mass of Jhihr must either have aeeom- 
panied the Mtmmjeln: and Aacir on their march to Ariana, 
or, what is perhaps equally probable, that they were fin ceil 
to retire be fore the others, first into Ariana, and afterwards 
into India, where they finally settled in the valley of tho 
Indus. Under this view, the colonization of Ariana would 
have been chiefly effected by tho Scythian Massagclus and 
Baca*, that of India by tho Scythian Dahv. 
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This view of the great Scythian migration is supported 
by several minor tacts, which separately, perhaps, would not 
be of much value, but, when taken together, acquire an 
amount of importance that forces itself upon our considera- 
tion. From Isidorus of Olmrax, who Jived about the begin- 
ning of I he Christian era, wo learn that (he greater part of 
J)raitgiaua, together with a portion of Arachosia, was called 
Sakastciu >, or “land of the Sakas.” From this I would 
infer that the main body of that tribe, the Si>s of the 
♦I a varies, had most probably settled in the country which 
was thus called after them. The name of itigftl, the capital 
of Sakastone, seems also to refer to this race, as it is evi- 
dently the same name as the Sanyala of the Greeks, and the 
tiohata of the Hindus. 

Following the same clue, T would infer that the Police, 
or Sits of the Oxus, under their gi neral name of Abars, 
most probably settl'd only in detached places in Ariana, 
while the C\ of the horde colonized the valley (f the 
Indus. Tn Ariana their name has been preserved only in 
Ptolemy's Obnres and OrheUnic of Aria, and in i-idor’s 
P>orda of SiiLa-done. while in India we find the large district 
of Alnrhi, with the cities of Piu'dabathra, Pambali, and 
l>ardaxem<t. Their other general name of Sun is perhaps 
preserved in RuniLano of Tndo-Scvlhia, although it is more 
probable that the true reading is Jlmi/caua, after the Musik- 
nmiN of Alexander's historians. Of the tribal names of 
Mondroem and 1 alii, which are coupled together by Pliny, 

I can find traces only of the former in the classu .! writers. 
I conclude therefore that the Jain or AVi ntkii, w'lu.m I take 
to be the widely-spread Jah, and Jain of modem days, may 
perhaps in early times hate been best known by the generic 
name of ;1 bar*, just in the same way as the Pan da ran of the 
Central L’anj.ib have been handed down to us by Alexander’s 
historians under ihe name of Paras. Some supposition of 
this sort is absolutely necessary to account for the com- 

V fc 

pious silence of all classical authors regarding the Pals, who, 
with their rivals the Urdu, were found bv the Miualmans in 
full possession of the valley of the Indus towards the end 
of the seventh century. 

Msm. ok Mus. 

The Jfcds, or J binds, as they are also called by Muham- 
madan writers, are almost certainly the representatives of the 
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Mandntcni who lived in the Mandrus 1 liver to the south of 
the Oxus ; and as their name is found in the Punjab iu the 
notices of several classical writers from the beginning of tho 
Christian era downwards, and in none before that lime, 1 
conclude that they must have accompanied their neighbours, 
the Iain or Jo/s, on their lowed migiation from the Ovus to 
Ariana and India. In the classical w liters tho name is found 
as J. Jodi and Mandneni , and in tho Muhammadan writers as 
Med and Mood* To show that those two spellings are but 
natural modes of pronunciation of the same name, I can 
refer to the two large maps of the Shalipur and Jhelam dis- 
tricts, which have been published by the Surveyor General 
within the last years. In the latter I he name of a village on 
the Jhelam, six miles above Jalalpur, is spelt Moriah, and in 
the former the name of the same village is spell Mttttdndi. 
The name is written with the cerebral d. and may therefore 
he pronounced either as d or r. hi General Court’s map it is 
written Mihnridla, in Mogul Beg’s by "NVdlbvd it is Mandyola, 
and in my note book it is the same, the spelling of the name 
having been obtained trorn two different persons. Jn 
Borishta the place is called the Sar.ti of Mo h la on the -Ihc- 
lam, and as the notice refers to the reign of Mus.uul of 
Ghazni, the name is certainly not less than eight centuries 
old. Abul Ea/l calls it Mercdi.f 

Tho earliest notice of the Med-i is hv Virgil, who calls 
the Jhelam Med ns Uyduspcs.% This epithet is explained by 
the statement of Vibius Sequester, which makes the llvdaspes 
flow “past the city of Medio” § Now this is perhaps tin 1 
same place as Ptolemy’s Enlhy-media , or Soya in, which was 
either on or near the same river, and above Hukephala. 
lastly, in the Peutingerian Tables, the country on the 
Hydaspes, for somo distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
railed Medio. Here, then, we have evidence that the Modi 
or Mods were in the Punjab as early at least as the time of 
Virgil, in B. C. 10 to 30, and as we know that they were not 


* in (l>lUrao-t*r Inrihut, Ent. t Mvvd, who h Sn Hi mv I ihot^ 
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ono of tlie five tribes of Yuchi or Tochari, whose names arc 
given by the Chinese writers, it may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty that they must have belonged to the great 
horde of Sus or Abdrs , who entered India about R C. 120, 
and gave their name to the province of Indo-Soythia. 

As the date of the Poutingerian Table is not later than 
A. D. 250, we have a break of upwards of four centuries 
before wo reach the earliest notices of the Muhammadan 
a\ riters. In these we find the Med* or Jlandx firmly estab- 
lished in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals the both 
of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the son of 
Noah, Bashid-ud-diu further states that they were in Sindh 
at the time of the Mahubh&rata, but this is amply refuted by 
the Native histories of tin 4 province, which omit both names 
from the list of aborigines of Sindh.* Ibn llaukal describes 
the Maud# of his time, about A. 1). 077, as occupying the 
hanks of the Indus from Mult&u to the sea, and to the 
desert betv f t Mekran and i'amhal. Masudi, who \isitcd 
India in A. 1) 015 Hi, calls them Jfiud, and states that they 
were a ran of Si idh wdio were at constant war with the 
people ot Mansum. These notices are sufficient to show 
that, at some time previous to the first appearance of the 
Muhammadans, the Mi'ds must have boon forced to migrate 
from the Upper Punjab to Sindh. There they have since 
remained, as there can he no reasonable doubt that they are 
now represented by the Jf>T8 of the Aravali Range to the 
east of the Indus, of Aulhidicar to the south, and of Bilu- 
cklsUuh to the west. 

The name of JL Jer or Maud, is still found in many parts 
of the t’anjab, as in Meror of the Bari and Reehna Rodbs; 
in Mora, Mundra, and Mandan]>ur of the Sindh Sugar I)oab, 
and in Mandali ot Mult. In. Mera, which is ten miles to the 
west of Kalar Kali A r, is certainly as old as the beginning of 
Ihe Christian era, as it possesses an Arian Pali inscription 
fixed in the side of a square well. Tiiis frequent occurrence 
of the name in so many parts of tho Punjab, and always 
attached to old places as in Mera, Mandra , and Me> ddi of 
the Sindh SAgar Doab, oilers the str. gost confirmation of 
the conclusion which I have already derived from the notices 
of the classical authors, that the Mcds or J levs were onco 
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tho dominant race in the PanjAb. Tho special location of 
the MetU oa the IFydaspes by classical writers of the first 
centuries of tho Christian era, the evident antiquity of M 
Meriittiy anil other places which still bear the name, and the 
admitted foreign origin of their modern representatives, the 
J li/'s, all point, to tlic same conclusion that the J lt'iU or 
Jfrite were the lirst indo-Seythian conquerors of the 
Panjab. 

According to this view tbe Jfedi would lmve l>oen the 
followers of the great King J foas, or Raja ?/ogu, the legen- 
dary founder of Mogu-nugurn, or Mong, on the cast bank ot 
the JUclam. Unfortunately neither bis own coins, nor those 
of his immediate successors, — Volumes, Azas, atul others,— 
give us any clue to the name of Moga’s tribe. Tradition, 
howover, says that he was a Saka, a term which is equally 
applicable to both Daho Scythians and Sa<\e Scythians, but 
which is never used to designate the Torhori or Yuchl. Now, 
the date of the Scythian conquest of Adana is referred to 
B. C. 1-0 by tho concurrent testimony of the Chinese and 
Parthian histories ; but that of the Ync/ii conquests in India 
and Adana, and tho consequent loss of supremacy by the 
first lndo-Sevthians, is still unsettled, as our only authori- 
ties, the Chinese, refer it loosely to a period one hundred 
years later, which we may set down as from 30 to 20 15. C. 
About this time, therefore, the J. frtl* may he supposed to RTive 
retired towards the south until they finally established 
themselves in I'pper Sindh, add gave their name lo their new 
capital of Jlinuognru. As this could scarcely have been 
effected with the consent of the former occupants of I'pper 
Sindh, whom I suppose to have been the laid or Juts. [ 
would refer to this period as tbe beginning of tint continued 
rivalry which the historian Kashid-ud-diu attributes to the 
Juts and Jlctfa. To this same cause 1 would also refer the 
statement of Mrythra*an Periplus, that about A. 1). 100 the 
rulers of Minnagura were rival Parlhians who were mutually 
expelling each other.® 

Zvmyiuj, Ivrn, or J it-. 

t 

The traditions of the Hindu .Tats of Biana mid Bharat* 
pur point to KandahAr as their parent country, t while thus 3 
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of the Muhammadan .Tats generally refer to Gajni or Garli- 
Gajni, which may he either the celebrated fort of Ghazni in 
Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajni pur on the site of 
Itawal-pindi. Hut if 1 am right in my identification of the 
Jals with the Zanlhii of Strabo, and the Jatii of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the hanks 
of the Oxus, between P.actria, Jfyrkania, and Kliorasmia. 
Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated 
from the Mavgus River, which l’liny calls '/oldie or Znthole , 
and which l think may have been the original seat of the 
lulii or Jats.* Their course from the Oxus to the Indus 
may perhaps ho dimly traced in the Sethi of Dionysius of 
Samos, f who are coupled with the Avieni, and in the Zuthi 
of Ptolemy, who occupied the Kuruvinian desort on the 
I ron tier of Drang iana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in the classical writers, I am inclined to believe, as 
before suggested, that they mav have been best known in 
early times bv the general name of their horde as Ahih's, 
instead of bv tlieir tribal name as Jats. Aceordiug to this 
liew the mam both of the lohi would have occupied the 
district of d/neia and the towns of Tcrdubuthra and 
Jdxetuo in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Seythia, while the Pan- 
tab or Northern Indo-Seythia was chieliy colonized by their 
brethren the Metl<s. 

When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, 
towards the end of the seventh century, the Zalhs and 
Hot* were, the chief population of the country. But as 
1 have already shown that the original seat ut '.lie Jledi 
or J led colony was in the Punjab Proper, I conclude 
that the original scat of the Talii or Jut colony must have 
been in Sindh, With tin; Mods they at first gallantly 
opposed the advance of the Arabs, hut afterwards they were 
induced to join the foreign imaders against their rival 
brethren. In the beginning of the oloionth cental v the Jats 
were hold enough to plunder the army of Malimud on its 
return from Summit b. According to Perish';*, they then 
oe(“upicd the Jdd mountains and the plain beneath them, 
which was intersected by rivers.^ Comparing these two 
accounts with the statement that the Jats sent their families 

*■ II t. \ i , IS 
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pad property to Sindh SAgar for safety, it would appear that 
Uiey had already entered the Panj&b before the reign of 
Halunud* 

At the present day the Jats arc found in every part of 
'the Bwj&b, where they form about two-fifths of tho popu- 
lation* They are chiefly Musalmflns, and are divided into 
not less than a hundred different tribes, of which the fol- 
lowing are best known : Arain, BAgri, Chat he, Chinin, Gundal, 
Kalyal, MAlyar* Banja, ThArar, and Wirak. Where any 
particular tribe predominates, tho district is usually called 
after |b name. Thus in tho Cliaj or Janliat Donb wo find 
Mtydni- Gundal, so called to distinguish it from Nun->fi\ Ani 
on the JhehUn, besides and Thdrar^Thttppu ; 

find in the llechna Daab we Ime Cftn/ta-Dru, to the south 
and west of SyAlkot. * In tho Sindh 8,1 gar Doub, the south- 
ern plains are chiefly occupied hv Jats and the northern hills 
by Gujars, while the middle districts hasp a mived popula- 
tion $f Gakars, Gnjars, An Ans, Ghobis, and Jats, This dis- 
tributffm had already taken place before the time of Haber, 
who found the central districts divided between tin' Jan joins 
and the Oakars, with JAts and Gujars tubutaiy to the 
latter. 


It may perhaps he objected to my proposed identifica- 
tion of file Jats with the Indo-Scytliiaus, that they „-e 
‘ as Colonel Tod |Bi)s, ** in all the ancient eatalo- 

3$£rof\the thirty-six rojal races ot India.’'* But I can 
W objection at once by referring to Colonel Tod's 
ited lists, of w lueh only our contains tho nama ot 
lot the utf^r worthlessness of this list, which is tt&o i 
pUt >18. of the K tundra «i Vain ('not tint, is 
S Insertion of thg» Kdi hi, wi*o#;uo nmveisilK 

» to hd Ilajputs, as well as by tltc omtssj m <>t 
town napies os the ltathor, kacbnAha, ami 
.Jats are ^pot Kaj puts is also noknow iedgi d 

% , rr . Himself, wiien lie confesses Ins ignorince 

*ket hnjf instapro of a Rajput’s intermairi.ige with ,i Jit.’’ 
But when making this confession he must hate forgotten 
his translation am u Memorial of a Jit Prince of tho fifth 
century,” who is skid to have married “two w tics of Y.ulu 
race.”f Now, if any dependence could be placed on the 
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perfect accuracy of Colonel Tod’s translation, I would at 
once admit that this inscription proves the Rajput origin of 
the Jhts beyond all possibility of doubt. But the low posi- 
tion which the Jats hold in tliG social scale is so well known 
that, without any hesitation whatever, I conclude that the 
published version must be inaccurate. Perhaps the word which 
Colonel Tod has read as Jilh and Jit, should bo Jin or Jim. 


To tho cast of the Panj&b the Hind^Jbta are found in 
considerable numbers in the frontier , States of Bikaner, 
Jesalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Gd$8foel Tod’s opinion, 
they are as numerous as all the Rajput races put together.* 
Thoy are found also in great numbers along the upper courses 
of the Ganges and Jumna as far eastward as Bareli, Parak- 
habad, and Gwalior. They are dividqjl into two distinct* 
elans, called De and Uele in the Doab, apd Dachhade and 
Drsirale in Delhi and Rohilkhand. These latter names, 
which may bo iMslato'l as “ late” and “ aboriginal,” 
would seem to Wow that the Vachhade or De Jhfaj&roa 
comparatively recent colony. This is confirmed by tho 
known facts m the history of Bharatpur, which owes its rise 
to Chit ru man Jdt. who, after the death of Aurangrib, 
migrated with his followers from the banks of tbo Indus. 


To the south of tjac Panjftb, ilic Musalm&n Jats are 
said by Pottingerf to form rile entire population " 
fruitful district of Ilarand-DAjel^on the right hank, 

Indus* an<| the bulk of the population in the uei 
district* of Khch-Gandava. In Sindh, where 
intespaarried largely with Bilhcliis and Musalm&trii 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate’ -their n 
although it is certain that a very largo^cojpt): ‘ * 
population must be of Jut descent. 

I will closo this discussion on tho Indo- 
few remarks on some of their coins, which hi 
offer further confirmation of tho Special v 
advocatod. I allude more particularly to ti 
nions : 



1st . — That tho Da hr Set/ 1 liians were e &gga tiaily the same 
people as the J famnjeltv lia^Sacu Scythians. 

2nd . — That all three belonged to tho widely-spread race 
of Sits or Ahtt's. 
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Zfd. — That the Saw and M<mageta> Scgtkmm were the 
Sm of tho Chinese, who occupied Sogdigna m 
B. 0. 163. 

4/A. — That the Dahce, and specialty the two tribes of 
3ledi or Mandrneni, and Iatii or Zanthii, must 
have accompanied the Sac<v and Massage t a on 
tlioir forced migration to Ariana. 

5/A. — That tho bulk of the Sac# or Sakai i most probably 
remained in Ariana, and gave their name to 
tlie pi evince of Sakastene, while the great 
body of tho Maine, or 3 ledi and la til continued 
their march to the valley of the Indus, whore 
they settled, and gave their name to tho colony 
of Indo-Seythia. 

6/A. — That these Medii and lut 'd are the 3feds and Jah> 
of the present day. 

The coins which I would assign to the Sat or Abdrs are 
of three distinct classes : 

1 at. — Barbarous imitations of the coins of the Hadrian 
Greek Kings, — Eutbydcmus, Eukratides, ami 
Uclioklcs. 

2ml . — Coins of a Scythian dynasty which preceded the 
Keshan tribe of.Yuehi in the occupation of the 
N. W. Punjab. 

?nd. — Coins of a Scythian dynasty which ruled o\ or 
South Ariana and Sindh about the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

The iirst class of coins T assign to the first period oi 
Scytluan dominion, between 163 anti 126 B, C., because the 
coins, which arc nearly all found to the north of the Cau- 
casus, arc imitations of the money of the last three Gr;eeo- 
Bactrian Princes whose dominion they overthrew. The largo 
silver pieces copied from the totradrachms of Euthydemus 
bear a legend in some Native character, nearly akin to that 
which Sir Henry Bawlinson calls Parthian, but which Mr. 
Thomas names Chaldaeo Pehlvi. The legend is always tho 
same, there being four lottcrs to the right of the head and 
three to the left, which 1 read somewhat doubtfully os 
Maahdta Km, “ King Masliat,” or Jlasudata Kan, “ King 
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Masadatcs.” The copper coins, both largo and small, 
bear Greek legends, which, as they are only barbarous ren- 
derings of the name and titles of llcliokles, are of no value. 
The small silver coins, which are all copied from the Oboli 
of Eukratidos, also boar Greek legends ; but as they are found 
in Kandahar and Sistan, as well as in Balkh and Samar- 
kand, they must certainly have belonged to the first Scythians 
who occupied Ariana in li. 0. 120. 

The coins of the second class arc those of the great 
Moya or Moas, and his immediate successors Azas and Azi- 
lises in tlio N. W. Punjab ; and Vononcs, Spalahorcs, Spali- 
rises and Spalagadames, in Peshawar and the districts on 
the west hank of the Indus. The Parthian name of Vononcs 
induces me to believe that the princes of this dynasty were 
most probably Dafoe Scythians from the frontiers of Parthia, 
and not Massayctiv Scythians from the more distant pro- 
vinces beyond the Jaxartes. Tlio name of Moas also would 
seem to point' iu the same conclusion, as it is found amongst 
the cognate va- ns of Cappadocia and Pontus; in Moayctcs 
the tyrant of Oibyra, and in Moapherncs the father-in-law 
of Strabo. It must bo rcmembeivd that Strabo himself 
connects the Dalise of the Euxinc with the Da has of the 
Caspian, and that his testimony on this point is entitled to 
special consideration on account of his birth and connexions. 
"VVo learn also from Strabo that the Mo:di were a Thracian 
tribe, and that the Thracians and Getoe were the same 
people, because they spoke the samo languago ; and as I 
have myself shown that tlio Getceand Massagctce we . shipped 
the samo god called Gcheleizcs or Zamolxis , I infer that 
they were of the same race, and therefore that the Getic 
name of Med must have been in use amongst the Massagctce 
and Dalue of the Caspian. On these grounds I think that 
I am justified in ray conclusions, that the Medi or Mcds 
of the llydaspcs belonged to tlio horde of Dallas Scythians, 
and that the great King Moga or Mom was the leader who 
established the Indo-Sey ihian dominion in the PanjAb. 

Tho coins of the third class, which belong to Gendo- 
pliarcs and his successors, arc foun’ chiefly in Sistan, 
Kandahar, and Sindh, and in the South Panj&b. The coins 
of Goudophares arc found also at Kabul, but I am not 
aware that even a single specimen of any of his successors 
has been found in the Kabul Valley. Guided by these 
indications, I conclude that Goudophares was tho founder of 
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% Seytluan dynasty, whose proper territories were confined 
‘10 Si&tan, Kandahar, and Sindh. This is partly confirmed 
bfc the fact that Gondopharcs is almost certainly the same 
as Gondoforus of the early Christian legends, who is said 
to hare put St. Thomas to death. Now, in the Legenda 
Auren, Qundoforus is called King of India — a title w hich 
agrees With the recorded accounts of the scene of St. 
Thomas’ mission iu Parthia, Persia, and India. But the 
place of his death is even more distinctly stated by Bishop 
Sophronius, who nays “ dormicit in civilatc Calaminit , qt«e 
est Indice” which is further supported by the testimony of 
St. Gaudontius and the Homan Martyrology. An old 
inscription of A. D. 1070, on the door of the Basilica of 
St. Paul on the Ostian road, also testifies that lie was put to 
death in India. The Syriac writer, Amru, says that his tomb 
was in the “ Island of Mcilan in India,” hut it is doubtful 
whether this is intended for the “ City Calamina,” which 
was the scene of his death. I feel inclined to identify this 
oily with the Mia-mgar of the Periplus, which may have 
been called Kara- Mi nu, or “ Black Mina,” to distinguish 
it from the older city of Min in Sakastene.* Taken together, 
these statements are sufficient to show that King Guudoforus 
of the Christian legends was almost certainly the ruler of 
Western India in the time of St. Thomas ; and as Xing 
Gondopharcs of the coins was the ruler of the same country 
about the same time, we are, I think, fully justified in con- 
cluding that the two kings were very probably the same 
person. 

I would assign the establishment of the dynasty of 
Gondopharcs to about 30 A. D., and the death of flic founder 
to about CO A. I>. During this period the rub' of Goudo- 
pharcs must have been extended over the Eastern Panjftb, as 
I have found his coins in MultAn and in all the old ruined 
mounds to the south of Lahor. Shortly after his death, or 
in A. D. 78, one of his successors must liave lost the Southern 
Panj&b, as the great victory of SjUivfdiana over the Sakas, 
which took place at Kakrvr near Multan, can only apply 
to the Indo-Scythians. We may also infer that AbdagasCs, 
the nephew, and Susan the relative of flondopharus, must 
have reigned in the Panjfib, as their coins are found there only ; 
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and for a similar reason that Orthagnes, another relative, 
must have reigned in Kandahar, Sistari, and Sindh. The 
coins of Arsakes and Sanabares precede those of Gon- 
dophares; but tho coins of Pakoros, and of at least two 
other princes, the successors of Orthagnes, show that this 
dynasty must have lasted down to about 100 A. D. ; but after 
that tirno we have no distinct information that can be appli- 
ed with certainty either to the people or to the princes of 
I ndo-Seythia. We know only that the people of Sejistan 
defended their independence for many years against the first 
Sassanian Kings,* and that Dionysius Periegctes calls the 
people on the Indus “Southern Scythians.”f But these 
notices belong to the third century ; and, although we may 
accept the translations of Avienus and Priscian as extend- 
ing the Scythian occupation of the provinces on the Indus 
to the beginning of the fifth century, yet there will still 
remain a blank period of about three hundred years, of 
which we h i o no information whatever. At tho first ap- 
pearance of *he Muhammadans in Sindh, towards the end 
of tlie seventh century, the sovereignty had already passed 
into the hands of a P>raliman family, while the mass of tho 
population consisted of the rival tribes of Zaths and Meds. 
That a royal family may become extinct, or may bo sup- 
planled by another, while the bulk of the people still re- 
mains unchanged, w r as most strikingly exemplified at this 
very time by the A.rab conquest, when the Juts and Meds , 
the main body of the population, still remained in Sindh, 
while the sovereignty passed to the Arabs. Parti* therefore 
for this reason, and partly for the w r ant of any evidence to 
flu' contrary, I think that there is a very strong presumption 
that the Scythian lut'd and Medi of the classical waiters 
with the Zaths and Meds of tho early Muhammadan writers, 
whose descendants are the Juts and Meds of tho present day. 

Yu hi, ou Touivri. 

According to the Chinese, the Yu chi were a branch of 
the Tunyuu, or Eastern Tartars, who, several centuries before 
tho Christian era, had passed into Western Tartary, where 
they founded an extensive empire, 100 leagues in length from 

* A 'ithi m (iiblvm, t Y1H* 
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cast to west, and about 100 leagues from north to south. 
As the west portion of the Chinese province of Shensi is said 
itlttvs belonged to them, their empire may bo defined with 
tolerable certainty as stretching from the Muas-t&gh Moun- 
tains on the north 100 leagues to the Kwenlun Mountains 
on the south ; and from the Upper lloangho in Shensi 400 
leagues to Kochd and Kotan iu the west. Within these 
limits arc now comprised the two Chinese provinces of 
Tangut and West Kansu, with a part of South Thiangshan, 
to which bolong the important towns of Suehu, Khamil, and 
Kochi. 

About 300 1). C„ tho Yuehi were the most formidable of 
all the Tartar hordes ; and towards the end of tho century 
they forced Teionan, tho Cliici of tho JItunt/nu , to give up 
his son Mothe as a hostage. But just before J3. C. 200, they 
were defeated by Mothe , who drove them from their country 
and pushed his conquests as far as the Volga on tho west, 
and the frontier provinces of China on tho east. The 
increasing power of Mothe alarmed the Chinese Emperor 
Kao-tm (13. C. 202-101), who marched against him with a 
largo army, which was surrounded, and only escaped defeat 
and destruction by a ru«e. During tho first half of tho 
second century before Christ, the victorious career of the 
lliunynu continued unchecked. The Yuehi were again 
defeated, and their king having been taken prisoner was 
beheaded, and liis skull was formed into a drinking cup, 
which was used on all grand occasions for one hundred and 
fifty years afterwards. The Yuehi then separated; the 
smaller division, called the Little Yuehi, proceeding south- 
ward into Tibet, and the larger division of live tribes, calk'd 
the Great Yuehi, proceeding westward to the banks of the 
lli. In 13. C. 363 tho Great Yuehi, being pressed by the 
Umn, moved still farther to the west and south, and occu- 
pied the provinces now called Yarkand, KAshgar, and Kotan, 
by driving out tho original inhabitants, whom the Chinese 
name Sit or Sm. 

In B. C. 130 tho Chinese Emperor Wuti, wishing to 
humble the power of tho lVwngnn, sent an embassy to obtain 
assistance from the Great Yuehi. Tho ambassadors were 
captured by the Hiungnu, but after more than ten years’ 
imprisonment they managed to make their escape to the terri- 
tories of tho Great Yuehi. Shortly after their arrival, the 
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Yuclii, being again pressed by the Usun, crossed the Jaxartes, 
and pushing the Sus farther to ilie south, occupied Sog- 
diana, and Tahia, or the country of the Bailee. The Chinese 
General Cham*kao accompanied this expedition of the Yuchi, 
which is recorded to have taken place shortly before 126 
B. C. The vanquished Sm and Tahias retired to Ripin , or 
Kophcne, which corresponded very nearly with tho ancient 
Ariana, while tho victorious Yuchi divided tho conquered 
country into five districts, according to tho number of their 
tribes.* 

Beforo tho death of the Emperor Wuti, in 86 B. C., 
the power of the Hiungnu must have considerably declined, 
as the Chinese were able to carry on commercial intercourse 
with Kipin during the reign of a king named U-to-lao or 
On-teu-lao. In 71 B. C. the Hiungnu were signally defeated 
by the Emperor Chaoti, and this defeat being followed by a 
dreadful ,iar, accompanied by plague and famine, 

proved fatal to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
king, in 1». C. 00, became a tributary of tho Chinese 
Empire. 

The Great Yuchi, being thus relieved from all dread 
of their ancient cnomies, were now able to consolidate 
their power, and accordingly, the king of the Kuei- 
shwetng tribe, named Khieu-tmi-hi , unitiug the five tribes 
of Yuchi, had already conquered Kipin, Kaofu , and 
I [ant ha, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gaudhara. As this king 
is said to have reached 81 years of age, his r ‘gn must 
have been a long one, and liis son, Yen-kao-clu ig , could 
not have succeeded him until about 70 B. C. To tho sou 
the Chinese ascribe great conquests in India, both to the 
south and east. Tho power of tho Yuchi was still undirni- 
nished at the end of the first century (75 to 98 A. D.), when 
they waged w ar with the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
the third century (A. 1). 222) it was much weakened by tho 
attacks of other tribes, and m tho beginning of tho fifth 
century it was finally overthrown by tho JStpihalUes, or 
Whito Huns. Tho last king of the Yuehi mentioned iu 
history is Kitolo, who took possession .f G&ndhara, hut was 
obliged to roturn to tho West to oppose tho Whito Huns, 


* See D'lhibolol, OriuiUlo, VI. 7; Dc Guigucs, Htoioiie ties Huns ; and 

Bemu&itj Nuuveatu Melange* Asiati^uo*, 1 , 2*0, 
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leaving his son in charge of the now provinco. The son 
established his capital in Fo-la-she, or Parsb&war ; and the 
some of the founder of tho Little Yuchi, as they were 
afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah Kator, 
tho Chief of Chitral. 

, It remains now to compare this account with tho scat- 
tered notices of tho Tochari by classical and Muhammadan 
writers, and to trace their connexion with one of the existing 
races of foreign origin who still form the mass of the popu- 
lation of the Punjab. In discussing the first Scythian invasion 
of llie provinces on the Oxus, I have already identified tho 
Tochari and Asiani of Strabo and Trogns with the Yuchi and 
Kuei-shtcaug of the Chinese. I have also pointed out that 
tho Kucisku'ang are the same as the Knshdn and Khushutt 
of the coins, and tho Gushdv of the Arian inscriptions ; but 
in tho Greek legends *e|; the coins, this name of the ruling 
tribe of tho Yuchi is^tyen. in a different forn^ ps Korsou, 
Korsea, Khommu t mcu& Fora no. As tho first three readings 
are found exdusfyrfftjl on the coins of Kadaphcs or Kudphizes , 
the successor MfJtermmts, they are (lie earliest attempts 
Eilat we possossM the Greek rendering of this name, while 
tWlast readinips the only one that is used by Kaverin and 
P& s £ thib|tifc,vet!|y probable that the name which 
» intendod.Woe^ivoiiffn the earlier readings may still "bo 
preserved m j^iat of the; province of Khorasdn. If tliis^yiew 
is correct, then tto Original name of the tribe must have 
been Kora or Knmami which was afterwards softened to Kor 
And Ktisk, or Korauo anwFusMn. The original term at once 
locals the Ghor&ari of Pfiity, Whic||toceordiiig to him, was 
fjbft Soy thisga name for the Persians, but which in his time 
was most $?obably applied to the Kora or Khorens tribe, 
who then occupied Khorasdn, the old frontier province of 
Pctpia. In all tlie.se names I think that we may roeogni/.e 
without much straining the original form of tho Sanskrit 
Gurjjara, and the Hindi Gujur or Guzar , the well known 
iutm£. Of a foreign race which still forms about one-fifth of 
the population of tho Panj.tb. 

The statement of the Chinese writers, that I ho country 
of the 2>aha? was occupied by tho Yuchi, or Tochari, about 
126 B. C.» is confirmed by Justin, who records that I’hrahatcs 
of Parthia, being defeated and killed by the Scythians, was 
succeeded by his uncle ArUibanus, who died three years 
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afterwards of a wound received in battle with the Thogarii. 
At this time, therefore, or in B. C. 123, the Thogarii, or 
Toehavi, were the immediate neighbours of the Parthians, 
to the north, in the country of the Tahia or Dahoe. The 
date of their southern conquests under Khiu-tsiu-hi, which 
is loosely fixed by the Chinese at about 100 years after 
Chamkao’s embassy, or in B. C. 30-26, may b6 assigned 
approximately to the same period by other notices of the 
classical writers. Thus we learn from them that Sanatrukes 
who had sought refuge with the Sagaraukce Scythians in 
B. C. S7, was ten years later placed on the throne of Parthia 
by tlieir aid. Again, a little after B. C. 37, Phrahales 1th, 
who had been driven from the throne by his own subjects, 
was restored by the “very powerful aid of the Scythians.”* 
But these Scythians must have beon the Tochari, as in the 
same chapter Trogus had described*, the fact of the single 
tribe of Asiani giving kings to tho T(/chari, and the down- 
fall of the F#dueliu‘ (or Sagarauk®).f This aceount of 
Trogus agrees exactly v\ ith that of the Chinese. But as the 
aggrandisement of the Yuchi is attributed to the first king 
Khiou-lsin-ki, who can only he Kujula or tCujulaka, (Kad- 
phiees), the date of this event cpnnot be placed later than 
70 B. C., allowing upwards of 50 years for Jh<|plongth of 
bis reign, which is very probably as he UvIfttoSl years 
of age. * ' 

The earliest Muhammadan account q£ the Tochari wo 
owe to the learned Abu Bible, who aecompaui*''’! Mahmud 
Ghusmavi on bis Indian expeditions.* According v» him, the 
throne of Kabul was held by Turki princes for nearly sixty 
generations, down to the accession of a Brahman dynasty in 
the beginning of the tenth century. If we fix tlic two dates 
at B. C. 00 and A. 1). 1)00, the period of Turki rule will ho 
000 years, or just 10 years per reign. Abu ltihan tells a 
wondrous story of the first Turki King, named B»rhaiukhi y 
or Barlitighi. According to the tradition, Barhatukm on. 
his arrival at Kabul shut himself up in a cave without food, 
and after the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 
cave before a party of peasants, arme^ from head to foot, and 
dressed as a Turk iu tunic, cap, and boots. The people thence* 

* Ju«tin f \L1L, 6 S< } Mm utu nmuuo u xili >. 

+ Trojuw XL1I TlKwhuuumi Am mi, mtouUiw^n? Smluuln' urn. 
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forth looked upon him as a wonderful person whowas destined 
for empire, and so ho made himself master of Kabul, v'hi ( ‘h 
continued in liis family for nearly sixty generations. 'I lie 
cave was named JBakar, and was still visited by many persons 
in the time of Abu ItihAn. Amongst the successors of 
JBarhatukin was Kanak, who founded the J r i/ntr a( Par- 
shilvvar, which bore his name, ami who is therefore idenlieal 
with Kanishka.* 

I have already noticed the fact that the early coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphizcs, of tho h'ors, or A honin'* tribe, bear 
tho name of the Greek Kim? Uornueus on the obverse. It is 
certain therefore that ho must have been the leader of the 
Rushan Toehari, who took Rahul from the Greeks, and con- 
sequently we must identify him with Khlu-tdv-ki, the leader 
of the Vuchi, to whom the ( ’hiuese ascribe the conquest of 
Kipin, Kitofu, and Ibudho, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gandhaia. 
Tint this identification a thuds no clue to the name of AVo/m- 
lakiti or J>arht/yhi. who according to Abu Italian was the 
first king of the Turk# in Kabul. 

The only way that I can see of reconciling the difference 

of name is by supposing that the Kings of the Gnat \ nehi. 

like those of the white linns of liter days, may have u>sum- 

ed titles on their accession to the throne which wer* u^-d 

either alone or in conjunction with their names. Thus the 

Eplithahte prince Ynrfun . who ruled lrom A. i). t»>> to Is,, 

assumed the title of Putdi'm Khun, or the “ 1 5 an Orient 

Khan,*’ by which he must have been generally Known, as 

we find it translab d by the Persians into A had/ Komiz. 

Similarly his successor Tcnhnt. who took the title ol r»lmln-,i 
* 

or the ** const uit,” is most piobahly the In c'n/^h ot I’iidausi, 
Hut the pi act ice was aPo common amongst t h«* Turks, as 
may he shewn by tho. examples of prince A/m'Zo', who took 
the title of Shnpoln A 4*'//, the Di/ahulus ot the Grubs, and 
of his son Cludohni, whose tit h* of Slicin' Kh>m is pr> served 
in the Seiji' Sh'di of Persian history . Judging fiom these 
examples, I tliink that we are justified in supposing that 
IUu’h<*t((fjin may have been the original name ol the prineo* 
who afttnvurd* assumed that of A hnnt-Ku’-Li 

Admitting the probability of this ideal ife-aiimi, J[ 
take, Klnat-ivn-l.i to have been King ot the Anshon tribe 

* t l I , >t, >i‘ Vi i . | j i ’'i|, f II I! I ■ ) It W lloidtt'vliil 

11M > l> a , 11 , 't \ i i 
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ns early as MO B. C. ; that about 120 B. C., ho united tlio 
five tribes of the Yuehi and entered on the career of con- 
quest attributed to him by the Chinese, and that lie died 
about 70 B. C. at St years of age, leaving the throne to his 
son, Yen- Kao-vhhn). To this son the Chinese ascribe the 
conquest of India, that is, of the Punjab Proper, and of all 
the country to the west of the Jumna. I would therefore 
identify him vv ith llocmo or Want Kurt ' pluses, whose coins 
are found in great numbers in these very provinces, and 
who is generally admitted to have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of ICanMika. Regarding the difference of name, 

J am not prepared to oiler any explanation, but I believe 
1 hat Kndphises is only a title, as I find that Kien-iev-fu, 
which might easily be taken for the original form of 
A is translated “good charioteer and archer.’’ 
h'ozuUt h'odvphc# and Ilium fuidpb&n might thus mean 
only A nji'lo and [Jinia, “the good charioteers;” and 
as we know irom a single gold coin that Ilima Kadphisis 
was proud of his skili or invincibility ns a charioteer, this 
sugg< slion may perhaps he right. To this prince 1 would 
assign a reign of twelve voais, which would liv the accession 
of Ivanishka to about 5S 13. C. 

AW have now come to one of the great names in ancient 
Indian history, that of the lndo-Sevtlmn prince Ivanishka. 
whoso eoineision to t lie faith of *S oktw 1/i'iii gave a sudden 
inqmlse to the propag item of Buddhism, which rapidly 
spie.id Us do<'tiiiK , to iho utmost hoc’ Is of tin T’oeharian 
dominion. Promt he Ibqa T.tr.ingini we learn fh . K'Hihh- 
bt and his two brothels lit* silo and Jvthb r, ruled ova.* 
Kashmir lbr sixty jeais. Dining this reign a gi eat Buddhist 
Synod was In Id in Kashmir by the holy An/<t Tursirika, 
and under the personal superintend! m*o of the prince. A 
large 15 /mV, or monastery, and stupendous tope, were erected 
at Parshawar by the monarch himself; and the excavations 
of late joars have shown m that many of the linest Stvpas 
in the Kabul Valley and Punjab must have her i built during 
liis reign. An inscription of Koninhhn, found in a large 
tope at Man iky Ala by (Jeneral Court, ‘s dated in the year 
IS; and a second inscription of Hucinhbi, found by Masson 
in a tope at AVardak, is dated in 51 . A stone slab, discovered 
at Xeda in \usuf/.uib\ Mr. Knew enthal, also bears the name 
of Kanisbka, and appears to be dated in the year 11. Tak- 
ing these three dates together, it seems clear that they can 
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only bo referred to the sixty years’ reign of tho three 
brothers, and therefore that tho reckoning must commence 
from, the accession of Kanishka himself in about 58 B. C. A 
much later date occurs in my Yusufzai inscription trom 
PanjtAr, which shows that the Gush da Kings were still 
reigning in tho year 122 after the accession of Kanishka, 
or about A. D. 65.* Of these later kings wo have no 
records whatever ; but as most of the numerous gold coins 
which are found in Afghanistan and the N. W. Punjab 
must certainly belong to them, wo may confidently expect 
that some lucky chance hereafter will reveal to us tho order 
of their names. 

The supremacy of tho 0! rent Yurlii is said l>v the Chinese 
to have continued undiminislied until the third century, 
when it began to decline, and it would appear to have been 
finally overthrown by the white Finns in the beginning of the 
fifth century. We look in vain for any notices of tho later 
Kushdn dominion in the classical authors, although the name 
was well known to Moses of Khoivue, and to Finland. f 
I think, however, that we may recognize the name of this 
powerful tribe in the Kuspci r<el of Ptolemy, and in the 
Kaspeiri and Km/tcira- of Dionysius and Nonnus, both of 
whom couple them with tho Arieni.*; Piomdus also speaks 
of the Kossoloi as a people of K«'ip< trion race, who non* 
specially famous for swiftness of foot. In these Knspuira- 
the Kashmiris have long ago been recognized; but as the 
Kashmirian kingdom, even in its most palmy days, never 
extended its influence beyond Kangra on the, east and the 
Salt Rango on the south, we must look to some other people 
as the true Knspeirou, whose dominion in the time of Ptolemy , 
about A. D. I to, embraced the whole of the Coper Panj.th, 
and extended on the south-east to the city of Mathura and 
the Vindhya mountains. Tbe only people that lull'll this 
one condition of extended empire arc the Kushdn, whose 
dominion certainly embraced the Punjab, and, if wo may 


* My unpn'-Ai «* is, Umt K itoAhk i u i* ih> j rv^I tit* t t uhu h i- mnv 

by the of VA r imMpy x Tfi* YiLitkUuhlttyA uh»*n? h t t »/ni* th ilo, h 

went «*l‘ th * ci t i<j no* kr»«*w *i to l» to h,Mj t lull of tlu* M\*h < A I) t 

think tt th* t *■ U r *s ^ h< 'Pty [ th*' obi * t«t ot i)a It •! r "v xth»» m ik „ 

it h *• tJttiM . IV if th i* I Ufi AW 1 * v ot tit th‘ VlklttUl P 

k HH or A. I>- 75 b 
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judge from tlio find-spots of their coins, must .also have 
included the country to the eastward as far as the banks of 
the Jumna. 

The true name of h’un/uiii is, perhaps, preserved in the 
hossaioi of Dionysius; and as he calls them a Kaspeinau race, 
1 think it very probable that there has been some confusion 
between the two somewhat similar names of Kashmir a, the 
country, and Knslnhi, the ruling race, to whom Kashmir 
belonged. That Ptolemy’s name of Kaspeinn docs not 
refer to the people of Kashmir Proper, wo may he quite 
certain, from the position of his city of Kanpeira, which is 
to the east of the llavi and to the south of Am a kalis, the 
present Ambu-Kdpi, near Labor. Judging from the name, 
as well as from the position, 1 would identify Kaspaira with 
the modern Multan, of which the earliest name was Kaspa- 
papnra, or as it is usually pronounced Kanappur, w hieh I 
take to he + h, /»' /spapuras of 1 Lt k lUous and the Kaspato ros 
of Herodotus, as well as the Kaspeira of Ptolemy. 

The wide-spread infliuitee of the KusliAn race may, 
perhaps, he inlet .od from the general acceptance of their 
ki ns* lv title of Baa, which exists to the present day amongst 
tin' llajputs of Korhh and Jcsa/aiar, and was once borne by 
the J’uhtors for many generations. The original title, as 
handed down by the very imperfect medium of Chinese 
symbols, would appear to 1m e boon chanj/u, Lsanpu, or zaapit. 
On the coins of A "zala, hadujthes this Native title takes the 
form of zooot', or :ant, in (ircck, and of Yaiui, ,r Yavua, 
in Arian letters, which is changed to yadpa on tlio coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphi/es. Now’, it is a known practice of the 
Turki dialects to soften r to and cons 'quently their zant 
or zaii would have been pronounced Ran by their neigh- 
bours. Similarly their kiishda became koraaa ; their Ao- 
uis/ika, Ktuiarka ; and their Hurhlika , HoerL . Hence, 
instead of Zorn or ’/(tap KamMika, we find Baa Kanerko. 
The curious title of Zap a no, which the Babylon* ms gave to 
the slavo whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the Saka'a, may perhaps be best e* lained by considering 
it as only a slight variation of the same Scythian title of 
king. Tlio elision of the g in Zap a is similar to that which 
1 have already noticed in Moa for Bop a, Boas for Bupilas, 
and 27r for Tiynt. 
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la suggesting the probability that the CJujitM oftlm 
present day may be the descendants of the ancient Ync/ii or 
Tocluxri, I have been chiefly influenced by the fact that, 
besides the Jats, they are the only numerous race of' foreign 
origin in the PanjAb and North-Western Provinces of India 
who are known to have been powerful during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian ere. Thus we have a record in the 
Kaira copper-plate of three princes of the ( inrjjttrn race, 
of whom the last was reigning in the Sohr year or 
A. I). fob. These pt luces I would refer to the Gmjjara 
kingdom of ilwen Tinging, of which the capital in his 
time was Pilonutlo , or Palmer, half way between Amaikot 
and Jodhpur. The first of the three pmiris who may lx* sup- 
posed to have founded litis dynasty cannot be dated later than 
A. 3). 100, at which time we know that tin* power of the 
Iviishan in the Punjab had very much declined. In my 
account of the Kathi 1 have already suggested the probabi- 
lity that Palmer derived it-> name from tin iv brethren the 
B-.ibtii, whom I would identity with tbeSudra dvnastv, which 
held Alor for 137 years, or from A. 1). oO.“> to 012. Accord- 
ing to this view the (injats must have been drivm fiom 
their country of Gurjjara by the Pains in A. 1). olio, and 
as they are found not long afterwards in the counlriost now 
called Guj-uat po the north and north-east of tin* Peninsula 
of Kuthiaw.u), to which they gave their name, 1 think it not 
improbable that they may ll«' tin* bar! arhio-, or J/VrW/'V, 
who are said to fuve captured Paiahhi in A. 1>. o2*J. * Put 
if so, they did not long retain their supremacy , lor at the 
time of llwm Tlwang’s v i>il to Paiahhi, in A, IX (ill, the 
king was a Kshatiiya. In a -reoud copper-plate inscription 
found at Parodn, India. Paja of Smirashtra, is said to haw 
conquered the King of Gurjjara, just one generation In has 
A. lX 812, or between 77"> and SOU. These instances an 
sufficient to show that an ancient Kingdom, named (hjjon r 
had existed to the eastward of the Lower Indus lor at least 
four centuries, or from A. 1). PH) to 800. 

The only evidence that I ran bring forward to prove tip 
existence of a Gttjar kingdom in the north is of rather laid 
date than the Paroda inscription, but it is equally conela 
Stye, as it is supported by the Weighty fart that a very 

* T.xl, AtitnUuf Uy» tlrtn, t , 217 u »l e , la 1 1 i j>r> 
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largo proportion of tlio population about the old city of 
GnjanU is still Gujar, and tho district itself is known 
as Gujar-dcs. Towards the end of the Oth century, or 
between A. D. 8S3 and 001, the kingdom of Gurjjara 
was attacked by Sankara Varmrna, of Kashmir. The 
Raja, named Jlakhana, was defeated, and surrendered 
the district of ToLkudam as the price of peace. * Guijjaia 
is dcsciibed as lying between Trhjarlla, or Kangra, and the 
eounlryof Sain, which I have elsewhere shown to ha\e been 
in the mountains to the west ol the Jbelam. Gt'rjjara 
therefore corresponds with the modem district of Gnjar-des, 
which comprises tho upper half of the (Jhaj Douh , from 
Khimbar to Mitutii and Kadiiabad. The city ol Gujaidl is 
said to have been Hist called 11 mutt, and the district [lair (it- 
(lc 6. its oiigmal foundation is nsciibed to a Surajhansi Raj- 
put, name d Jiaehan Pal, of whom nothing moio is known, 
and its vestoiatum to All Khan, Gujir, whose' name is 
sliangdy b 1 lr i oi' > thihha no, the old llaja of the 0th 
centum hollowing up these tiaditions, Gnj usH is said to 
liaie been d< shoted in A. 1). 130*3, and to ham been le-built 
by the Gujais in A. II. 000, or A. D. ]*i^s, during the reign 
of Akbar. 

J\t the |U’escnt day the Gujars are found in great num- 
bers in ernry pint of the Js r . IV. of India, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and ftoni the 11a/, ira mountains to the Penin- 
sula of Gujuat. They sue specially numeious along the 
tofUiks ot the Ppper .Jumna, near .Jag alii and P "tia, and 
in the Naluranpur Distuet, which during the las century 
Was iietimlly called Gujarat. To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samplar in Pnmdelkhand, and one of the 
northern dtstnc ts ot Gwalior, which is still called <lajar-gdr. 

T!u‘v are lound onlv in small hodh> and much scattered 

*■ * 

throughout 11 Rajputana and tiwahor; but they are more 
munevoiis in the \Vestern States, and speeialh tow aids 
(itijaiat. wlu'ie the\ iorm a large part oi tin' population. 
The Raj is of lliwui to tho South of Delhi n re Gujars. 
Ju the Southern Panjab they are thinly scattered, but 
their numbeis increase lapullv towards <he novth, wher they 
lute gi\en their name to set eial important places, such as 
(J ajifuiit-irala \i\ the Reehna Gujarat In the C’liaj 
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Doab, ana Qijar-Khan in the Sindh Si\aar Doab. They are 
numerous about Jhelam and Hasan Abd&l, and throughout 
the Hazara District ; and they are also found in considerable 
numbers in the Dardu Districts of Chillis, Kohli, and IWlas, 
to the East of the Indus, and in the contiguous districts to 
tlio W est of the river. 

The latest original notice of the Kaapira'i, by any 
classical author, is that which has already been quoted from 
the Bassarica of Dionysius. Unfortunately the age of this 
work is doubtful, bu* it seems to he generally admit it'd that, 
it is not older than A. 1). 250 to 000, the time of Dionysius 
Poriegetes, to whom the poem has been generally attributed. 
In this notice of Dionysius ue fmd the K •upriri coupled 
with the Arieni, which would seem to show that the Katpnn 
were then in possession of the Lower Punjab, although in 
the time of Ptolemy they were separated from the A riaai by 
Northern Indo-Scvthia. Prom this notice L infer that tin* 
Kmpeiri , or Kushan tribe, had already begun fo move 
towards the South before the end of the 2nd centurv,nt 
which time, as we learn from Dionysius. IVriegetes, the Lower 
Indus was still held by the Scythians. 

In parting with tin 4 Kushan and taking tip the (injurs, 
■without being able to show that the two people aetually 
occupied the same country gt the same time, I leel that the 
proof of tlieir identity is still incomplete. Dot in showing 
that the KnMn had occupied the Southern Panjfil) about 
the end of the 3rd century, and that the Gajars were in 
possession of Marusthala, to the South of the Punjab, before 
the cud of the t*th century, L think that the two events may 
be best explained hv connecting the sudden disappearance 
of the Kushan with the sudden appearance of the Gijars in 
the same track towards the South, as successive actions of 
the same people. In putting forward the suggestion that 
the Go jar # of the present day may he the descendants of the 
ancient Torhuri or Kvshdn, 1 am chiefly influenced by tho 
fact that they are tho only numerous race of foreign origin 
in the Panjilb and North-Western Provinces who, besides 
the Jots, are known to have been powerful during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 1 may also add that the 
G i jars aro the only race whose tribal names seem to oiler 
a probable clue to their descent from the Tochari or Kitshdn. 
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I have already pointed out that the earliest forms of the 
name of this powerful clan, as found on the coins of Kozoulo 
Kad phizes and Kozola Kadnphes, arc Korson, Korsea , and 
Khoramu, in Greek; and Kmhdv , Khushan, and Gushnn in 
Avian; and that the later forms, as found on the coin 
legends and inscriptions of Kancrke or Kanislika, are 
uniformly confined to Korano and G unban. Now, both of 
these leading forms of the name would appear to ho preserv- 
ed amongst the tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Korso 
may, I think, he identified with the Go mi, or Uorani, and 
A' unban with the Knnane or Kunaon i, or Kuthune, which are 
two of the most widely-spread tribes of the present day. 
both of them are still found in the Sindh S&gar Doah, and 
on the banks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must have been divided for many centuries. 

Lit) L i. Vuhi, on Kvtoii. 

According to the Chinese writers Kitolo, the King 
of the Great Yuchi or Toehari in the beginning of the fifth 
century, conquered Ualkh, GandhAra, and live other pro- 
vinces.* Jle was obliged to return to the west to oppose 
tilt- white Huns and left bis son in charge of Gdudlidra, who 
established the kingdom of the Little Yuchi in Fo-lu-nba, 
or Pan-haw ar. Hut the name of Kitolo, or Kafor, would 
appear to have been adopted by the horde, as Abu llihdn 
Ctjdls the Turk} prince who was supplanted about A. D. 900 
by his Brahman minister, “the last of the Katoru.dn Kings.’’ 
The supremacy of the race was then lost, bur not their 
name, which still exists in the petty State of Chitral, whoso 
Chief proudly styles himself Shah Kafor. 

The Chinese earcfidly distinguish between the two 
divisions of the Yuchi by fixing the capital of the Great 
Yuchi at Kabul, and the capital of the Little Yuchi at 
Parshawar, the kings of both being of the same family. 
Abu Kihftn also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
but simply calls the kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled for nearly sixty generations. As Abu ltihi\u visited 
Kabul and Peshawar only 100 \ ears, ‘ter the accession of 
the Brahman dynasty, his testimony as to the race of tho 
previous dynasty is quite unimpeachable. It is also con- 
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firmed by the Ttaja Tarangini, which places a Turmhht 
King; on the frontiers of Kashmir between A. 1). 8h3 and 
1)01. Kut we have the equally trustworthy evidence of linen 
Thsang to show that the boasted supremacy of the Turki 
race for nearly sixty generations was interrupted for some 
time during the seventh century, as the pilgrim both m 
coming and returning found the whole of the Kabul Valley 
under the sway of a Kaluttriya King. During the period 
of his pilgrimage, from A. 1). <>30 to (ill, the dominion of 
the Tuhulo, or Toch t rt, was limited to part of the province 
of Balhli, which had already been over-run by the Tu-hiae 
or eastern Turks. Hat thoso Nomads of the east were soon 
forced to give wav before the stronger Nomads of the west, 
when the Arabs, in A. D. 051, crossed the Oxus, and made 
a permanent conquest ol the country. 

Theswavof the Hindu ICshatrivas in Kabul could not 
have exceeded two generations, or about 50 \e’w-s, as in 
A. D. 007 we find that the Prince of Kabul was a cousin ol 
the Prince of KesbA Again, in A. 1). TOO, both the 
King of the Turks and the King of Kabul are said to have 
borne the same title or family name, which was also common 
to the Kings of Kashmir, f l r nibrtuimtely this name is 
doubtful, owing to the wonderful uncertainty that attends 
the reading of most proper names written in Persian 
character 4 '. According to (lildemeister, the mum' is hmnd 
in Masudi, Ibn-Katlur, Almakin, Ahulfcda, and Khondemii, 
aud lias been variously read as ZnnM, '/until, Zuntit, Zuithbat, 
Zantoty Rut hot, It u /hit, ttuttn 1 , Rrttf, and ttetjut. Another 
reading is given by Sir Henry Elliot, in his translated extract 
from the Tankh-i-Alfi, as Ru,but, hut in the original text 
I iiud Rut hut l Aeeordiug to Masudi, this name had 
continued in iw amongst the kings of Northern India 
down to his time, to which Ahulfi da adds that it was aho 
|ised in Kashmir. Hut Masudi s»aj>s that the name of the 
King of Kashmir was er-Jtanm, which is a general title 
for “all kings’" J It appears to me, however, that Uiis 
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last name should probably bo road as or- lf r ah)o, for f’annma, 
which was the family name of tin* kings of Kashmir in the 
time of Alasudi, As to the reading of the doubtful title 
my present impression is, that (ho tirst half ol it represents 
Hie title of Shalu, w ritton /at, v luVU occurs so frequently on 
tin* coins of the Little Yuehi, 

T«rnnr\iii;> o , W airr Hi 

[ su "jested formerly that the Jl)thlhoh/o< ,, or While 
Huns, must bo the same p'*oph' a-, the Little Yuehi. L was 
led to this conclusion by the mime of < J«l«nfu which is ap- 
pliod to the White Huns bv Ihiseus, and u Inch is found under 
the form of lualara, not onl\ on the Tndun j^old coins of 
the lliddu. Tope, but also on the Ki'-hmiiian coins ot Toia- 
mmaaml Piawivasena. jS'ou M< </hat ahaa, the grand-fat lu*r 
of ToramAna, and the founder ol his d\ nasty, is said to ha\e 
been pn v to; 1( j >> dor the piotmuon of (hpulitya. King ot 
(Jandiura, and n*- he reianed mdj snii generations betoie 
l» (J la, tin* d ite ol both kings mt\ he lived with some 
Ci itaintv about A. D. 110. Here, flu n, we have tbe name of 
lu'tltna appearing on the coins ot Kabul and Ka-lnnir at tlie 
\ei) same time that Ktto'o, Hie leader of tbe I\utor,na» 
tube, i*- said to leae occupied K ibul and (iandhura. 1 
therefor* eonelud<*(l that tbe A't tiara of the coins, the 
JCatonuaif of Mm Kalian, the htfo/o of the Chinese, and the 
MV rt/(t or While Huns of Ibi-.tus, are the sane people, 
f^ftm now vitisfnd that Vrisuis is wiumr m a] , ’’ying the 
jgiamo o f Cnhtn/n to the White Huns The mi.iakcwas 
It, natural one, for the White lluns and the Little 5 uchi rose 
to notice at the same time, at the beginning of the 5th 
cent my, and as they were near neighbours, a distant Latin 
author may ho excused for confounding two barbarous races. 

Most of our knowledge ot ihc White lluns ii derived 
from the Chinese, who lime presen ed a list of tin* kings uitK 
short accounts of their reigns. Hut the briei . .a ices of the 
Persian and classical writers also are Aery valuable, a* they 
refer to the most brilliant peiiod of t’« \r career, when they 
waged war on equal terms with some of tlio most powerful 
of the bassanian Kings.* According to the Chinese, the 
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founder of the Sogdian dynasty of White Huns was Sfufun, 
who, in A. 1). 385, retired to the west with his brother, 
and in 402, after the defeat of the Iliungnu , changed the 
old title of tsunyn to kluikdn, and assumed the new name ol 
kieu-teu-fet , or the “good charioteer and archer.’ He 
died in 110, and after three short and uneventful reigns, was 
succeeded in 12^ by his cousin's son Hi, who assumed the 
title of Solicit Kioto, or the “Divine Kiiur." During a 
reign of fifteen years Solicn conquered the Wei Tartars, and 
received a Chinese princess in marriage. To him also we 
must attribute the Sevthian invasion of Persia, which took 
place during the reign of Bahram-Gor. His successor Chn 
Khun, after a fruitless war with the Chinese, died in A. D. 
4(51, and left the throne to h is son Yurhin, w ho took tin* 
title of Shulo-Puehin Khun, ortho “Bountiful Piineo.” 
This is without doubt the same prince whom the Persian 
historians call Khmh Kuu'uz, or the “Bountiful,” winch is 
a literal translations of the title which he assumed on his 
accession. To his aid the Persians ascribe the eleval ion oi 
Piruz to the Sassanian throne; hut ns this event took plan 
in A. D. 4 38, the assistance must have been given in lii-t 
father.* Pirns, however, made war on A //«*// A umiz about 
A. D. 480, and only escaped destruction through the cle- 
mency of the prince whom he had wantonlv athtekwd. 
Smarting under the disgrace, the Sassanian King, in 4*G, 
again invaded the territories of Kliush ,N*awAz, and lost both 
his army and life. Eusebius, an ambassador from the Em- 
peror Zeno, accompanied Kirn/ on this rash expedition, and 
from him the W* stern World learned that the conquests of 
the JEpthalite Kiruis “ had boon stretched from the Caspian to 
heart of India, that their throne was enriched with emeralds, 
and their cavalry supported by a Hue of two thousand ele- 
phants.”! From the Chinese we learn that m A. D. t i 0 
their Emperor Hum tan attacked Shnh-PnvhtH with an mis. 
mense army, when no less than fifty thousand of the Whito 
Huns are said to have been slain on the first battle. But the 
close of the w ar must certainly have been to the advantage of 
the Nepthalib: Prince, as vve find that in A. D. 175 he de- 
manded and obtained a Chinese princess in marriage, hhulo* 
Jfnehin died in 115, and was succeeded bv bis son /mu-inn, 
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who a«wl the title of Fn-ku-sJmn Alum, or Hie “ Constant 
Prince.” Tins name appears to mo to he tho samo as the 
Foyaniah of Firdausi, which differs only hy the transposition 
of the last two letters of the Persian name. 

The first <U nasty of tho White Huns was broken up in 
A. 1). 191 hv tho rebellion of a (icneval,* who, after the defeat 
and death of his hovereiym, retired to the westward with an 
army of 100,000 men, and proclaimed himself Khan of the 
White Huns; hut tin* throne was successfully deputed by 
Ifo-kui, who became Empaoi, under the title of lleu-hlo- 
fit-lui-h'-cbp Alum, or the *• Ph» i^ant and amiable Piinee '* 
He was followed hy his son Fvlu, or To him Klum, who in 
t~< iS unskilled in hat tie with the revolted Kimr of the Kaoche 
Tartars. His son C/ictnut then succeeded, tinder the title of 
Tun-lo-fu-po-tcii-fo Khan, or the “ Wise lluler,” and in A. J). 
{) I 0 completely re-estahlbln d the power of the White Iluns 
hv the defect and doath ol the Kin" of the Kaoche. But 

K * 

lc> was repulsed hv Aynhlu, the Cien* val who had rebelled m 
A l). 191 ; and m A 1) 520 he was defeated and put to death 
hy a pads of rein Hums nobles, aided In his mother, who 
phutdhis soum*er hrotlur On aim on the throne. The new 
kin" took the title of Su-ln u-ft’u-ytiu tuu-fu Khun, ortho 
“ Pi mee who sei/i s and holds fnmlv.” lie refused homage 
to the \\'< i Tartars, and alter a glorious reign of 2G sears he 
refused Ins daughter to Tnmu n, the pow ei (ill Khan of the Tu - 
limn or Eastern Tmks. Tin /nun instnntlj marched to attack 
his seven ign, and gave him such a disutrous dele ■ that ho 
killed himself m dispair. Onowii was succeeded y his son 
(tlumloulnn, who was shortly followed In Lo-hican, the last 
’Independent Emperor of the White Huns. After fighting 
many unsuccessful battles against the Tu-ktue, or Eastern 
Turks, Lo-hwan sought volume in China amongst the Wei 
Tartars; hut Inin" het rased and given up to tho Turks, lie 
was beheaded outside the walls of Sujhanfu in A. D. ,">55, 
and from that time the "rent Klmn of the White Iluns 
became a tributary of tlm Turks. 

A few years later, or in A. I). 509, Monhtch, the vassal 
piinee of the Sogdoites, appeared at Constantinople as the 
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ambassador of Dimbnl, great Khan of the Turks. The am*, 
bassador and his colleagues were distinguished from other 
northern barbarians by their splendid apparel and rich pre- 
sents; and “their letters in the Scythian character nod lan- 
guage announced a people who had attained tin* rudiments ot 
science.’’* Several embassies followed between Constanti- 
nople and Mount Altai. The duration of the journey is not 
stated, but from the subsequent embassies of Carpiui, 
Rubmquis, and the Polos it is certain that the travelling 
alone would have occupied about two years, and tin** whole 
journey, with the necessary delays at intermediate cmnts, 
may have extended to three or four years. Tho last embassy 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who died in A. I). .“>s2, did not, 
reach Mount Altai until after tho death of Di/ahut, which, 
supposing him to bo tho Xlnipnho of the Chinese, did not 
take plaeo until ob7. The interval is more tlun four yen's, 
but 1 see no reason to doubt the identity of Di/ulmi and 
Shapolio. The names arc absolutely the same, as the s\ 1! >ble 
Dk is only an elongated firm of 1) , or 1)*h, just ;e T< in 
% , exH(iro8, is of T$, or C’/< in < '/e'/o,\ Put a further piool* 
qf the.ir identity is found in the name of the success ,r of 
JBUaabnl, who is called Shrfm him i by the Chinese. and 8a\e 
Shall by the Persians. I have thought it neetssary to dwell 
at some length on these identilieatiuns, because the wauMftf 
them has been so strongly tell as to cause grave doubts of 
tho truth of the Chinese histo'nes. Tin se doubts w now 
bo removed, and hereafter the student of early Indian history 
may rely with confidence on tho generil aoeuraev of tho 
Chinese accounts of the great Scythian h'udes. 

At the time of their subjection by t lie Turks, the Sog- 
(loites or White ffuns were a “polite and warlike people, 
who bad vanquished the Persian Monarch, and carried their 
victorious arms along the burnt-*, and perhaps to the mouth 
of the Indus.” 1 have quoVd this pas-age from (libbon to 
show that the extension of the N'epthalite dominion to tho 
valley of tho Indus was admitted by tho learned historian of 
the Homan Empire. 

In the early pait of tho next century 1 r wen Th sang 
describes thnTuhoIo, or Toehnri, of the Oxuh, as weak and 
timid. Their language dttfered hut littlo from that of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, but their writing, which consisted of 
only 25 letters, was read from loft to right. f This account 
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Agrees with that of the Byzantine writers, that the letters 
brought by the Sogdoito l’rineo Maniach were in tlio “ Scy- 
thian character and language.” 11 wen Thsar g also mentions 
that the Tocfotri had gold and silver coins which differed in 
shape from the money of other countries, lie gives a 
similar description of the gold, silver and small cupper coins 
in U't' at Kapha near Kabul, which differed in size as well 
as in 'firm from those of other kingdoms. At llamivan the 
h-tleis and money were the same as those of the Tochari, 
hut at Kapisa the language was different, although the 
lottei s were still the same. From this description w’e may 
inter with certainty tliat the Kdiahoju Prince of Kabul was 
a recent intruder, because the beythian letters were still in 
use in both Kapisa and Band) an, the two principal cities of 
lus dominions. 

It would bo premature at present to enter into any 
examination of the coins to which llwen Thsang alludes, as 
the tew w< ll-proM nod summons that we possess have not 
)H h»’en sot ndaetorily dt eipbeml. One set of these i-ohis is 
In-lingual, tlie two longer legi mis being in Sanskrit and 
IN hh i, and tin* shoitest m w lint, perhaps, may he best named 
as ICpthalite-Se) thian. 'flu si* coins, *m account of thg 
Smskrit legends, l would refer to the Little Yuchi of the 
Kabul \ die), (mivvoothoi >*oinx we liinl the pure Indian 
words /'< •n/iho/u and i'doyodi/m, which max, pci haps, he 
onl) tides and not names, as both of (hem mean simply 
*‘L>rdoi the Hast * It seems more probable, ho v over, that 
.they are the aetu n name* of the laltle Yuohi > rinees of 
Kaiml, who lmd adopted Sanskrit names after they had 
become part util) Indmni/cd. Lady Sale possessed a oohl 
coin of tin same series with the pure Indian name of 
Houhtmsukti : and 1 have mj self several copper coins of 
smallei sj/e, with the various It gemls ol’ i>ri-J(ty((tt>-Xarendr<t 
and J<ty<d/t-bn-*\<(, < odra. lle^e, then, we have already 
discovered all three of the different kinds of coins described 
by llwen Thsang, nanuly, large gold and silu. money of a 
si/e different from that of other people, and copper money 
of a smaller si/e. 

I have already identified the ddarito of Prisons, the 
Ktlolo of the Chinese, and the Kotor min of Ahu Ilihun, 
with the people of Clutral, whose Chief still bears the titlo 
of Shah Kator, But the name is not confined to Chitral, 
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as it is found also amongst the Kafirs under tlic form of the 
Kaldr tribe.* I conclude therefore that the subjects of 
Shah Kator of Chitr.il are only that portion of the triho 
who have become Muhammadans. I infer also that the 
people of Yasin, on a tributary of the lvumir River, must 
be of the same race, because they speak the same language. 
This would extend the present limits of the Kotor tribe over 
the whole vallev of the upper P.tnj kora Hner, aeourilry 
considerably larger than Kashmir. To the vast of tin 1 
Indus I think that ive, perhaps, may trace the Calonta or 
Kator, under the slightly alured name of Kator. 'Ibis 
tribe is principally found iu the district of Fateh -jomj , which 
is more generally known hv the name of A afar-det>, or 
“ Country of the Katun.” It extends from the Haro liner 
on the noith to the .S ■ hda Riw r on the south, and ineludt s 
the large towns of Burlun, lhwin-Ahd.il, and Fateh-piug 
The largo village of Usnun, between Shah-dheri and Balar, 
was founded by a lvntar, ami is tbeiefote general !j ealh d 
Usman Katar. But the bead quarter-, of the tribe is vial 
to have been at Ctue-a, a large ruimd mound close to l\tn h- 
jang. The Kotois themselves chum to be Rajputs , but as 
this is not admitted b\ anv one of their neighbours. J con- 
clude that they must be the disrendnnts of some one of flits 
foreign races which have at dilh rent tunes settled in X AY. 
India, and, as their names igree almost exact I \ f would 
suggest their identification with the C tdontw, oi Little 
Y'uehi. 

Tliroughout tin’s discus-ion on the presumed tneesliy 
of the leading R.inj ib tnh s, f have rtgorouslv adlicnd to 
the dictum v\ lm h 1 at first luiddowu, that the descendants 
of the [ndo-Sev tliians could not possibly he found imongsl 
any of the Rajput nues of hue An m blood. We know 
from the historians of Alexander that the sv stem of caste 
had been firmly established in the Ran jab several centuries 
before the first Hcj Hinn invasion ot the Sm oi Abdra. We 
know also that the social rules laid down in the Code of Mauu 
must have been in full force at least as eaity as the sixth 
century befoie Christ, when Buddha began to fea< lithe 
natural equality of all classes. By the social rules of Mariu’s 
code, which arc rigidly observed even at the present day, 
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Brahman must wed with Brahman, and Kshatriya with 
Kshatriya, and the offspring of mixed parents is placed 
beyond the pale of the twice-born classes. In the face of 
these stringent rules for the preservation of the purity of 
caste, it is quite inconceivable that any strangers, since the 
time of Alexander, could have been admitted amongst the 
iw ice-born classes of Aryan blood. If therefore any descen- 
dants of the Tndo-Seythian conquerors still exist, we can only 
look lor them amongst those races whose foreign origin 
most eh arly proved by their exclusion from the privilege of 
marriage with the Arian K shatriy as. 

OP these classes the most prominent and numerous are 
the Ahirf), the Jets, and the Gitjuvs* But as the first are 
mentioned by Mann, they must certainly have been in India 
beiore the time of Alexander, and as they are very numerous 
in the eastern district > of Mir/apur, Benares, and Shalia- 
bad, they e mnot possibly he id< ntified with the Indo- 
Sev i Ilians, whose domiui >n dnl not extend beyond the Upper 
dances. They are found also in gnat numbers in Sindh 
and (iujai.it; hut there is not, as far as I aui aware, a single 
Aha iu the Punjab. The Join and (lujars on the contrary, 
Jonu more than one- half of the population of the five rivers. 

I think, there fun , that the evidence is very strong, indeed, 
in favour of theii being the descendants of the two great 
races ol Ln do-bey tiiians. It is true that Colonel Toil has 
given the Juts a place in his list < f the “ thin y -six royal 
laces/ 1 hut tins position is not admitted by bis ow i autlior- 
ilie>, and is distinctly contradicted bv bis own statement 
tint no Rajput would intermarry with them. Sir 11. .Ten- 
kins, too, has argued for the Bajput descent of the (lujars 
of .Nagpur, but this honour is never assorted by the (lujars 
of any other district, and is mo&t certainly not allowed by 
any one else, ^\ly own exper'cnee, which has embraced as 
long a periixl as that of either Tod or Jenkins, and which 
has extended over a much wider field, is suppottod by the 
• high testimony of Alomitstuart l$lpbinstone+ and Sir Henry 
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Elliot, ami is confirmed by the well-known proverb, which 
couples the Jdfs and G a jars with the Oudariyas and Colas, 
or shepherds and suit-makers, 

Jut, Gatlariya, Gtijar, Gold, 

b> char on ,{-j /w!a mein. 

This is a common saying amongst tho people of the 
North-West, and may be translated almost literally as 
follows : 

Jilts, Gadaryias, Gujars, Gola-, 

Are al! four the tamo sort of fellows. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

In comparing the existing ruins of ancient Punjab 
cities with the different accounts that we possess in the 
Chinese and classical authors, I propose to follow tho 
footsteps of Alexander himself. I hate already noticed the 
fact that, as the Chinese pilgrims as well as the Macedonian 
conquerors entered the Punjab from the west, their routes 
will mutually illustrate each other. For this reason l prefer 
to begin my description of tho antiquities of the PunjAb 
near the banks of the Indus, and gradually to work my 
w r ay to the eastward, in company with :he Macedonian 
soldiers of Alexander, and the lluddhist pilgrims of China. 
With their journals in our hands we may ventme lo visit 
the ruined cities of the Panjab with the certainty that our 
time will not be wasted in limitless r» search. Hut before 
entering on the description of these antiquities, \ think it 
right to say a few words on the date and value of the differ- 
ent authorities on whom we have to depend lor most of our 
early information. 

The army of Alcxand* r spent the winter of 1C 0. 327 
in reducing the district of Poukelaot's to the west of the 
Indus. After tho capture of Aornos, early in the spring of 
320, Alexander crossed the Tndus to Taxila, where he halted 
fora whole mouth, which delajed his arrival at the Jlydas- 
pes until May. There he was again delayed by the opposi- 
tion of Porus, so that he did not cross that river until about, 
tho middle of June, when the seasonal rains had already set 
in. During July and August lie was engaged in his march 
to the Uyphaxis and hack again to Kickiea on the llvlaspes. 
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Kent ember was spent in making the tinal arrangements 
for his voyage, and on the 1st October 11. C. 320, lie began 
his descent of the river. The voyage lasted nine months, 
of which three may be assigned to the descent of the llydas- 
pes and Akesines, and the remaining six months to the 
descent of tho Indus. The whole time, therefore, that 
Alexander spent in the Panjab, from his first crossing of 
the Indus to his arrival at the confluence of the five rivers, 
■was rather less than twelve months, and was altogether com- 
prised within the year P>. C. 320. The materials collected 
by the companions* of Alexander during this campaign have 
boon preserved by Strabo, Curtins, and Arrian. Much valu- 
able infonnation aho may be gleaned from tho geographical 
work of Pliny ; but as he does not always mention his 
authorities, it is sometimes difficult to say whether his state- 
ments were derived fiom the journals of actual observers 
in Alexander’s expedition, or from the hearsay talcs of 
sailms of Ins mvi time 

The Travels of Apollonius of Tyana would have been 
invaluable for the history of the Punjab, if we could place 
entire dop’iidewv on the truth of the nairative. The 
journey is said to have been made dining the nign of the 
Pan hian King, Haulanos, between A. I). J2 and to, and the 
original account was dtawn up by the Assvrian Parais, the 
companion of Apollonius. Put the life of Apollonius by 
Plnlostr.it us, which is the only work that we now po-sess, 
was not compiled until a century and a haK later, and is 
altogether so full of the marvellous as to excite i’ r suspicion 
instead of winning our confidence. T flunk it piohahlc that 
Apollonius and his lompamon actually visitel Ta.xila, and 
perhaps also Jwula-Mukhi in the K. Panj.il); but I doubt 
many of the details, and I altogether reject the long 
conversations with King Pluaatis of Taxila and the Brahman 
Iarehas. 

The geographical work of Ptolemy is too well known to 
need any 0 description, and l only mention it here for tho 
purpose of noting its date, which may l) ' fixed with (ortaintv 
between the >enrs 110 and ICO A. i The number of new 
names which first appear in Ptolemy shows that he had 
access to original information, which was not in the possession 
of tit her bt ratio or Plmy. 11 is information, too, is all the 
more valuable on account of its later date, a* it helps to till 
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up tlic long bionic that precedes the arrival ol |h«‘ 
Chinese pilgrims. His date, in foot, is j>*#t midway between 
Alexander B. C. 330, and 11 wen Thsang A. D. 030. 

Fa-Hinn, the first Buddhist pilgrim from China whose 
travels have been preserved, began his journey in A, D. 300, 
and as he entered India from the west, his account of the 
PanjtYb may be dated as early as A. 1). 100. His details are 
few, and are, besides, chiefly eon fined to the notices of Buddhist 
marvels and relics ; but his geographical notices arc •valuable 
for their precision, as he genet ally fixes the position of ever) 
place that lie visits by its hearing and distance from that 
which he had just left.* 

The next Chinese pilgrim*, -named lyt'ttt/- Yttn and limit- 
& rnff, also entered India fiom the vv» st in the year 5ug. 
0 heir travels are confined to the Kabul Valiev and IN est< m 

I 

Panjab ; but the details are som< times minute and intm -t- 
ing. 

But all the previous fiaveU of Chine-e ThuhlliMs ,«« 
ecdipsul by the longer and inoie sy*.h m itie j.mncys ot 
Hwen Thsnng. This enthusiastic pilgum left his native 
land in A. D. 020, and did not nturu until the spiing of 
(>15. lie crossed the Indus from the west <arly in A 'T>. 
G31, and after visiting Taxila. M inikyula, Kashmir, .s.iK.il », 
and many other places, lie crossed the Satin) about the 
middle of A. D. (535, having thus <.pent upwards of four 
years in the PanjJb. Six years Inter he vkil d Multan and 
Polufato in the S. Panjab, from whence he letwrmd to the 
great monastery of Subunit m Mngadho, and lialhd »hcro 
for four months to clear up sundry doubts. lie m \t attend- 
ed the great quinquennial assembly held at Pray a g, in 
April ami May 013. and about Septembi r of the same 
year he reached Jalandhar m the l’anjib, and alter again 
visiting M:\nikyala and Taxila, he finally re-eross, d the Indus 
early in A. 1). 64 1. ilis various journeyings in the PaujiNh, 
therefore, extended to a period ol nearly tour yeais, of which 
one-half was spent in Kashmir. It is almost impossible Mi 
exaggerate the importance of these travels for the light 
which they throw upon early Indian history; and fort ho 

* A Ml ) AC ii i*t i» U at \ v !!i\n Ti %Ni *« \ * *» »i f iMj 1 t t J y 

tW K*h H l Uit *U Ha '#4 an i i iitht 
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illustration of the Buddhist antiquit i<*s of India, it is mt 
too much lo say that they arc quite invaluable. For 
the translation of these travels we are wholly indebted to 
M. J alien, who with great ability and unwearied resolution 
de\ oted no levs than 20 years to the acquirement of two of 
the most dillieult of all languages — Sanskrit and Chinese. 
How well he has succeeded may lie seen in the masterly 
translation of JFwen Thsanq’s life and tiaveK, in three 
volumes, which he has fatten to the public at different times 
from IS 50 to 1 s 5S. Before this tianslation appeared, all 
our attempts to fathom the unsteiies <»f Buddhist antiqui- 
ties tu'rt 1 hut m< re conjectures. To us one <S7 vpa then only 
differ* d from another A/epe bv ilv vi/e. while thevpeeiai pur- 
post* ot eaeh particular monumeut was utterly unknown. 
But now, thanks to M. Julien lor his admirable translation, 
we are able to distinguish one monument from another, and 
to say with certainty for what puvpovc each one of the 
uieater Sh<i»i, was original!) dtdgned. 

Tlte eeour q>hy of linen 'i livamr’s t rat el has been most 
al In and < . iiieaiU cvmi'in d h\ M. \hienSt. ALutininlns 
learned Mt moirou Central Avia and India, which is appended 
to the tldid tolutm* of Al. .lidini’s tranvlation. llis identifi- 
cation* leo< In on made with *o much care and success 
that lew pine s h tse cveapul his nveareh. and most of these 
hate eveaptdonlt b eau*ethe impeifeetiun or want of lultv^s 
in our maps rendered aetu.d identification quit*’ impossihlo. 
Asa vp t eimeu of n.skten *tit ical xairueit), 3 te v cite tho 
jto.vition of r.tviia whi<*h he places near l 'titmtn-KaLh', at 
7 or ts mile*, to the Ik or S. 11. of llavnu-AbdiV ; the actual 
t mpkieena nt. winch l hate diveoteivd dming tho present 
tear, hetmr to the e.ist of Sluh-diu : i, al 10 miles to tho 
South- Hast ot llavan-Ahd il, and 1 miles to tlic South of 
Tsinan Katar. 

But our aekiiow lodgments are also due to Professor 
Lassen for his tery learned and txlumstn* work on tho 
antiquities of India generally, and more especially for his 
lucid memoir on the ancient geo 'apliy of the Punjab 
contained in the' Pontapotamnt tmliea. To him also our 
thanks are due for many curious and valuable, illustrations 
of the earl) hi«ti»r\ and antiquities of tho Punjab, which his 
groat arul taried lcarnimr has enabled him to draw from both 
Sanskrit and classical sources. 
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In describing the ruined cities and ancient monuments 
of the Panjab, I propose to begin on the west bank of the 
Iudus, and to work towards the east, keeping closely to ilu; 
general track that was followed both by the Macedonian 
king and by the Chinese pilgrims. In carrying out this 
scheme, I will begin at Peshawar as a wadi known slarting 
point, from w'hieh Ilu on Thsang’s bearings and measure- 
ments w'ill be a guide to the identification of other places to 
the w'est of the Indus, The various ancient sites thorchm 
will be noticed in the following order : 

T. Pt slid if nr, or PnruAhurnrtt. 

II. Pnnhbilnrtth, or Pntkrlnolh, 

III. Vnlodhvri, or ParuAui. 

1V\ Ohi/i'l , or Ctalltondn. 

V. Luhor , or Saint urn. 

VI. Aornos. 

VI l, Ttartln, or TohAumln, 

Ylll. Jhutnn Abddl. 

IX. Booti Bind, 

X. It a far. 

XL Bddnrpiir. 

XIL JmU. 

XI 1 1. Tar.nvr 
xn . Kiii'tiiid, _ 

XV r . B hroi Piiid/ ) or 
XVI. Mdutkyafv. 

XVIL t'vil I'nha.-iti 
XVI T I. D/himtr, or B>(f> pit « ‘a. 

XIX. Jinn//, or Xtltt’n. 

XX. r, or KtdokAht 

XXL Saoanlii-irnln.TdHi, or sttiipihi. 

XXII. (wi nr. 

XXI fJ llmi-.'v, or Xnrn-Shih". 

XXIV. A, A, a-hum. 

XXV. Sot fa ml. 

XXVI. Th hii or SUniut'sirara. 

XXV1L A aim, 

xxvm Pah on, nr prithuduln , 

XXIX. Snt/h, or Sr nr/ It mi. 

XXX. flat itlti'dr, or (Jant/a-du urn, 

X X X L Jforad/nwj. 

XXXII. Cbnl/irltfitij , 
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I. PKSHAWAK, on PAR AS HAWAII A. 

The groat city now called Peshawar is first mentioned 
by Pa-lliaii in A.* 1). 100, under the name of Fo-lcu-sha* 
It is next noticed by Sung-Yun in A. D. 520, at which time 
the King of Gandhara was at war with the King of Kipin, 
or Kophene, that is, lvahul arid Ghazni, and the sur- 
rounding districts. Sung-Yung does not name the city, 
but bis description of its great Stupa of King Kia-iv-sa -lut, 
or Kaniska, is quite sullieient to establish its identity, f At 
the period of II wen Thsang’s \isit in A. I). 0R0, the royal 
family had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gandliara 
was a dependency of Knpisaor Kabul. But the capital which 
JLwon Thsang calls Pn-la-aha-pv-lo, or Parm/uit^ara, was 
still a great city of JO//, or OJ miles in extent-! It is 
next mentioned bv Masudi and Abu Bili.tn, in the 10th and 
11th eetu uries. undii the name of V»n luitnir, and again 
by Baoai oi th< lGtii eentuiy. it is always called by 
lie' - tir’.e name throughout his commentary's. Its present 
name we owe to Akhar, whose fondness lor innovation led 
him to change the anchsit Puras/aitnira. of which lie dul 
not know the on ailing, to Peslaiinu', ortho “Iron tier town.*' 
Uml Ka/1 gives both names. § 

The antiquities of Parasha*' a.r are dcseiihed by Ilwen 
Tbvmg in ’riat detail. Of these the most sacred was a, 
ruined Sfa t >a mar Hie north-west corner of the city, which 
had fori m Jy r continue d tin .thua-hoirf of Buddha. In A. 1). 
102 at the time of t’a Ur n’s visit, the truly vessc was still 
there ahbough the King <>t the Xu chi had endeavoured to 
carry it away “ He hroug > r a large elephant ,iehly eapri- 
.sonnl ami placed the bowl upon the •dephant, but the 
elephant fell to *ho earth unable to advance, tie then 
construct -d a four-wheeled ear, and placed the bowl thereon, 
and yoked eight elephants to draw it, but they were unable 
to move a -tep. I he king then knew that the destiny of 
the howl was not yet fulfilled.’ Afterwards, ' hen Lm-Ilian 
visited Ceylon, he lu ard that “the Paint, or Alms-howl, of 
Buddha originally was preserved in tl city of Yaisair ; hut 

* l?pil L ii 1 itun ’» 34 
t n » y m 

$ J titan i IT , 1<‘1 
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now it is in tlic borders of Gendh.lra. In somewhat like 
a hundred years it will again bo transported to the country 
of the Western Yuehi.* In the diary of Sung-Yun thou* 
is no mention of the Alms-bowl ; and as the reigning King 
of G'tndlura was not a Buddhist, it is most probable that 
the bowl had already been removed. In A. 1). 030, when 
Hwen Tli sail" Hsited GAndbara, the bowl was in Persia. 
Strange to say, this onee famous \essel still exists near the 
modern Kandahar, where, according to 8ir It. Bawlinson, 
it is held in much estimation by the Muhammadans. 

The next object visited by linen Thsang was a great 
Pipnl tree, at 8 or 0 li, or 2^ mile, to the south-east of the 
city. The tree was about 100 feet in height, with wide 
spreading branches, which, according to the tradition, had 
formerly ghen shade to Sakja Buddha, when he predicted 
the future appearance of the trreat King Kanishka. The 
tree is not noticed by Fa-llim, but it muoi turned In Sung- 
Yun as the Vho-tlu, or Ho, tin tree, wlmse * h* mob* s spread 
out on all sides, and whose foliane shut out the sight of the 
sky.” Beneath it there* weie four -seated statues oi tlu* tour 
previous Buddhas. Suug-Yun further Hates I hat the tuc 
was planted In Kanishk i over the spot win re he had lnwied 
a copper xase coat lining the pearl tissue lattice of the gre»t 
JS 'hfptt, which he was atiaid t, light be abstracted from tie* 
tope after his d< ,th. 'lies same tree would *»pp** ir to have 
been seen In the Lmpc ror B ibet in V. 1) w I ■* describes 

it as tlic “ stupendous tne” of 11 gram, uhnii he “ imme- 
diately rode out to see, ’* I( must thin have he *n not less 
than 3,500 }< or** old, and as it is not men*. n,d m \. I). 
loOJ* h t \ Ahul JTu/:\ m his account of the her- An/e, i at 
Peshawar, 1 conclude that it had previou-n uUappetred 
through simple ohi ago and decay. 

The enormous Stnj,o of Kanishka, wloeh st oo<l close* tp 
the holy tree on its south side, is described hr all th$ 
pilgrims. In A. D. 500. Fa- II inn »,ns that it was about 
100 feet high, and “adorned with ail manner of precious 
things,” and that famo reported it as 8 u junior to all othet* 
lopes m India. One hundred yearn later, Sung-Yun, d< Hares 
that “amongst the topes of Western countries this, is the 

* fit ti t ft Hi in K>| 
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first.” lastly, in A. I). 030, Hwen Tlisang describes it as 
upwards of IsOO feet in height and 1| U, or just one-quarter 
of a mile in circumference. It contained a largo quantity 
of the relies of lluddha. It is said that no remains of this 
great Stupa now exist. 

To the west of the Stupa there was an old monastery, 
also built by Kanisbka, which had become celebrated 
amongst the Buddhists through the fame of Ary a Pdntrda, 
Manorhilu , and I'mu bnudhu, three of the great lenders and 
teachers* of Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
ova. The towers and punltons of the monastery were tw*o 
stores in height, but the building was already much ruined 
at the time of llwen Thsing’s \isit. It was, however, still 
inhabited by a small number of monks, w ho professed the 
“ Cesser "Vehicle,” or exoteric doetiines of Buddhism. It 
was stt!> flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the 
0th <>•’ 10 l> *''»On’\ wh'i) Viia Horn of Magadha was sent 
to the great Viht.im Ivmishku w lime the best of teachers 
woie to be found, and which was famous fur the quietism of 
its A ei f neuters.”* 1 Inhere that tlds great monastery wuis 
still existing in the times of Buber and Akbnr under the 
name ol ( S or- lunar /, or the ‘‘ Banna's house. ” 

The former sa\s ‘‘I had In aid of the fame of Garh - 
* 

Kttru which is one ol the holy j daces of the Jogis of the 
Hindus, who come from great distances to cut off their hair 
and slum II.. a VuUs at this Gorh-KutrtP Abul Fazi’s 
neeoiini i-, still i.ioh hvuf. Sneaking of IVsluiw \ he savs 
" here i- a tempi* died Gor- h«lar\ a plrce f religious 
r< orf putieulnh tor dogis/’t- According to Krskine, the 
grand e.uav ans,tii of LNsUuvn* was built ou the site of the 
Gor-A'o/tti . 

if 1M silk VIA VATT OB m KTIiAOTIS. 

On h-ju mg the monast* iy of Kanishka at Varasliawar, 
If wen Thsang pi acceded tow r ards the north east for 100 
h, or 10*', miles, to Pe-w-bio-lo-fa-ti, or Pvshlcalurati. In 
the t raids of Haven Thsang this d ; tance is set down as 
onl,\ r*0 h but as ho specially mentions the crossing of a 
gioiil iner, which can onl\ be the Kabul Biver, distant 3f2 

* I>» n ^ 1 A i» # i v t\ .1 h»] lSi 4 > » l U — it v mi lntniiib a, 
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miles in a north-cant direction, I prefer the distance uf 
100 li, that is recorded in the lil’e of the pilgrim. Tho lull 
distance of 10 miles will bring us to the two large ton ns 
of JPurang and ChitmnUt , which form part of the well 
known Jlatthl/iogar, or eight contiguous cities on the cast 
bank of the lower Sw at River.* The hearing and distance 
given by Hvren Thsang render it almost certain that this 
was the position of tin* famous city of Pushknlarali, which, 
in its Pali form of PvUculuoti, was the origin of the (Jreck 
name of JPexlelaotis. Its shorter name of Punhkuht, or 
Pali JPukkala, became the (Jreck 2Y eke hot. At 1 or 5 h, 
or three-quarters of a mile, to the north of this place, 
there was a great Stupa built by Jsoku, which was cele- 
brated ali over A. , India. This Stupa was erected on 
the spot where Iluddha was said to have made an alms gift 
of his eyes, in the time of 11 wen Thsang it was assert i l 
that the ‘‘eyes gift” had been made one thousand times in 
as many previous existences. The single gilt only is men- 
tioned by the other two pilgrims. 

III. I’ALODlIElir, Oil VAUI'MIY. 

From the Pushkaiuruti St vpa linen Thsang first pro- 
ceeded 50 //, or b.j miles to the north-west to a small S fit pa, 
where Buddha had converted the mother of tin* demons, 
and then 50 h\ or miles to the north to atn liter Stupa, 
where Sammuku Bodhisatwa liad displayed unusual ailed ion 
for his father and mother. These, two places an 1 probably 
represented by Tanmgzai and langi, two small towns on 
tho Swat River, which form part ot tin* fight towns of 
Hashtnagar. From the latter place he proceeded 200 li, or 
33 miles to the S. E, to Po-l u-xhu, which M. J alien renders 
doubtfully by ParmhaA I'o the north-cast ot the town at 
20 li, or 3 j miles, was the bill of TanAa-fo-Ur, or lhmt<A»ka, 
Both the town and the hill were connected with the legend 
of the Prince Hud'nm, who had been banished by the king, 
bis father, for making present ot his favorite elephant to 
the Brahmans. The prince and his wife retired to Mount 
Danlaloka, where they took up their abode in a cave hewn 
out of the rock. Hero the prince presented his son and 

* ?e»i PW< LIV , lor i M.i|. ( .f OViiiUra. 
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daughter to a Brahman who demanded them. Sung-Yun 
calls the hill Shen-ahi, or “ of good things,” which is only a 
translation of SmUna. Ho mentions the prince’s house, 
and the square stone on which lie used to sit, and the tree 
round which the prince and princess walked, while the 
“ Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran to the 
ground.” II wen Thsang also mentions the dogging, and 
adds that the earth was stained “ with their blood, and even 
the trees and plants had a reddish tint.” Close by there 
was a spring of water. 

Prom these accounts we mnv gather that the town of 
Pa In tint was in an open plain, at the foot of the Davtaloka 
mountain, which possessed a cave and a spring of water. 
These conditions are host fulfilled by the village of Paloilheri, 
which is 10 miles to the north of the great inscription at 
MiahkV/. garhi, five miles to the west of Bazar, and five miles 
to the soi Mi !' Balmzab J) fieri means a mound of ruins 
and is specially applnd to ancient sites of towns, and never 
to natural mounds of earth. The name of Pah- Dfieri, 
therefore, indicates that the ullage of l’alo is built on an 
ancient site. It is possible also that Palo may preserve 
some portion of the name of Pah'sha. The position of 
Palodheri also airvees with ILwen Thsang’ s distance of JJ,‘J 
miles Irom Tamri, hut its direction is east instead of south* 
east. The identification, however, is supported by the 
( vistenee of the great cave of Kaahnnn-tjhnt' in tin* hill to the 
E. X. 1C, <uid within three u* lour miles el Poloi!' vv", almost 
in the \en position indicated by II wen Thsang. 

This ra\ i has been noticed both In General Court and 
by r Ijoewentbal. but the latter lias failed to recognize the 
Pali and I'ellc;/ of General Court in the large village of 
PaUuUit ri. and supposes that lie must ha\e confounded it 
with another piace of the same name on the British bound- 
ary, about 10 miles to the north of Tautji .* But Mr. 
Boewenthal approached the cave from the w»'st side, and 
was not nwnro of the immediate neighbourhood of Palo- 
dheri. The distance given by the < moral of 1C l os from 
Saukhor is most probably a simple misprint for 0 kos from 
Janulkhoi\ as the actual distance is just 12 miles. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Loowonthal, “the ea\e is not hewn out of the 

f tl Aftiitic S<hh> 1\' ,1 mnui, 18Q n, 4. 
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rock, but is almost altogether natural.” If consuls of 
several chambers of unequal size,” with “ flights of almost 
uncountable steps ami buildings, whoso nature cannot bo 
fully ascertained without some excavation.” lie notices 
also that ” two inscriptions w ere spoken of by theVdivts 
as existing somewhere in the cave, but lie did not see them.” 
On 1st January ISIS when 1 was at Clmrgolai, within 7 
miles of the cave, l had two copies made of the on! v in- 
scription that was then known to exist in the Kashmiri tihar 
One of these was ,i mere copy bv eve, but the other was an 
actual impression on paper. There are nine ditiVu nt 
.symbols, of which one is lepoated four times; one of the-e 
symbols eertainh belongs to the Scythian alphabet of the 
lndo-Sa$$'mi;m coins, and tin* others are of the xmir 
general character. 1 think, therefore*, that the record mox 
belong to the time of the Little Yuelii in the oth or »Uii 

century of the Christ im era. 

♦ 

IV OHIM*. OH l l» \K if \.M> v 

To the north-east of distant o0 !>. or *s’ ( miles. 

H wen Ths, ang visitt d a high mountain, vvlueh w is etuvvmd 
with a statue in blue stone of tie* ir >dd* ss I mi line 

to believe that the hearing * i this lull should be souftio .M 
iust< ad of rtorlli-! ast, b«eausi tin re is a verv 1< ftv mount on 
called K'h'-nna , 3,!H) t e* m height, vvlueh is e.veHh s 
miles to the sim'h-e'W ot Puin-'U rri I’lnm tl'e lull ot 
Bluing, Hwmi ritsang tiavelh d !.'<>/,, or 2"i tiuh s, tovv.uds 
the south-utst to ( wi ich 'I .Join ti ti 1 1 . -- 

cribes as f 'd»k Von/,/ /, and which M, \ tv i u Sf. Motm 
identifies with or II on /, on fin Indus I he pilgrim 

descrihes l'iln.Uni)i<l,t .as being 2h !•. ot -V mile- in emutt, 
and with its suit It side listing on the Indus, lias dis- 
eripti m tallies exactly with the jositiottof Ofn/i<t, whieh 
is Mtuatcd on the north hank of the Indus, 1 mil* s above 
Attak, and about 28 miles to the south-east of P.alodhfcti. 
General Court and Burnes call this place J[> on/, and so 
does Mr. lijewenthal, who stvles Ohiml a mistaken jrt’O- 
nunciation. But the mum; was written //oz/noni or /><u- 
hand by Abu iltlun in A. D. 1030, and Ohoid by Mil /a 
iMogal Beg in 1700. To my ear the name sounded some- 
thing like IVuliau*}, and this would appear to have been 
the pronunciation which Ra?diid-ud din obtunuol tu A. ]). 
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1310, ns he names 1 be place // 'chant! or Waihand,* Almlftda 
also culls it ‘Wailiand. }■ According to all these authors 
ir<iihtunl was the capital of (mndhara, and llnshid-ud-din 
adds that the Morals called it Kura/oitf/. The only Xativ* 
writer who uses the ablmwiaied tor in of the name is* Ai/am- 
ud-din, who, in his Tabak.it -i-AUmi, sat s that, .Mahmud 
besieged Jaipal in the Fort of llmd in A. 1). ]003. ltiil 
this pi nee is diHereutly nann d lit F* rishta, who calls it the 
Fort of Jittlmutfo. In this Inst name we lane a ten near 
approach to the old toimet ( (nl hiindn. which is until l,v 
llwen Tlisaim. From all these ova npl* s. J inf, r that the 
oi i<_> innl name of ( l«Uinn<l<i, or O Utoinl. was first sottemd 
to Ltltoiitl or lidhitmlo. and then short* ned to or 

Ohuol. The other form of li < funtrf 1 looh upon ns a simple 
misleading of Ului,«l, as tlie two words <>nlt dill* r in the 
position of the diaentieal points ot the second letter, 
(it muni AP >U in his “Uradus ad Aomen.*’ culls the plaee 
On, cl, and si\s th ' it was lornu lit ealhd Oorn, irom which 
he thinks it pro ha I <1 • that it iv-* be l 1* n tilled with the Uia 
of AleKuudm's histoiians 

L him' cut* ted into tlm > mi* d* tail out of respect for 
the at know lodged lenruimt ot* tin* late lament* d Isidor 
Foewmthel. Ills opinion as to the name ot Ohind was 
most ptobablt . altlmunh (ptite uneonsoiousli , least,! hv hi- 
lx lief that ( tahh.iiiM t wa- to he found in the modirn Allah. 
Fut this phue t- unloiumvt ly on tin wiom side of the 
Indus, In u les wlueh it" name, as tai as 1 am ; arc. is not 
to 1)*> lound in any author prior to the it uu of Ahhar. 
Mail J a/1 calls ,he toit VoJ /Anmeov, and >MU‘s that it 
was built in the n iau >i IF' Mejostv. 1) ibnr neter mon- 
tiims the place, althoujrh he Imptintlt speaks of Xileb. 
llaslinl-mt-din, liowewr, states that the Far.isluwar LI iter 
joins the Indus near Tn.ihu , •, which most probably refeis 
1 o the stroti" position of Kliaitabad. I hau a suspicion 
that lb* 1 name of Athih\ the “ foi hidden, ** inev have been 
dei it <’il by A hbar lrom a mistaken r* ad in*? ot Toitki'r, with 
th*' Arabic article prelked as The n me of 

li'tiidi'os was undoubtedlt dinted from lin,hh' t the old name 
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of the district in which the fort is situated. Tho name of 
Ban&r suggested Ban&ras, and as Kdsi-Ban&ms was the city 
which all Hindus would wish to visit, so wo may guess that 
this fact suggested to tho playful mind of Akbar tho exactly 
opposite idea of Attak Banaras , or tho “ forbidden” BanArns, 
which ail good Hindus should avoid. Or perhaps the exist- 
ence of Katak- Bandras in Orissa, on the extreme eastern 
limits of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration of 
the existing names to Attak Banaras for the extreme west.* 

TPehand, or Uhand, as I believe it should bo writ- 
ten, was the capital of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
whoso dynasty was extinguished by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
A. D. 1026. Masudi, who visited India in A. 0. 015, 
states that “the King of El-kandahar (or GAndhAra), who 
is one of the Kings of Es-Sind ruling over this country, 
is called Jahaj ; this name is common tn all sovereigns of 
that country.”! Now, Chach is the name of the great 
plain to the east of the Indus, immediately opposite to 
Ohind, and as the plain of Ban dr is said to have been named 
after Raja Bandr , it seems probable that the plain of Chech 
may have been named after the Brahman dvnastv of Ohind. 
It is curious that the Brahman dynasty of Sindh was also 
established hv a Chech in A. T). 6tl ; hut it is stilftnore 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of the 
expulsion of the Brahman dynasty from Chichi (o, or Jujholi, 
by the Chandels of KhajurAha, I think, therefore, that then' 
may have been some connexion between these events, and 
tliat tbc expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Kbajuraha may 
have found their way to the Indus, where they succeeded in 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and afterwards in 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of II wen Thsang the city was 20//, or up- 
wards of 3 miles in circuit, and we may reasonably suppose 
that it must have increased in size during the sway of the 
Brahman dynasty. It would seem also to have been sti^l a 
place of importance under the successors of Changiz Khfcn, 
as the Moguls had changed its name to Karajang. But fhe 
building of Attak, and the permanent diversion of the lii^h 
road, must seriously have affected its prosperity, aud its 

# $teiling y s Orim— Aftiift*; Rouwfch m, XV., t K K it tk BinuM** ” 
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gradual decay since then has been hastened by the constant 
encroachments of the Indus which has now carried away at 
least one-half of the old town. In the sands at the foot of 
the cliff, which are mixed with the debris of the ruined 
houses, the gold-washers iind numerous coins and atrinkets, 
which offer the best evidence of the former prosperity of the 
city. In a few hours’ washing I obtained two bronze buckles, 
apparently belonging to a bridle, a broken spoon, a female 
ucCk ornament, several Hat needles for applying antimony 
to the eyes, and a considerable number of coins of the Indo- 
Scythian and Brahman princes of Kabul. The continual 
discovery of Iudo- Scythian coins is a sufficient proof that 
the city was already in existence at the beginning of the 
Christian era, which may perhaps induce us to put some 
faith in the tradition mentioned by Almlfcda that fFehand , 
or Ohind, was one of the cities founded by Alexander the 
Great. 


Y. TAflOIt, OR SALATURA. 

Uwcn Thsang next \i.sitod So-lo-tn-lo or Sdldtura, the 
birth-place of the celebrated Grammarian Pd/iiui, which he 
sins w'as 20 //, or 3^ miles to the north-west of Ohind. 
hi om tho bearing and distance there can be no hesitation in 
identifying Sdldtura with the small modern town of Labor, 
which is exactly A miles to the north-east of Ohind. In 
January ISIS, during a day’s halt at Labor, I procured seve- 
ral Greek and Indo-Scytbian coins, fiom which wt may infer 
with some certainty that the place is at least as old as the 
time of IVuiini J imsolf, or about B. C. 350. The loss of 
the first syllable of the name is satisfactorily accounted for 
by the change of the palatal ‘•ibilant to the aspirate, accord- 
ing to the well known usage of the people of Western India 
by whom the Siudhu River was called Ilendhu and Indm , and 
tho people on it* banks Hindus or Indians. Sdlalura would, 
therefore, have becoino Halatur aud Alatnr , which might 
easily have been corrupted to Luhor. General Court writes 
tho name La cor. 


VI. AORNOS. 

Before proceeding to describe the countries to the east 
of tho Indus. I propose to say a few words on tho much vex- 
ed question of tho position of Aornos. In 1836 General 
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Court wrote as follows :* “ As relates to Aornos, it is probably 
tbe castlo which was opposite Attak, and the vestiges of 
which wo see upon the summit of the mountain. Its found- 
ation is attributed to Raja JJoihUr In 1818 I suggested 
that the “ vast hill fortress of li'bt >-{/<>(, situated immediate- 
ly above the small village of Nogrnm, about 10 miles north 
by west from Ohind, corresponded in all essential particulars 
with tlio description of Aornos, as given by Arrian, Strabo, 
and Diodorus ; excepting in its elevation, the height of 
Jliini-gat not being more than 1,000 feet, which is, however, 
a very great elevation for so large a fortress.”! In thol< 
General James Abbott took up the subject in a very lull and 
elaborate article, in which the various authorities are ably 
and critically discussed. His conclusion is, that the J Iahdbm 
hill is the most probable site of Aornos This* opinion was 
combated early in lMId by Mr. Loewenfhal, who again 
brought forward the claims of Raja Hodi’s fort, opposite 
Attak, which had first been suggested by General Court. 
Towards the end of tbe year General Abbott replied io 
Mr. Loevuut lull’s objections, and reiterated bis conviction 
that “the J [ah 'than is the Aornos of history,” although he 
thiuks that tbe question i-> still “open to discussion.” !j 

In rc-opening Hiis discussion, I believe that T an*. abb' 
to clear away some of the difficult ms with which the subject 
has confessedly he* e obstructed In the vague and contradic- 
tory accounts of Alexander s historians; but 1 can scare* ly 
venture to hope that :m idcutiiieation of Aornos will he 
received as satisfactory when l am constrained to own that 
I am not perfectly satisfied with it imsclf. Rut if I do not 
succeed in convincing others, I feel that my failure will be 
shared in common with two such able writers as General 
James Abbott and the lamented Missionary L iruenthuL 

I will begin with the name Aonm, which, though a 
Greek word, can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal observes, he pu 
invention of the Greeks. It must, therefore, he the traa.s- 
cription, cither more of less altered, of some Autivc name. 
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Mr. Loewonthal thinks that it was derived from Ban&ras in its 
Sanskrit form of Varanasi, which a Greek of Alexander’s 
time could only have pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He 
would thus have got A varan as or Aornos. But this is, per- 
haps, proving too much, as the final letter in Aornos is 
almost certainly the Greek termination, which need not, 
therefore, have formed part of the original Native name. 
Tt is also suspicious that the literal transcription of the 
Native name should form a pure Greek word. Tf Ban at as 
or Varanasi was the original form of the name, then we 
ought to find another Bat tarns to the north of the Caucasus, 
as Arrian relates that, after passing Dropsala, or Andar&b, 
Alexander “ moved against Aornos and liartra, the two chief 
cities of tho Baetrians, which being immediately surrendered 
to nim, lie placed a garrison in the castle of Aornos.”* On 
comparing Arrian’s names w ith Ptolemy’s map, it seems 
evident that his liartra and Aornos are the same as Ptolemy’s 
'/atria spa and liartra regia, and as the latter is placed 
in the country of the 1’arni, 1 conclude that tho name 
Aornos, is only a natural and slight alteration of 
J untos, made by the followers of Alexander for the sake 
of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aornos to Raja Vara, whose name 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds between llasbt- 
nagar and Ohind. Thus the old bill fort and city of Takht- 
i‘ Haiti, K> miles lo the north-east of tlashtuagar. is said to 
have been the residence of Baja Vara. But 1 is name is 
more particularly attached to the grand hill fort o> Rdni-gtU 
above Nogram. Rani-gat, or tho Queen's rock', is a huge 
upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which Baja 
Yarn's ltnm >« said to have scaled herself daily The fort 
itself if, attributed to Baja Vara, and some ruins at the fort 
of the hill are called Baja Vara's stables. Some people call 
him Baja Vo'dt but as they connect him with the story of 
the five L’and is, l conclude that the name has been altered 
to suit the story. The position of the true Jlrat was iu 
JJatsya or Jfdeberi, to the south of Delhi : all others arc 
spurious. I think, therefore, that ti._ hill Port of Aornos 
most probably derived its name from Baja Vara, and that 
tho ruined fortress of Rdni-gat has a better claim to bo iden- 
tified with tbe Aornos of Alexander than either the Mtthdban 
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lull of General Abbott, or castle of Baja Hodi proposed by 
General Court and Air. Loewenthal. 

My chief objections to the Malidbnn If ill as the represen- 
ts! ive of Aornos are the following: l#/, it is a vast 
mountain of comparatively easy access, and of which no 
spur presents a very steep face towards the Indus ; 2nd, 
the Mahal Jan Hill is not less than 50 miles in circuit, whereas 
Aornos was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles ac- 
cording to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles according to 
Beodorus ; 3rd, the Mahfivana Hill was visited by 1 1 wen 
Thsang in A. D. 630, and ho describes it simply as 
a great mountain, which derives its name from the 
Mahdrana Monastery, in which Buddha had dwelt in a 
former existence under the name of Sarrtada llaja.* That 
the monastery was on the top of the mountain we know from 
the subsequent statement, that ho descended the mountain 
towards the north-west for about 30 or 40 li to the Muslim 
monastery. This place may, 1 believe, to identified with the 
large village of Sum, in the Chumla valley, which is jusi JO 
miles to the north-west of the highest peak of Mahdhan. If 
any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain, it is 
almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its 
size, with its usual statement of its size and of any* spe- 
cial point of noieworfhiness* such as its inaccessibility, & c. 
His total silence I look upon as decisive against tlm exist- 
ence of any fort on the top of Mabitban, whether occupied 
or in ruins. 

Air. Locwcnthal’s objection, based on tin opinion of a 
high military authority, that the Mali aba n bill •‘commands 
nothing,” only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his 
own favour. General Abbott has noticed this subject in his 
reply to Mr. Locwenthal; but some months previous to 
the publication of his reply, I had already given a similar 
refutation to this objection both in conversation with Colonel 
Maclagan, and in writing to Mr. Locwenthal himself. It 5 is 
objected that Mah&ban “ commands nothing I replied that 
, it commands the very thing that the people of an invaded 
country wanted— it com mauds safety for those who seek its 
shelter. It is said to lie “so much out of the way” 
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that none would have sought it as a place of refuge, and that 
Alexander would not have wasted time in its reduction as it 
did not impede his passage of the Indus.* This objection 
supposes that Alexander’s chief object was the passage of the 
Indus, whereas it is clear both from his previous and subse- 
quent career, that his invariable plan was never to leave an 
enemy behind him. For this he had given up the pursuit 
of Besbus, to conquer Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia ; for 
this ho had spent years in Sogdiana and Baetriana, until the 
death of Spitameues left no enemy remaining ; for this he 
now turned aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue 
the people who had refused their submission by taking re- 
fuse in Aornos ; and for this he afterwards re-crossed the 
lljdraotes to attack San gala, an isolated rock which com- 
manded nothing hut the jangal around it. 

Mr. Locwenthal rests his arguments in favor of the 
castle of Raja ITodi, being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of Bumiras, and 
partly on Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion “that the 
hill above Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous 
point for friend and foe, but also one that must he taken 
before a passage of the Indus at Attak would lie attempted 
by an invading force.” The first argument has already 
been disposed of in my discussion on the name of Aornos. 
Tlu* second argument takes two things for granted, — first, 
that Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that ho must have reduced the cattle of Raja ilodi before 
he attempted 4 he passage of the river; and second, that the 
people of the country had thrown themselves into Aornos 
to appose his passage. The latter was certainly not the ease, 
as we are told by Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ dis- 
trusting their strength, fled out of the city in the dead of 
of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called Aornos, 
for safety. ”+ Here we seo clearly that the people of Bazaria 
were desirous of avoniimj instead of opposin'} Alexander ; 
from which w e may infer that Aornos did not command 
that passage of the* Indus which Alexander had chosen for 
his bridge of boats. But as all the accounts agree in plac- 
ing the scene of Alexander's campaign before crossing the 
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Indus in the country to the north of the Kopltes, or Kabul 
River, it appears quite certain that neither Aornos itself 
nor the bridge of boats could have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Attak. Por these reasons I am satisfied that the 
ruined castle of Raja Hodi cannot possibly bo identified with 
the Aornos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems 
sufficient to forbid the identification, as the people are unani- 
mous in calling it Raja Uodi-da-gorhi , or Modi -gar hi, an 
appellation which has not even one syllable in common 
with Aornos. 

‘ After a careful consideration of all the points that have 
been just discussed, I am satisfied that wo must look tor 
Aornos in the direction of the hills somewhere in the north- 
east corner of the Yusufzai plain. II is there that the people 
still seek for refuge on the approach of an minder; it is there 
only that wo can expect to find a hill fort that mil tail) 
bven approximately with the exaggerated descriptions of 
Alexander’s historians, and it is there also that no ought to 
look for Aornos according to the almost unanimous opinion 
of all those wlio have studied tho subject. 

The accounts of Alexander’s historians arc often vague 
and sometimes conflicting, hut we are generally abh to 
correct or explain the statements of one bi those of the otlfPrs. 
Wht »re they agree, we can follow them with confidence, ns it 
may lx* presumed that the original authors from whom they 
copied were not at variance. The last h fortunately the 
ease with their accounts of Alexander’s movem-mts shortly 
before his approach to Aornos. According to Airiau, imme- 
diately after crossing the Gurams River, Alexander unrobed 
straight to Ifrtmiyo, the capital of t he Assakeni, amlafttr 
its capture he dispatched Komfm against lWitin, furl ms 
Calls the river Chocs, and makes Koinos pro<<<d straight to 
Bazaria, whilst Alexander advanced against Mnz<*(j<>. A man, 
then states that as Bazaria still held out, the king determined* 
to inarch thither, but bearing Hint many Indian soldiers bait 
thrown themselves into 0m» he changed hi, plan and* 
moved against that ritv, which was captured at the firsts 
assault. According to Curtins, tho siege of Ora wan 
entrusted to Polysperchon, while the king himself look many 
email towns, whose inhabitants had sought refuge in Aornos. 
Arrian makes the people of Itaria fly to Aornos for safety, 
but he agrees with Curtius in stating that the inhabitants of 
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many of the neighbouring villages followed tlicir example. 
From tlicso accounts it is evident that Aornos was beyond 
Baasarm, and from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and 
Custim, it is equally clear that 1 umhoUma was beyond Aornos, 
tipi on the Indus, where Ptolemy 1ms placed it. Taking all 
these into consideration, I believe that Bazaria, Aornos, and 
Em bo tuna may be best identified with Bazar, Rani-gat, and 
Ohind* 

Bazar is a large village situated on the bank of the 
Kalpan, or Kali -pan i liner, and quite clo&e to the town of 
Rustam, which is built on a very extensive old mound attri- 
buted to tiie time of the Kafirs or Hindus. According to 
tradition, this was the site of the original town of Bazar. 
The position is an important one, as it stands just midway 
between the Sunt and Indus liners, and has therefore been 
from time i>mm .norial the entrepot of trade between the rich 
a alley of Su at and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul 
Rivers. Indeed, its. name of Bazar, or “Hart,” is suffici- 
ent to show that it has always been a place of consequence. 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced to select Bauir as the most probable 
represenlathc of Bazaria ; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty by its' exact correspondence, botli in name 
and in position, with the ancient town that was besieged 
by Alexander. This identification is much strengthened 
by the pioxumtv of mount Baa fatal-, which is most orobably 
the same range >f hills as the Montes Bant at i of the Greeks. 
In the spoken dialects of the present day, as well in the. 
ancient Pali, th- nasal of the word danta is assimilated with 
the following letter which thus becomes doubled, as i ndatton, 
a “tooth-bruit ’ or twig used for cleaning the teeth, lienee 
the Greek b-udatos is a very fair rendering of +hc Pali 
Batafok. The Jhrdahan Mountains arc mentioned by Jus- 
tint us adjoining Mio kingdom of Queen Cleefis or Cleo- 
phes who, according to Curtins, was ilie mother (a mistake for 
wife) nt Assneanus, King of Massagu. T have already iden- 
tified the cave of Prince Sudan a in Mount Btudalok, as 
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described by II wen. Tlisang with the great cavo of Kashmiri- 
Ghdr, which is just 8 miles to the north-west of Bazar. The 
Dantalok range would, therefore, have been on the right hand 
of the Greeks on their march over the hills from Massaga 
in the Swat Valley to Bazar ia. From all these concurring 
circumstances, I conclude that Bazar is almost certainly the 
same place as Alexander’s Bazaria, and that Ohind was 
Boibolima, as I have already endeavoured to show. 

From Bazaria Alexander marched against JPt’ukriaolri, 
seated not far from the Indus, which being surrendered to 
him, he placed a garrison in it, and “proceeded,” according 
to Arrian, “ to take many other small towns situated on that 
river. He arrived at last at j Emboli ma, a city seated not 
far from the rook Aornos” where he left Krateros to collect 
provisions in case the siege should he protracted, lie then 
marched straight to Aontos, and pitched his camp immedi- 
ately below the fort. In this account we should Lave boon 
much embarrassed by Arrian’s description of Poukelaotis, as 
“seated not far from the Indus,” were it not that the posi- 
tion of Peukclaot is lias been fixed lievond all doubt at 
Hashtnagnr by the concurrent testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims. But as iln.shtnagr is three days’ journey from 
the Indus, we must read Arrian’s narratiie of the capture 
of other small towns on that river until he reached Emboiima , 
as referring at first to the Kabul l’ivor, down which Alex- 
ander must have marched on his way to the Indus If, 
therefore, we place Emboiima at Ohiwi, Alexander’s march 
from Peukelaotis would have led him past the towns ot 
Kisatha, Ileshki, Nosbahra, Old A kora, ami dAngira, of which 
the last is near the junction of the two rivers, and within 12 
miles of Ohind. 

Before he left Bazaria, Alexander, w ith his usual fore- 
sight, had despatched Hephoestion and Perdikkas straight 
to the Indus, with others to “ prepa t everything lor throw- 
ing a bridge over the river.” Unfortmiatoiy, not one of 
the historians has mentioned the name of the pho<* w licit 
the bridge was made; but as the great depot of provi- 
sions and other necessaries was formed at Emboiima, I 
conclude that the bridge must been at that place. Colonel 
Abbott has fixed Emboiima at Amb-Jhdima on the Indus, 
S miles to the east of Mah&ban ; and certainly if Maluiban was 
Aornos, the identity of the other place# would be quite unde- 
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n table. Hut as the identification of the Maldlban seems to 
me to be altogether untenable, I would suggest that Ohind, or 
Ambar- Ohind, is the most probable site of Emholima . Ambar 
is a village 2 miles to the north of Ohind, and, although 
1 have only once heard the two names joined together, 
yet the junction is quite in accordance with the Indian 
practice, as there is another Ohind on the Jhelum. I think, 
therefore, that Ohind on the Indus possesses a very fair 
claim to be identilied with the Emholima of Alexander. It 
must not, however, he forgotten that Emholima , or Ekbolima t 
may be only a pure Greek name, descriptive of the position 
of the place at the junction of the Kabul lliver with the 
Indus, and in this case the claim of Ohind would lie even 
stronger than before.* 

In proposing the ruined fortress of Rani -gut as the most 
probable re pr« j s<r Native of the famous Aornos, 1 must confess 
that the identiiieatiou is incomplete. In 181H I estimated 
the perpendicular height of Uiinigat as about ouc thousand 
feet above the plain, and Mr. Loewcnthal has since ' , on- 
finned my estimate. But this height is so insignificant when 
compared w ith the 11 stadia, or 0,67 1 feet of Arrian, 
that 1 should hesitate to attempt the identification, did 1 not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Pliilosi rat us calls it 13 stadia; and Diodorus makes it 
even greater, or 10 stadia equivalent to 9,708 feet, but 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 stadia 
or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it probable 
that his height may have been originally in the same 
proportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 
stadia instead of 10, >r 3.0 10 feet instead of 9,708 feet. It 
is certain at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must 
be erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 00,075 feet 
would give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the 
recorded height of 0,708 feet, the slope would have been, 
exactly 45', and the hill would have terminated in a mere 
point, instead of a large platform with arable land, as describ- 
ed by Arrian. Where the difference hetw eon the two autho- 
rities is so great, and the exaggeration so apparent, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any possible alteration that would reconcile 
the discrepant measurements, and at the same time bring them 
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within the range of probability. I believe, however, that 
we are quite safe not only in preferring the lesser numbers, 
but also in applying the altitude to the slant height instead 
of to the perpendicular height. But even with these lesser 
measurements, the Indian Aornos would still be twice the 
size and more than twice the height of the famous* rock of 
Gibraltar which is 7 miles in circuit at base, and only 1,000 
feet in height. 

In the similar case of the great Portress of Gwalior, 
JV& find the usually accurate English traveller, William 
Pinch, describing it as a castle situated on a steep craggy 
©Jitf, “tikos in circuit or as some say 11 kos." As Pinch 
generally adopts the short imperial kos of ] £ miles, his esti- 
mate of the circuit of Gwalior will bob miles, or nearly twice 
the act mil measurement of 5 miles, while tho popular esti- 
mate will be nearly four times greater than the truth. It is 
possible, however, to reconcile these different numbers by 
supposing that the larger refers to the imperial kos, and 
the smaller to the greater kos of Akhar, which is just double 
the former. But in this ease the estimate of the circuit of the 
Port of Gwalior would be from It to 13 miles, or just three 
times too great.. Pinch does not mention the height of 
Gwalior, but he notes that the “steep ascent” to the oaMh? 
v^jtfancar was “rather more than a mile” in length, which 
is just double the truth. Hero the traveller was led to 
exaggerate the height by the mere steepness of the ascent. 
But in the ease of Aornos the Greeks had an additional 
motive for exaggeration in the natural wish to enhance their 
own glory. Por this reason I would suggest, as a posa- 
ble explanation of the discrepancy between the 16 stadia of 
Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Arrian, that the original 
authority of the former may have quadrupled or trebled tin* 
true measurement, while that of the latter only trebled or 
doubled it. Under this explanation the two numbers would 
become either 4 and 3| stadia, or and (t\ stadia, or 
from *2,300 to 3,400 feet, which might be accepted as a very 
probable measure of the slant height ; similarly the circuit 
might be reduced to 50 stadia? which are equivalent to 
5f miles or 30,300 feet, or rather more than the circuit of the 
road around the base of the Gwalior bill. A slant height 
of 2,300 feet, with a base of 1,0(10 feet, would give a j>er- 
pe&dtcular height of 3,250 feet, or of an ascent of 2 ieet 
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in every 3 feet. I do not propose this mode of reduction as a 
probable explanation of the discrepancies in the recorded 
measurements, but I venture to suggest it only as a possible 
means of accounting for t ho evident exaggeration of the 
numbers in both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aoruos agree in describing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Justin calk it 
tuu'ttm viira' asperitatw el at/ituifhiix, “ au exceedingly 
rugged and lofty rock.” Diodorus, Strabo, Arrian, Curtius, 
and rhilostratus, all call it pet/ a, or a “ rock fort.” Its 
rocky ruggedness was, therefore, a special feature of Aontox. 
According to Arrian it was “ only accessible by one difficult 
path, cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure 
water on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The last 
expression is still i n common use in India, under the form of 
ploughs of land, and moans simply as much laud as one man 
can plough in a day. The same thing Mas expressed by the 
Greeks, and Romans by Yoke x, each being as much as one 
yoke of oxen could plough in a single day. Now the small- 
est plough of laud Mould not be less than 100 feet square, or 
10,000 square feet, uhieh would "he 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. Tins would show an area of 4, 000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet in breadth, or making allowance for 
buildings of one mile in length by half a mile m breadth, or 
2 miles in length by one-quarter mile in breadth, which >s just 
the size of Gw aiior. But if such a vast fortress as Gwalit : had 
ever existed on the western frontier of India, it w ould certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors, and it could scarcely have eluded the searching 
enquiries of Generals Court and Abbott. I therefore look 
upon the thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
geration of Alexander’s followers for the sake of ministering 
to their master’s vanity. I accept the ono difficult path of 
access and the spring of pure water, as two of the necessary 
possessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
roj'.ct the 100 ploughs of arable land, fo if such an ex- 
tensive tract as half n square mile of irrigable land had ever 
existed in this arid district, I cannot believe that such an 
important and vatuablo site ever would have been abandoned. 

lu searching fora position that will answer the general 
description of Aornos, it is unfortunate that our range is 

11 
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limited 4 q the few points which have been visited by Euro- 
peans. The olaims of the Mah&ban hill hayo already been 
discussed ; and the only other possible positions that I know 
of ore the following : 

l*f.~The mined city of Takht-i-Bahl 

2nd . — The lofty isolated hill of JCdramdr. 

3 rd , — The hill of Panjpir. 

4th . — The ruined fortress of Rant gat 

The first of these places stands on an isolated hill, about half 
w$y between Bafiur^and Hashtnagar. Mr. Loewenlbal des- 
cribes it as a barren- hill: of no great height, which forms 
three sides of a square, with the open side towards the north- 
west.* By the trigonometrical survey maps Talhi-i-Bahi 
is only 1,869 feet above tho sea, or 630 feet above tho Yusuf- 
zai plain. Mr. Loevrenthal also describes tho ascent as easy, 
and as the place is sitimte«hSOttess than 85 miles from the 
nearest point of the Indus, X think it may be rejected at 
Undo as not answering the description of lofty and difficult 
access, and as being too far from the probable position of 
Embolima, The position of the lofty isolated hill qf 
Kdramdr > which is situated six miles to the south of Bazar, 
and only 18 miles to the N. N. W. of Qhind, added to its 
height, which is 3,480 feet above the sea, or 2,280 feet above 
tbo Sgwnfzai plain, would give it a most prominent claim 
if it possessed any remains of former occupation, 
But the Kdraindr bill is a mere bluff ridge, without ruins 
and without a name in the traditions of the people. The 
Panjpir hill is a similar hut smaller ridge, which rises to the 
height of 2,140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet above ^ the 
Yusufzai plain. It is a mere sharp ridge crowned with a 
single building, which is now dedicated to the Panjpir or five 
Great Saints of the Muhammadans, of whom the earliest is 
Zakaripa of Muitdn, commonly called, 2 fakaical 
MaM&. i But the Hindus affirm that the place was originally 
dedicated to the Ranch JPandu , or five Pandu brothers of 
ftojii&ibhftreta* 


probable position that 1 know of is the ruined 
J3 migat. I visited this place in January 1848, 

# Bengal Awatk Sodct/a 1M3* p. 2, 
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and I bad intended re-visiting it during tho past season, but 
tho war on the Buner frontier most unfortunately prevented’ 
me from carrying out my intentions. X can, therefore, add 
but little to the information which I collected in 1848, but 
as that has not been made public, and as no one but 
Mr. Loewcnthal would appear to have visited it since then, 
tny account will still possess all tho advantage of novelty. 

Jtdnigot is situated on a lofty hill above the village of 
Nogrhm, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bazar, 
ana 16 miles to the north of Oliind. Tts position, therefore, 
is strongly in favor of its identification with Aornos. The 
hill itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the 
Mah&ban range. Its base is rather more than two miles 
in length from north to south by about half a mile in width, 
but the top of the hill is not more than 1,200 feet in length 
by 800 feet in breadth. In 1818 I estimated its height at 
1,000 foot, but irom the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the bill are covered 
with massive blocks of stone, which mako it exceedingly 
rugged and inaccessible. There is only one road, cut in the 
rock, leading to the top, although there are two, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This wc know was also the case 
with Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a 
“rugged and dangerous path,” whilst Alexander himself 
attacked the place by one regular path which \* as cut out 
by the hand. RAnigat may he described as con*, sting of 
a castle, 500 feet long by 100 feet broad, surrounde,. on all 
sides, except the cast where it springs up from the low spur 
of Malwlhan, by a rocky ridge, which on the north side rises 
to an equal height. On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 
and on two sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep ravines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, and 
that to the west from 50 to 150 feet. At the north-west 
anglo of the castlo two dykes have been thrown across the 
ravine, which would appear to have been intended to arrest 
tho flow of water, and thus to form a great reservoir in the 
west hollow. In the north ravine, be ween the castle and 
the groat isolated block called Bdnigat, there are three square 
Wplis, and „ to tho north-east lower down I thought that 
I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
the remains of part of tho outer line of defences. The 
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entire circuit of this outer line is about 4,500 feet, or some- 
what Jess than a mile * 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loewenthal : 
* f The summit of the bill offers a flat plateau of some size, 
Which had been very strongly fortified by buildings all round 
the brow. These buildings" arc constructed of largo blocks 
of stone (conglomerate found on the spot) neatly hewn, and 
carefully fitted, disposed with very great regularity, and laid 
in a cement of extraoi dinary excellence. Unavoidable in- 
terstices between the largo blocks are filled up by layers of 
thin small stone tablets this latter practice being an invari- 
able feature in all the so-called Kafir buildings which I have 
seen in the Trans-Indus country.” To this description I 
mpy add that all the stone blocks are laid most carefully as 
headers and stretchers, that is alternately lengthwise and 
breadthwise, w hick gives a very pleasing and varied appearance 
to the massive walk. All the buildings are now much ruined, 
but the external walk are traceable nearly all round, and on 
the south and west sides art' still standing to a considerable 
height, and in very good order. The main entrance, which 
is at the south-west corner, is formed in the usual ancient 
manner by overlapping stones. The pass-age is not perpendh 
eul&r to the face of the wall, but considerably inclined to 
the right for a short distance. It then turns to the left to 
a small chamber, &ud then again to the right till it reaches 
what must have beon an open comtyard. The whole of thk 
passage was originally roofed in by course-, of stone with 
chamfered ends overlapping each other so as to form tbo two 
sides of a pointed arch, but the ends of the upper course of 
stones being left straight, the apex of the a»ch has the ap- 
jjearance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was ako 
noticed by Mr. Loewenthal, who says that “the arch would 
be pointed, but the centre line is taken up by a narrow 
“rectangular groove.” On the west face I observed a smaller 
passage of a similar kind, but it was so blocked up with 
rubbish that l was quite unable to trace its course. 

This central rv-tl« nr citadel, with its open courtyard 
surrounded by costly buildings, 1 take to have boon* the 
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palace of the king, with tho usual temples for private 
worship, At the north end 1 traced a vide flight of steps 
leading down to a second plateau, which I presume to 
hare been the outer court of the palace or citadel. The 
upper courtyard is 270 feet long and 100 feet broad, and 
the lower courtyard, including the steps, is just half the 
size, or 130 feet by 100 feet. These open areas were 
covered with broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. 
Many of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, cither 
seated or standing; some were of Buddha the Ascetic 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree ; and a few represented 
Mftyti, tho mother of Buddha, standing under Hie Sill tree. 
But there were fragments of other figures, which apparently 
were not connected with religion, such as a life-size male 
figure iu chain armour, a naked body of a man with the 
Macedonian chUmya , or short cloak thrown over the 
shoulders and f.. .iened in front in the usual manner, and a 
human breast partly cohered with the chlaun/s and adorned 
with a necklace of which the clasps are formed b\ two human- 
headed, winged, and four-footed animals, something like cen- 
taurs. All these figures are carved in a soft, dark blue clay 
slate which is easily worked with a knife. It is exceedingly 
brittle, and was therefore easily broken by the idol-hating 
Musalmans. But as the surface was capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the fragments are still in very fine pre- 
servation. The best piece that 1 have seen was a head of 
Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the »■ ad, and 
worked iu a peculiar manner in wavy lines, inste. I of the 
usual formal curls. It was found at Jamal ( iarhi, and is by 
tar the best piece of Indian sculpture that I have seen. The 
calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unworthy of 
Grecian art, hut the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 

t have already noticed that the Uanignt lull is covered 
on all sides with massive blocks of stone, which make the 
approach very nigged and diflieult. umbers of these stones 
are of very largo size, and some of th sc on the top of tho 
hill have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr. Locwcnthal 
notices this as “ one of the most marked features,” amongst 
these remains many of the cells are quite plain inside, whilst 
others have the simple ornament of a niche or two. Tho 
most notable of these excavated blocks is on the ridge to the 
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south of the castle. It is called Katri*kor % or tho “ Grain, 
Merchant’s house,” by the people, but F observed nothing 
about the rock that would give any clue to its original purpose, 
tayethe smallness of the entrance, which was certainly hotter 
suited for the cell of a monk, than for tho shop of a dealer. 
This rock house appears in the foreground of tho accompanying 
sketch, which shews the south side of the castle with its 
peculiar masonry, and the main entrance to the interior.* 


Mr. Loewenthal notices that c * the vegetation on the hill 
s jpriucipaUy olive and myrtle but in 1818 them was a 
considerable number of good-sized trees scattered over the 
pUBpinit, of which one appears prominently in the foreground 
bf fay sketch. With this view of the castlo and tho general 
pltlfi of the summit of the hill, the render will bo able to 
TOtuprchcnd tho nature of the position which, 1 think, may 
possibly be tho Aornos of Alexander. I do not insist upon 
the identification ; hut if we admit that the accounts of tho 
historians are very much exaggerated, l think that the ruins 
it B&nigat tally nufbh better with the vague descriptions of 
^Ufnos that have come down to uy, than any other position 
p-ith which l am acquainted. In all essential points, save 
|jiat of size, the agreement is wonderfully close. Its posi- 
$on between Bazar and Oliind, or Bazaria and ISmbolima, is 

r dto unobjectionable. Its attribution to ltaja Fartt renders 
probable that the place may liaVe been named after him, 
hi eh would give 4i very near approach to the Aornos of the 
eks. Its great height, its ruggedness, and difficulty of 
m, its one. path cut in the rock, its spring of water "and 
, ret ground, and its deep ravine separating the outer woiks 
fcom tho castlo, aro so many close and striking points of 
Mbemblancd, that were it not for tho great difference in 
pan, I should bo very much disposed to accept the ident ill- 
ation as complete. But though in this point it does not 
tfhne up to the boasting descriptions of tho Greek, yet wo 
peat not forget the opinion of Strabo that the capture of 
Kbraoft was exaggerated by Alexander’s flatterers.! It 
tmst also be remembered that as the campaign against 
i^bmus took place “ during the winter,” and the Mace- * 
entered Taxila “ at the beginning of spring,” the 
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siege of Aoraos must have been carried on during the very 
depth of winter, when tho Mnli&ban hill, 7,471 feet above 
the sea, and every other hill of the same height is usually 
covered with snow. It is quite certain therefore that even tho 
lessor height of 11 stadia, or 6,071 feet abovo tho Yusufzai 
plain, equivalent to 7,871 feet above the sea, must bG grossly 
exaggerated. In this part of the country the snow falls 
annually as low as 1,000 feet above tho sea, or 2,800 feet 
above tho Yusufzai plain, and as no snow is said to have 
fallen on Aornos, although tho Greeks mention that they 
saw snow during the winter, I think that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against tho recorded 
height of Aornos, and therefore also against the claims of 
Mahaban, and of any other hill exceeding 1,000 feet in 
height,* 
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The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hither- 
to remained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous , dis- 
tance recorded by Pliny, and partly to tiie wani of Ja&nna- 
tion regarding the vast ruins widen still tariiKSa tho 
vicinity of Shah-dlicri. All the copies of Plinymjpe .in 
stating that Taxi la was only GO Homan, or 55 English^ pules 
from Pcucohutw, or llashtnagar, Which Would fix ,iJi 
somewhere on tlie Ilaro lliver, to tlie west of Hasan 
or just tuo da\ s’ march from the Indus. But the itin 
of tho Chinese' pilgrims agree in placiug it at^frhree 
journey to the east of the Indus, or in the imm 
hourhood of KAbVka-sarai, which was the third him 
of tho Mogul Emperors, andFwhich is still tho thi 
from the Indus, both for troops and baggage. Now 
Thsaftg, on his return to China, was accompanied 
elephants, three days’ journey from Takkslmita to 
at; Utakhanda, or Ohind, must necessarily have 
same length as those of modern days, and co: 



• The gmt objiwtiorti to MwMbAn moantam are t — lx^, its vaafefisfc* 
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site of the city must bo looked for somewhere iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Kaia-ka-saraL* This site is found near Shah- 
4fari, just one railo to the north-cast of KMa-ka-sarai in 
the extensive ruins of a fortified city, around which X was 
able to trace no less than 55 stupas, of which two are as 
largo as the great Mftniky ala Tope, 28 monasteries, and 0 
temples. Now the distance from Shah-dheri to Ohiud is 32 
miles, and from Ohind to Xlaslitnagar is <JkS more, or alto- 
gether 7 1 miles, which is 19 in excess of t!ie distance re- 
corded by Tliny between Taxila and lVukeluotis. To re- 
concile these discrepant numbers I would suggest that 
Pliny’s LX. should be read as LXXX., or 80 Roman miles, 
which are equivalent to 73.] English miles, or within half a 
Uiilc of the actual distance between the two places. 

The classical writers are unanimous in their accounts of 
the size and wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it ns “ a 
large and wealthy city and the most populous between the 
Indus and Hydaspes ” Strabo also declares it to be a large 
city, and adds that the neighbouring country was “ crowded 
with inhabitants, and very fertile." 1‘iiny calls it “a 
famous city, situated on a low but level plain, in a district 
named Amanda.” i These accounts agree exactly with ’*lhe 
position and size of the ancient city near Shah-dheri, the ruins 
of which are spread over several squaro miles. Alxrnt fifty 
years after Alexander’s visit, the people of Taxila rebelled 
against Bindusdra, King of Alagadha, who sent his eldest 
soa Simma to besiege the place. On his failure die siege 
was entrusted to hU younger son, the celebrated Anoka, but 
the people came out 2] pojanm, or 17] miles, to meet the 
young princo and offer their submission.! At the time 
of Asoka’s accession the wealth of Taxila is said to ha\o 
amounted to 36 holts, or 360 millions of some unnamed coin, 
which, even if it was the stiver tnngka, or six pence, would; 
have amounted to 0 knrors of rupees, or £9,000,000. It i$ 
probable, however, that thocoin intended by the Indian writerj 
was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city would' 
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liave amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
quote this statement as a proof of the great reputod wealth 
of Taxi la within fifty years after Alexander’s expedition. It 
was here that Asoka hiinsolf had resided as Viceroy of the 
Panj.il) during his father’s lifetime, and here also resided his 
own sou Kuiw/a, or the “ fine-eyed,” who is tlie hero of a 
very curious Buddhist logend, which will be described here- 
after. 

Just before the end of the 3rd century the descendants 
of the Maurya kings must have come in contact with the 
Bnotrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son of Enthydemus» 
and in the early part of the following century Taxila must 
have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratides. 
In 120 B. C. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Seythian Sun or Abur»> with whom it remained for about a 
century, when i f win conquered by the later Indo-Scythians 
of the Knt>hnn tiihe, under the great Kanishka. During 
this period Parsh.iwar would appear to have been the capital 
of the Jndo-Soy Lilian dominions, while Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these local 
governors have been found at Shah-dheri and M&niky&la. 
Of these the most interesting is the copperplate obtained 
by Mr. Koheits, containmg the name of Tokhasila, the Pali 
form of T<(fafn<bi(a, from which the Greeks obtained their 
Taxila.* 

During the reign of the Parthian Bardancs, A D. 42 
to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his 
companion the As-yii.m Pam is whose account of the 
journey Philostr.it us prol<ssps to have followed in his life of 
Apollonius. His account is manifestly exaggerated in many 
particulars regarding the nets and sayings of the philo- 
sopher, but the descriptions of places seem to be generally 
moderato and truthful. But if they were not found in the 
narrat ive of Bands, they must have been taken from the 
journals of some of Alexander’s followers; and in either 
case they are valuable, as they supply many little points of 
information that are wanting in the regular histories. 
According to Pbilostratus, Taxila was “not unlike tho 
ancient JSinm, and was walk'd in the manner of other Greek 

• fvo tmrwlatum W Profo**™ ,1 IWw tu Royal Aniatic Sottely 5 * Journal, XX., 
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towns.’* For Nhtm or Ninerek, wo most read Babylon, as 
we have no description of the great Assyrian city, which 
Was destroyed nearly two centuries before flic time of Hero- 
dotus. Now we know from Curtius that it was the beauty 
and symmetry of Babjlon that struck “Alexander and all 
who beheld it for the iirst time.” I conclude, therefore, that 
Taxila must have reminded the Greeks of Babvlon bv its 

» r 

symmetry, as Philostratns goes on to say that the city was 
“divided into narrow streets with great regularity.”* He 
mentions also a temple of the Sun, iuside the city, in which 
were statues of Alexander and Poms, and a palace in which 
the usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a garden, one 
stadium in length, with a tank in the midst, which was tilled 
“cool and refreshing streams.” Outside the city there 
wrs another temple, which* was large, spacious and sur- 
rounded with pillars. t All these points wall be separately 
noticed when l come to describe the existing ruins. 

We now lose sight of Taxila until A. 1). 100, when it 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa- Won, who calls it 
tjha-sha-ski-to, or the “severed head,” and adds that 
“ Buddha bestowed his head in aims at this place, and hence 
they gate this name to the country.” The translation show# 
that the original Sanskrit name must have been t^huty naira, 
or the *' fallen head,” which is* a synouime of Toh/ia-sira, 
or the “ severed head,” the usual name by which Taxila was 
known to the Buddhists of India. In A. I). 502 “the 
place where Buddha made an alms gift of his head was 
visited by Snng-yun, hut no details of his journey have yet 
been published. 

We now come to Hwen Thsang, the last and much the 
most valuable of all the Chine-e pilgrims, who first visited 
Tu-cha-ahi-b or Tiifakaxilit, in A. D. 030, and again in I). A. 
643, on l»is return to China. He deserilies the city as above 
10 ii, or 1| mile, iu circuit. The royal family was extinct, 
and the province, which had previously been subject to 


# Ajir 4 V«m*, 11 , 23 , 
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Kapisa, was then a dependency of Kashmir, Tlie land, 
irrigated by numbers of springs and water-courses, was 
famous for its fertility. Tho monasteries were numerous, 
but mostly in ruins, ana there were only a few monks who 
studied the Mahdy&na, or Esoteric doctrines of Buddhism. 
At 12 or 13 U or 2 miles to the north of tho city there was 
a i stupa of King Asoka, built on tho spot where Buddha in a 
former existence had made au alms-gift of his head, or as some 
said of one thousand heads in as many previous existences. 
This was one of the four great stupas that were famous all 
over North-West India, and accordingly on his return 
journey Uwen Thsang specially notes that lie had paid his 
adorations, for the second time, to the “stupa of the alms- 
gdt of one thousand heads.” The present name of the dis- 
trict is Clutch" IIuzdra % which I take to be only a corruption 
of Sii'sha-mho'-'t < , or the “ Thousand Heads.” 

From these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims we see 
that Taxi la was specially interesting to ail Buddhists as the 
legendary scene of one of Buddha’s most meritorious acts 
of alms-giving, when he bestowed his head in charity. The 
origin of this legend I think may lie certainly traced to the 
name, which as ToLsha-sUa means simply the “cut rock,” but 
with a slight alteration as Tahsha-siru means the “severed 
head.” An/ ex re nomen, nut cx rocabu/o fabuki, “either 
the name sprang from the legend, or the legend was in 'cnted 
to account for tin* name.” In this case we may be almost 
certain that the latter was the process, as the Greeks have 
preserved the spelling of the original name before Bud- 
dhism hud covered the land with its endless legends of 
Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented his head, hut 1 believe 
that it was oll’ered to t he hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
were saved from starvation by a similar offeiing of his blood. 
I am led to this belief b\ the fact that the land immediately 
to'tlie north of the ruined city is still called Babur Kbana, 
or the “ Tiger’s Rouse,” a name which is as old os the time 
of tViahniud, as Abu-Hilian speaks of Bnbarkdn as being 
half way between the Indus and the Jhelam,* a description 
which is equally applicable to the Babarkluuia of the ancient 
Taatila. The name is a Turki one, and is therefore probably 

* RcimiA, PrftgiutJuU Ar<iix:s, At., p, lid. 
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m old as the time of Kanishka. Prom tlie continued exist- 
once of this name I infer that, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the great stupa of the “ Head Gift,” there was most 
probably a temple enshrining a group in which Buddha was 
represented offering his head to the tiger. This temple 
the Turks would naturally have called the Babar-Klubia or 
“ Tiger’s House,” and as Taxila itself decayed, the name of 
the temple would gradually have superseded that of the 
City. The remembrance of this particular act of Buddha’s 
extreme charity is, I believe, preserved in the name of 
JQIdrgala, or the “Beheaded,” which is applied to the range 
m hills lying only two miles to the south of Shah-dheri. 
Mdrgala "means literally “decollated,” from gala-mania, 
which is the idiomatic expression for “ cutting the neck,” 
or beheading. 1 think also that the name of the district, 
Mazdra, or “Thousand,” in which Shah-dheri is situated, 
is most probably derived from the same legend as the scene 
of the “ gift of one thousand heads.” 

The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri,* which 
I prepose to identify with Taxila, are scattered over a wide 
space extending about three miles from north to south, and 
two miles from east to west. The remains of many stnpHs 
and monasteries extend for several miles further on all sides, 
but the actual ruins of the city are confined within tho 
limits above-mentioned. These ruins consist of several dis- 
tinct portions, which are called by separate names even in 
the present day. The general direction of these different 
works is from S. S. W. to X. X. E., in which order I will 
describe them. Beginning at the south, their names aie — 

1st. — Bir or Piter. 

2nd. — Halid!. 

3rd. — Sir-Kap-ka-koL 

4th- — Kacha-ko(. 

5 th. — Ba%ar Khan a. 

6th. — Sir-Sukh-ka-kol. 

' The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the 
belief of the people, is the great mound on which stands the 
small village of Bir or Piter. The mound itself is 4,000 

* Stt Plate iJv. to the potato* StoMbori, tad PUte IV II. to * pUu or 
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feet in length from north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth 
with a circuit of 10,800 feet, or rather more than two miles. 
On the west side towards tlie rock-seated village of Shah- 
clhori, the Bir mound has an elevation of from 15 to 25 
a bo vo the fields close by, but as the ground continues to 
slope towards 81iah-dhori, the general elevation is not loss 
than from 25 to 35 loot. On the east towards the Tabid, or 
Tionrd Mala, it rises 40 feet above the Holds, and 03 feet 
above the bed of the stream. The remains of tho walls can 
he traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides; 
but the whole surface is covered with broken stones and frag- 
ments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are fouud 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins, and 
here also a single man collected for me in about two hours a 
double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be 
seen elsou litre. Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to ho the site ot the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of 11 wen Th sang who describes ii as being only 10 li, or If 
miles in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
position of the great ruined stupa in the midst of the 
JiabarUidiia land, which is 8,000 feet N. N. E. from the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from the main entrance to the middle of the old city. As 
11 wm Thsarig describes the position of tho stupa of the 
Head Gift’’ as being 12 or 13 li, or rather nrw than 2 
miles, to the north of the city, 1 think there can he little 
doubt that the city of his time was situated on the mound 
of Bir,* T traced tho remains of three small tapes on tho 
north and east sides of the mound, aLl of which had been 
opened previously by the villagers, who however stoutly 
denied the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major l’earsc. 

Ha lid l is a strong fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Mdrgala range, and immediately to tho north- 
cast of the lUr mound, from which it is separated by the 
Tabra Mala. About half a mile from A r the spur is divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which 
run almost duo west to the bank of tho Tabid, whore they 
arc joined by a high earthen rampart. Tho clear spaco thus 
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enclosed is not more than 3,000 foot by 1,000 feet, but the 
whole circuit of tho defences, along the ridges and the 
artificial ramparts, is about 8,400 feet, or upwards of 1^ mile. 
At the cast end the two parallel ridges are joined by stone 
walls, 15 feet 4 inches thick, with square towers at intervals, 
all of which arc still in very good order. The crest of tho 
south or main ridge is 291* feet above the general level of 
the fields, but tho north ridge has an elevation of only 163 
feet. Between these two there is a small rocky ridge, 200 
fedt in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, which 
the people look upon as a stupa or tope. There is a similar 
tower on the crest of the north ridge, which I was induced 
to excavate by the report of a villager named 2Wr, who 
informed me that he had found a copper coin at each of t ho 
four corners of the the basement, which he considered as 
a certain sign that the building was a tope. 1 knew also 
that it was the custom in Barma to erect a stupa in each 
of the corner bastions of their square fortified cities. But my 
excavation which was carried down to the bare rock, a depth 
of 26 feet, showed only regular courses of large rough blocks 
which were extracted with much difficulty. Close to the 
west of this toner 1 traced the remains of a large enclosure* 
J63 feet long by 151| feel broad, divided into rooms on 
all four sides, from which I at first thought Hint the building 
was a monastery. But the subsequent discover) of a largo 
quantity of burnt clay pellets of a size well adapted for 
slingcrs led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
probably only a guard-house for soldiers. The two ridges 
fall rapidly towards tho west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
meet the general slope of the intervening ground ; and at 
these points are the two gateways of the fort, the one being 
due north of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and 
running to the IV. S, W. for 2,000 feet, terminal* s in a 
square topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge 
is entirely covered with the remains of buildings, ami near 
its east end the villager N fir discovered some copper coins in 
a ruined tope. Of the name of H&tidl I could obtain no 
information whatever ; but it is probably old, as 1 think it 
may possibly be identified with Hattidr-Lank, which Abu I 
Far} places in the 8indh Sfigar Doab. The spelling of the 
name would refer it to, Haiti, a shop, and HatiMla would 
theft be the market place oy bazar. But the Hatidt fort is 
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80 evidently the stronghold or citadel of this ancient place 
that I look upon this derivation as very doubtful.* 

The fortified city of Sir -hup is situated on a large level 
mound immediately at the north foot of Hatial, of which it 
really forms a part, as its walls arc joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, 
with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, but of only 

I, -tOO feet at the north end. The circuit of Sirkap is 8,300 
feet, or upwards of 1 } mile. The walls, which are built 
entirely of squared stone, are I t feet 0 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 
feet. The east and north walls arc straight, but tbe line 
of west wall is broken by a deep recess. Them are two 
large gaps in each of those walls, all of which are said to ho 
the sites of the ancient mtes. One of these in the north 
face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the two gateways 
of the Hatial citadel, and due south of the three ruined 
mounds in the Tiabar-khdaa. A second in the east face is 
equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway still 
remain with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately 
opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all the old 
foundations inside the city are carefully laid out at right 
angles due north and south. The position of Sirkap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well default'd mi all sides by 
the lofty citadel of Hatial oil the south, by the Taurd Hula 
on the west, and by the Gait Nala on the east and north 
sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 

II, 200 feet, or nearly 2\ miles. 

Karh (i-iol, or the "mud fort,” lies to tbe north of 
Sirkap, iu a strong isolated position formed by the doubling 
round of the Tabra Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala, 
which together surround the place on all side 1 * except the 
east The ramparts of Kaeha-kot, as the name imports, 
are formed entirely of earth, and rise t a height of from 30 
to 50 feet above the stream. On the east side there are no 

* In tho traimfoUou of Sung-yntfa TrtneK published by Mr. Hteat U\ 18(59, 1 find that 
Ihftre wiw a ^ mountain to tho north of Man iky Ala, wbh'h po*ssrvs«fcd a temple ettftad 
Collated Bones,” with more than attendant priests. T venture, therefore* to 
that the present name of Jfiffrtf/ may, jxsrhaps, refer to a similar nod may ho only 

n oontraetlou of HnddUm t or 0 * 4i Haoe of Bono*,” or, in Sanskrit AAU plus <*U, or 
JUlhyMa, which would bo shortened iu Mr. Dultafcrkk write# the name AUdt* 
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traces of any defences, and inside there are no traocs of any 
buildings. It is difficult, therefore, to say for what purpose 
it was intended, but as tho Chiu Nala runs through It, I 
think it probable that Kacha-kot was meant as a plaeo 
of safety for elephants and other cattle during a time of 
siege. It is 6,700 feet, or upwards of 1 \ mile in cireuir. 
The people usually called it Kot, and this name is also 
applied to Sir-kap, but when they wish to distinguish it 
from the latter they eall it Kacha-lot. Non t his name is found 
both in Baber’s Memoirs, and in the Ain Akbari. In the 
former the Haro River is called the river of Kacha-kot, which 
therefore must have boon some large place near the banks 
of that stream, but I suspect that it ought rather to be 
looked for near nasan Abdal or even lower down. 

JBabar-Kltdna is the name of tho tract of land lying he- 
tureen the Lundi Nala on the m ”th and the Tahnl and Gan 
Kolas on the south. It includes Kaeha kot, and extends 
about one mile on each side of it to the east and west, 
embracing the great mound of Sen-ki-Pind on the north- 
west, and the Gangu group of topes and other nuns on the 
east. . In the very middle of this tract, whore the Lumli and 
Tabra Nalas' approach one another within one thousand lent* 
Stands a lofty mound, 45 feet in height, called Jhandudu Piud 
after a small hamlet clone by. - To the west of the p/nd, 
or mound, there is another mass'of ruins of greater breadth 
lmt oniy 29 feet in height, w hioli is m idenllv the remains 
cf a large monastery. It is remaikablo that the road which 
runs through the two gateways of tho 11 at at! eitutel ami 
through the north gateway of Sirkap, passes in a direct lino 
due north between these two mounds until it meets the ruins 
of a large stupa on tho hank of the Lundi Kiver, 1,200 feet 
beyond the JhandiMa Paulk This l bclie>e to he the famous 
head-gift stupa, which w m said to ^iave been erected by 
Asoka In the 3rd century lie fore Christ. I fcdve already alldd* 
ed to its position as answering almost exactly to that described 
by Hwen Thsang ; and I may now add as a confirmation of this 
opinion that the main road of the city of Taxiln was laid in a 
direct line running due north updo tho Jhandi&la Shunt, a 
fact which proves incontestably the very high estimation in 
which that monument must have Iwcn held. This is further 
confirmed by the vicinity of another mound, 8,600 feet to 
the north-west called Seri-M-phtd, or Siri-ki-piiul, which 
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’would appear to refer directly to the “ head-gift,” as. the 
Sirsha-ddtiam or Sirddn of Buddha. Taking all these points 
into consideration I think that there are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great ruined tope of Buhar-lhdna with 
the famous strpa of the “ head-gift” of Buddha. Tho 
various ruins of the Bahar-khana will be described separately 
when I come to speak of the still existing monuments of tho 
ancient Taxila. 

Tho large fortified enclosure called Sir-Stdch is situated, 
at the north-east corner of tho Babar-khAna, beyond the 
Lund i Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the north 
and south sides being each 1,500 feet in length, the west 
side 3,300 feet, and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole 
circuit therefore is 15,300 feet, or nearly 3 miles. The south 
face, which is protected by the L'undi IS'ala, is similar in its 
construction to the defences of Sir-Lap. The walls arc built 
of squared stones, smoothed on the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, 
which is the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the 
interior ground, and 25 feet above the low ground on tho 
hank of the stream. Towards tho west end, w'here the stones 
have been removed, the south nail is not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the east and 
west face’s about one-half of the walls can still be traced, hut 
of the north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at tho two corners. Inside there arc three villages named 
Mirpur, Thupkia, and Find, with a largo ruined mound 
called Pindora, which is COO feet square at base. To the 
south of Pindora, and closo to the village of Thupkia, there 
is a khdngdh , or r shrino of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
mound. As this is built of squared stones, I presume that 
the khftnghh represents tho position of a stupa or tope 
which must have given its name to the Hlago of Thupkia, and 
that the groat Pindora mound is the remains of a very large 
monastery, I found two massive channelled stones, or spouts, 
which from their size could only hare been used for convey- 
ing the rain water from a courtyard to the outside of the 
walls. At half a mile to the west there is an outer line of 
high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
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upwards of 2,000 feet, when it bends to the E. N. E. Beyond 
this the line is only traceable by a broad belt of broken 
stones, extending for 3,000 feet when it turns to the south- 
east for about 1*200 feet and joins the north face of Sir-Sukh. 
These external lines would appear to be the remains of a 
large outwork which once rested its north-west angle on the 
liUtidi Nala. The entire circuit of Sir-Sukh and its out work 
is 20,300 feet, or nearly 5 miles. 

1 have now described all the different parts of tins 
great city, whose ruins, covering an area of six square miles, 
are more extensive, mow' interesting, and in much better 
preservation than those of any other ancient place in the 
Ifcnj&b. The great city of Sirkap, with its citadel of Hntidl, 
and its detached work of Bit and Knrha-kut , has a circuit 
of 4f miles, and the large fort of Sir-Sukh with its outwork, 
is of the same sue, each of them lioing nearly as largo as 
Shah Jahan’s imperial city of Delhi. But the number and 
size of the stupas, monasteries, and oilier religious build- 
ings is even more wonderful than tho great extent of the 
city. Here both coins and antiquities are found in far 
greater number than in any other place between the Indi^ 
and Jhelam. This then must bo the site of Taxila, which, 
according to tho unanimous testimony of ancient writers, 
was the largest city between the Indus and llj daspes. Strabo 
and Hwen Tlisang both speak of the fertility of its lands, and 
the latter specially notices the number of its springs and 
water-courses. As this description is applicable only to the 
rich lands lying to the north of the Tabra Nala, which arc 
amply irrigated by numerous channels drawn from the 
Haro River, the proof of my identification is complete. 
Barnes crossed this tract in 1832, when he encamped at 
Ussn&n Katar, 3 miles to the north of Shah-dheii, and about 
1 mile to the south of the Haro River. He describes the 
village as standing on a plain at the mouth of a valley close 
to the base of the outlying hills, This agrees most exactly 
with the accounts of Strabo and Hinv, who describe Taxila 
as situated in a level country where the hills unite with the 
plains. Of Usman Burnes goes on to say that “ its meadows 
are watered by the most beautiful and crystal rivulets that 
flow from the mountains,’* In the first part of this statement 
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ho Is quite correct, but in tlie latter part ho is undoubtedly 
Wrong, os every rill of water that passes through Usmfin 
is drawn by artificial means from the Haro Biver. Two 
miles to the south, towards the ruins of the old city, tho irri- 
gation is carried on by cuts from the Lundi Nala, but as the 
main body of water in this stream is artificially obtained 
from the Haro, the whole of tlic irrigation may be truely 
said to bo derived from that river. 

In describing the existing ruins of the ancient Taxila, I 
propose to begin at the south, with the outlying remains near 
the village of Shahpur, and to proceed northwards until I reach 
Seri-ki-Pind, the most distant monument in tho holy tract 
of tho Babar-KMna. Tho site of each object is numbered 
in the accompanying map, and my description will follow 
these numbers. It is only necessary to promise that Shahpur 
is a small village on the south bank of tho TabrA Nala, 3,000 
foot to the east of Bir mound, and 2,000 feet to the south 
of Ilatial. Prom Sir-Kap the road to the Shahpur group 
of topes lies through a pass, to the east of tho citadel, which 
cuts off tho Ilatial hill from the end of the ridge. The 
distance from the cast gate of Sir-I\ap to the Shahpur Topes 
is rather more than one mile, 

No. 1, the largest stupa of ancient Taxila, which equals 
the great tope of M&nikyalA in size, is situated >n a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra Nala, and a be at half a 
mile to tbo east of Shahpur. It, is generally known as tho 
Chi)' Thup, or the “Split Tope,” from abroad eut having 
been made right through the building either by General 
Ventura, or by some previous explorer.* The cut is 20 feet 
broad at the west end, and 38 feet at the east end with a 
depth of 32 foot. This enormous opening has utterly 
destroyed the appearance of the monument from the east 
and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 
and 18 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 foot betweou them. 
Those numbers give a top diameter k p 75 feet ; hut at 
feet lower I found the circumference to be 337 feet, which 
gives a diameter of 107| feet. But as tho outer easing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 115 or 120 feet, and as the point 

* See Plan. IiVIII, for « view of this T»pp. 
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of measurement was 20 feet above the level of the court- 
yard, the actual base diameter may bo sot down as from 
120 to 126 feet, or within 2 foot of that of the great M&ni- 
ky&la Tope. The loss of the outer casing has brought 
to light the interior construction, which was regulated by a 
series of walls radiating from the centre of the building. 
These walls are 4£ feet thick and 11 £ feet apart, where 
visiblo outsido of the broken 8tu'faco. As the outer walfeor 
casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the 
building at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice 
the thickness of one wall, or 8J feet to the measured 
diameter of 307£ feet, which gives a minimum diameter 
of nearly 116 feet. But as the external wall would have 
been almost certainly of greater thickness than the radiat- 
ing walls, we may conclude that the diameter at 20 feet 
above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may have 
been much as 123 feet. The people have no tradition about 
the contents of this stupa, from which 1 conclude that its 
exploration was eileoted long before the time of General 
Yen turn The stupa stood originally in the midst of a 
large rectangular court, surrounded by cells for monks, 
of which only the foundation# now remain. Inside the 
court, and to the south-east of the great tope, there was 
formerly another stupa, No, 2, of small mac, which was 
explored long ago by the villagers. The platform on which 
the great tope stands is GO feet in height above the general 
level of the fields. 

Nos. 3 and 4 aro the ruins of small topes with attached 
monasteries, which stand on the high ground to the north 
of tho great stupa, in the direction of tho pass leading to 
Sfe-kap. Nos, 5, 6, 7, and 8 are tho remains of small topes 
to the south-east of the great stupa, and Nos. 9 to 36 arc the 
ruins of eight small topes to the west of No. 1, which are 
clustered around the village of Shabpur. All of these 
fourteen topes were opened some years ago by the villagers, 
from whom I ascertained that No. 13 yielded an inscribed 
stone vase, and No. 14 a copper plate inscription, in three 
or four pieces, which was given to Major JPearse eight year* 
ago. or about A, D. 1835. This copper plate inscription, 
which is still in the possession of Major Pearso, is a short 
rocord of one line in Arian-Pali characters, which has not 
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yet been made public.* Some of the letters are doubtful, 
especially at the beginning, but the greater part arc very 
distinct and easily legible. I read the whole as follows : 

Satnvalmra {dam) miti 10 tena Sabhayakem thiba 
prathtazito Mata pUu pvyad agliara cha puyaS. 

“In the year 10 by one named Sahhayaka this Thula 
(Tope) was erected in honour of his mother and father 
aud in honour of (r)*\ The first letter is more liko a than 
a , hut the next three letters, and specially the compound 
letter ta, are so plain as to make my proposed reading a very 
probable onp. The inscribed stone vase I was unable to 
trace satisfactorily, but X believe it to be the Tavila vase 
which is now in the Peshawar museum, as it corresponds 
with the description which 1 received from the villagers. 
The inscription on this vase has already been published by 
Professor JDowson, as well as by myself. t I read it from 
three different fac-similes as follows : 

Sihilena Siha-JRachhitena cha bhrata, ehi Tukhasilae 
ay am tfiuva prathitozito saca Biuihana puyad. 


“ This Thuva (Tope) was erected in Taxila by the brothers 
Sin hi la and Sinho-Rakfihita in honor of all the Buddhas.” 
This inscription fully proves tho accuracy of identifi- 
cation of the vast ruins near Shah-dhcri with the famous 
Tax'd a of the Greeks, and the equally famous Takkasih 
of the Buddhists. 


Nos. 37, 18, and 19 lie to the south of the Tabrft Nala^ 
between Shabpur and the liir mound. The first is a large 
square mound OS. feetu called Kotera* ka-Vind. 
It is evidently a as tho cells of the monks 

can still be traced • Midway and in fron t 

the west side, there are tnCnS$i* of a small square 
iug, which l presume must once have held a statue of BjHng* 
in the usual position facing the oast. The walls <m3B$ 
monastery are very massively built of large squared 
and this apparent solidity, combined with the great fSIpt 
of the place, must, 1 believe, have originated its 


* Sw Plate OX,, fin *J, fur % of tin* m«e»pt«ott. 

t Royal Aaiatir Society'# Jotuiul, XX , p 221 , >iml Bwipal Adinlic Society'# Journal, 
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name . Of f$at$ra t or the “little Fort.” The , other two 
mounds are the ruins of small topes previously explored 
by the villagers. 

Nos, 20, 21, and 22 are the rains of small topes on the 
Bir mound, which bar ' already been noticed in my account 
of that part of tho old city. No. 28 is a small rained topo 
to the east of Sirkap which was open by Nur, an inhabitant 
of Shah-dheri, without making any discovery. 

No. 2t is the remains of a large monolith, called 
Chvra by the villagers, which means simply a “ holt,” or 
fastening of a gate. This monolith is now lying in fivo 
pieces in a ravine to the north-west of the HatuU ci tailed, and 
close to the right bank of the TabrA Nnla, near the villago 
of Dibia. The pillar is formed of a soft, coarse grey sand- 
stone, and is very much weather-worn. But omi of the 
pieces still bears traces of an inscription in Ariano-PaH 
characters, of which the only legible part reads m'a cha* The 
largest piece of the column is 5 feet 4 inches long, with a 
diameter of 39' 1 36 ineh<«>, and the smallest piece is 1 foot 
11$ inches long with a diameter of 3 1^72 inches. The 
Whole length of the five pieces is 17 feet 10 inches. In 
making an excavation for the clearance of these pieces, I 
discovered the abacus, or top of the capital, which was 3 feet 
2 inches square and i) inches thick. I found also a portion 
of the base 4 feet 3£ inches square, with a mortice hole for 
fixing the shaft. Judging from the position in which tho 
pillar now lies, I should infer that it must have .stood on tho 
side of the high road, and just outside one of the principal 
entrances of Sir- Kap. The ravine lies between two high 
mounds, and forms a natural entrance to Sir-Kap and its 
citadel, which is still the most frequented path of the place. 

No. 25 is a small ruined lope on the north ridjjje ot ILatiAl, 
which has already been alluded to as having yielded *ome 
copper coins to the villager Nur. No, 26 is the ruined tower 
on the highest point of the north ridgo which l opened 
unsuccessfully. No. 27 is a similar tower on the. small 
central ridge which was also opened without result. No. 28 
Is the remains of a large temple near the north end of Sir* 
Kap, 43 feet 4 inches m length by 32 feet in breadth inside. 
From the accounts which I received on tho spot this room 


* See Plate UX , fig. 3, 
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had Ibeen lately excavated by Major Cracroft, the Deputy 
Commissioner of li&wal Pindi, and at a still earlier period 
by Major Fearse. I cleared out the room entirely for the 
purpose of ascertaining its original purpose, and from the 
numerous pieces of broken colossal figures in burnt cloy 
which I found, I conclude that the building was an open 
temple containing colossal seated figures, similar to those 
that aro seen all over Barma. I found also the lid of a 
black steatite box, 3 inches in diameter, from which I infer 
that the box itself may have been found and secreted during 
some of tho previous excavations. My other discoveries 
wore the following : a square bar of lead 13| inches long 
and one-third of one inch thick ; a massive iron door 
hinge, bent for tho purpose of allowing the door to be turned 
completely hack against the wall; portions of long bar- 
hinges of iron with the nails still sticking in them, hut no 
traces of wood ; a thin fiat strap of iron, 0 inches long and 
2 1 inches broad, with a nail hole at each end * a basketful 
of charcoal; and a very large quantity of quick lime. The 
last two discoveries might reasonably be supposed to be the 
produce of a firo which destroyed the buildings, were it not 
lor tho discovery of the unmeltcd piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I incline therefore to suppose that the lime was 
intended for the repairs of the stucco figures, and that tho 
charcoal may have been designal for heating lead or lac 
for the fastening of the statues. Similar arrangemeuts for 
mending stucco figures may be seen any day in the temples 
Qf Barma. The portions of statues w hich I found were 
threo heads, with the eyes wide open, and two right hands,— 
ono empty and the other holding drapery. I was informed 
that Mtyor Cracroft had obtained two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Fearse 
near Shah-dhow.* The sixe of some of the figures must have 
been 0 or 10 feet, as oue of tho heads discovered by me 
had a face of 10$ inches in length, and one of tho hands was 
G$ inches broad across tho four fingers. 

At the east end of the temple, distant only 6 feet, and 
connected bv agrand door-w ay 14 feet wide, there is a circular 
‘well, or under-ground room, 32 feet in diameter and 18 feet 


* See Bes&al Asiatic Soctet/* Journal, 3853, Plate* XIX- and XX* 
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deep, which was excavated without any success under Major 
Cracroft’s orders. It was filled with rubbish, and the ex- 
cavation was carried down till it reached a solid pavement 
of rough stones, Nfir, the villager, was very anxious that 
I should clear out all the stone pavement, as he believed 
that treasure must bo hid beneath it. Had it been a well 
for supplying water, it would not have been an unlikely 
place for the concealment of valuables, and as the floor, 
which had already been dug up to a depth of 8 or 4 foot, 
was made entirely of a solid stone, and as the walls still 
bore traces of their stueeo covering, I concluded that this 
deep circular room was probably one of the under-ground 
apartments of Taxila, which have been described by Philos- 
tratus. I confess, however, that I was not satisfied with tHis 
explanation, as there wore no apparent means of access, 
except by a wooden ladder, which is possible but not pro- 
bable, as the great doorway of If feet towards the temple 
would not have been required at the head of a ladder. At 
first I thought that it might have been a granary, but when 
I had cleared out the great entrance, f gave up this opinion. 
The walls of this room are 3*] feet thick, and square exter- 
nally, to conform in appearance with the outer walls of^fhc 
temple. The outside dimensions of the whole building arc 
89 feet long from cast to west, with a breadth of 49 £ feet. 

Ho. 29 is the remains of another stone column, which 
Was discovered under-ground near the south end of Sir- 
Kap by the villager N fir, who secretly broke it up into small 
pieces in the hope of discovering gold. ‘When first dis- 
covered it is said to have consisted of one square piece, and 
of five or six cylindrical pieces all broken. The statement 
is confirmed by the smooth ends of sorno of the fragments, 
as well as by the mortice holes in two of the pieces. The 
largest piece had a diameter of 2 feet 8| inches, with | 
mortice hole 6 inches square and 4 deep. The smallest ha|l 
a diameter of 2 feet G} mfclies, with a mortice hole 4$ inches 
square, and a third fragment had a diameter of 2 feel 
0f inches. Now, the practice of building up a column in 
separate pieces, being Greek and not Indian, I infer that 
this pillar is most probably of Greek origin, and therefore 
that we may ascertain its height from its known diameter. 
As the shaft is smooth, the column was probably of the plain 
Ionic order, which, at the usual rate of 8| lower diameters, 
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would have had a height of about 23 feet. Two fragments 
of a large flat square stone, 9 inches thick, were found in the 
same place. This probably belonged to the base, as its 
breadth was not less than 3 foot. The edges of one face of 
this stone were broadly bevelled. 

No. 30 is a largo mound about 200 feet square on the 
left bank of the Tabra ft ala, near the small village of 
Maliar-ka-Mora. Some superficial excavations which 1 
made showed that it was the remains of a temple, or other 
large building, 310 feet in length from north to south, and 
and 78 feet broad, with a colonnade or cloistir allround. 
On the east side the villagers had lately excavated the 
complete base of a largo sandstone column, which is of very 
great interest, as it is the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that lias yet been discovered in the Panjab. It 
is the perfect .'flic base of a column 2 feet if inches in 
diameter, the only difference being the greater projection 
of the fillet immediately below the upper torus. f lhe plinth 
is 3 feet hi inches square and 11 inches thick.* At tho 
villago matjid I found two pieces of a limestone pillar, each 
3 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, which were also 
discovered in the mound. I think it possible that this 
Malidr mound may be the ruins of the temple described by 
Philosfcratus. “ Before the walls of the city stood a temple 
whoso dimensions wore nearly 100 feet, built of prophyrv, 
within which was a chapel, too small in proportion to tho 
size of the temple, which was large, spacious and surrounded 
with pillars, but notwithstanding tho chapel was worthy of 
admiration.” The temple just described agrees with tho 
ruins of the Malidr mound in several curious particulars, 
in its position which was outsido tho city, in its size which 
was nearly 100 feet, and in its external colonnade. This 
agreement is certainly very close, but my confidence in tho 
identification is not very great ou account of the weak and 
doubtful authority of Philostralus. 

Nos. 31 to 36 belong to tho Gibigu ;roup of monuments 
in Babttr-khdua. The first Is a small ruined tope, with 


* At my MtyiftoUim thin tm boon uhuoywI to Labor* ^hcre it uny now bo neon 
in front of (bo I tint riok^s tluu iiui ptlUib ha\c beou fouml 

in the Mohr* meuttd b) Mi ltyhmruk 
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monastery attached, both of which have been explored hy 
the villagers. No. 82 is a small ruined tope in which the 
villager Nur discovered the relics which have been 
described by Hr. Westropp.* These relics consisted 
of a circular stone box, about 1 foot in diameter and 
3 inches in depth, beautifully turned and polished, and 
covered by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was a 
small hollow crystal figure of a hansa or goose, containing 
a thin gold plate 2f inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscribed with Armno-Pali characters. The letters have been 
punched on the plate from the back, so that they appear in 
relief on the upper side.f Several of tho letters arc of 
unusual forms which renders some portion of the reading 
doubtful; but flic greater number of the letters arc distinct 
a$d indisputable. 1 read the w hole as follows : 

Strut? BluUjm\do dhttlo pndhrmdtt/r 3fu/ iiftit-mau Viluhtt 

JLooi'a-S(if>i Ali'ju Itnletittjnli. 

The translation, is ext remelj difficult, ming partly to the 
doubtful value of some ot the letters, and partly to our 
ignorance of the provincial dialect of the record. Balm 
llajendra Mittra has published a tentative translation, fT> 
wltich 1 must take exception, as it ignores the two most 
distinct words JUUit and Pdn, 'or “mother” and “father,” 
which are of such frequent oceurreneo in these short dedi- 
catory records of the Buddhists. I do not presume to give 
any translation myself, hut I may venture to suggest that 
the word aim? most probably refers to the “ head,” or 
aim of Buddha which was ottered iu this ^ cry place. 1 
think also that the word dhuto may refer to the dhttv or 
“relic” which was found inside tho crystal hnnm when it was 
first discovered. Bhaitt is the technical term for a hone- 
relic, and dhagoba, one of the well known names for a stupa, 
is only the Bali from of the Sanskrit dhatn-garhho , or tho 
“ iratie receptacle.” 1 conclude therefore that the stupa was 
probably erected either over a piece of the head hone 
(&im*dti<TtfO of Buddha, or ovey some other relic in tho 
holy ground of the “head offering of Buddha.” 

f A*«itn Hot hty * fwiul* 1 75 

f fW VUbr* IA \ t fir i i >r a < opy Tf** rm uW b»u ami 

tile etf&A tue m % i < Ut# h Stavim* bat ihu h wrf with them 
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No. 33 is a small mined tope, with a square room in the 
centre, which washing ago explored by the villagers. No. 31 is 
a small monasloiy. No. 35 is a small circular room or a large 
well 10 feet in diameter, full of rubbish, inside which the 
villager Nur found a gold plate weighing 38 Rupees and 
worth upwards of 000 Rupees. It was ly ing loose amongst the 
rubbish against the Avail of the chamber. No. 30 is a small 
ruined tope, iu which Nur found a ->mail stone box, two 
stone h<mmn, or ge< ve, along with some copper coins, gold and 
silver leaf, and a few beads. There was no inscription w it h 
this deposit. 

Wo now eome to the Jhandiala group of monuments 
in the laud of the Bobnr-khdua , of w hieh No. 37, called 
J/iandidfo-Au-d/uri, is the loftiest mass of ruin now existing 
near Shah-dheri. The mound is 15 feet in height, and about 
250 feet square at base. From its size as* well as from its 
position 1 judge the mound to be the remains of a great 
temple. I therefore began clearing the top, but as there was 
no appeal anew of mo >oury, I dug two lnoad trenches at right 
angles across the mound w hieh, at 7 aud 8 feet deep, disclosed 
three of the walls of a large building. 1 continued the excava- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without reaching the fourth wall ; 
hut as I was now satisfied that the building was a temple, the 
work w'as stopped. The ivells were of different thicknesses, 
that to the west being 10 feet 7 inches, that to the east 9 feet 
0 inches, while that to the north was only 5 feet 2 inches. 
The breadth of the room between the east aud west walls was 
28 feet. In making this exea\ r ation, the workmen fouud a 
largo copper coin of Azas, amidst a quantity of ashes, mixed 
with a white llakcy substance like crushed asbestos. The 
quantity of ashes was so great that I concluded that the 
building must have been destroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of ruins, 29 feet iu 
height, situated close to tho west side of the temple just 
described. The avIioIo mound is covered with largo cut 
stones, which are half hidden by scrubby thorn bushes. I 
traced six parallel walls running north and south, and four 
running east and west. Tho outer dimensions w'ere 170} 
feet by 108} feet , but the greater length was made up by 
a court-yard 68 feet broad at the south end. The \Valls 
varied from 4} to 0} feet in thickness, and the rooms from 
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9$ to 15 feet in breadth. At the south end of the main 
building there is a mined flight of steps leading iuto tho 
court-yard through a gap in the outer wall, which was no 
doubt tho position of the main entrance. 1 conclude that 
this mound was the remaius of a monastery attached to tho 
great temple. 

No. 39 is a small mined tope, which was opened by 
Nur without result No. to is a large ruined tope, standing 
iu the centre of a square enclosure, distant 1,200 feet to 
the north of the two great ruins just described, and duo 
north also of the nates of Sir-h'ap ami llutial. This wa* 
atyo explored by Nur, who stab s that he found only a largo 
polished yellow slab, which lie sold to a goldsmith of Kawal 
Pindi for one rupee, who re-sold it for five rupees to form the 
the tombstone of a British soldier. The stupa is now a mere 
heap of stones ; but after clearing away the loose stones, I 
was able to measure the undisturbed part of the structure, 
which was upwards of 10 feet in diameter. The tope was 
surrounded by a square enclosure containing about 30 cells 
for the attendant monk*. Tho arrangement of this enclo- 
sure, as far as I could trace it, was as follows : The central 
stupa, about 15 feet in diameter, was surrounded by open 
cloisters 8 feet wide, formiug a square of 90 feet, behind 
which were the cells of the monks, each 9| feet broad and 
21$ feet long. The outer wall of the monastery was 3 feet 
and thp inner wall 2 feet thick, the whole building forming 
a square of 1 IS feet outside. The entranco was in the centre 
of the south face towards the city. Outside the north-east 
comer there was a small ruined temple which had lieen 
opened by the villagers. This large stupa, standing in tho 
very midst of the Bdbar-khdna land I believe to have been 
the famous monument which Asoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha had made an otfering of his head. The 
remains of dentils and other carved stones show’ that this 
stupa must have been similar in its architectural ornamen- 
tation to the Milniky&la and Balar Topes. 

No. 41 is a small mined tope situated 1,500 feet to 
the west of tho last, and about the same distance to the 
north of the Tabra Nala. This was explored by Nur, who 
states that he discovered in it, along with the usual frag- 
ments of bone and heads, a copper plate inscription broke'n 
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in two pieces, which was given to the Commissioner. From 
memory Nur drow the size of the plate on a piece of paper 
as inches long and 2 inches broad. The plate was seen 
by numbers of the people of the Shah-dheri, all of whom 
agreed that it was broken in two pieces, but they differed 
as to its length from 8 fingers or fi inches, to 1 span or 9 
inches. From this description of the plate I felt quite 
salistied that it must be the same as Mr. Roberts’ Taxila 
plate, and this conclusion lias been since confirmed by Mr. 
Roberts himself, who has kindly informed me that, to the 
best of his recollection, when lie was encamped at Hasan 
Ahdal, the man who brought the plate to him said that ho 
had found it in the lands of a village some miles to the 
east of llasan Ahdal. As the place of discovery pointed 
out to me by Nur is exactly 9 miles to the E. S. E. of Hasan 
Ahdal, 1 think that the proof of the identity of the two 
plates is most complete and satisfactory. But one difficulty 
still remains to he explained, which is, the position of the 
place of discovery with respect to Taxila itself. In the 
inscription it is distinctly stated that the “deposit of a 
relic of Sakyamuni was made by the Satrap Liako Ku^nluko, 
in the district named Chhema, to the north-east of the city 
of Taxila.” Now', the place of discovery, according to Nur, 
lies almost due north of the old city, although it is N. N. E. 
from the large village of Shah-dheri. The only nrobable 
explanation which I can suggest is the possibiKy of a 
mistake on the part of my informant Nur, whose explora- 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may easily 
lie supposed to have failed in retaining the details of his 
discoveries. His first statement made to myself referred 
the deposit to No. 40, but a fortnight afterwards he changed 
it to No. 41, ami ag lie adhered to this latter statement 
during the rest of my stay near Shah-dheri, I have assigned 
the discovery to that monument, llis own wife, however, 
tylio, during* the absence of her husband, was the first to 
inform mo of the finding of this plate, ’ fferred the discovery 
to one of the ruined topes of trdngu or Chili, she could not 
remember which. As Nur himself was evidently uncertain 
whether the coppor-platc inscription was found in No. 40 or 
41, 1 feel inclined to accept the wife’s remembrance of the 
place of discovery as pointing to a more easterly site than 
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No. 41.* I visited Chid myself, where Iwas informed by 
live diiforent witnesses that no inscription of any hind had 
been discovered there, but they had heard that an inscribed 
copper-plate in two pieces had been found near Shah-dheri. 
Tbo ruined monuments of Udnfjti havo already been des- 
cribed as lying within half a mile of the north-east corner 
of the old city. The balance of evidence, 1 think, is there- 
fore in favor of the discovery having been made in one of 
the Gangu Topes, to which Nur has ascribed the deposits of 
the crystal hansas with the gold inscription, and of the two 
sftme hmsrn without inscription. To one of these, either 
Nb. 32 or No. 36, t would assign the deposit of the relic 
of Buddha with Mr. Huberts’ Taxiia plate, on the suppo- 
sition that Nur’s memory may possibly have failed him as 
to the exact spots in which his discoveries were made. The 
following amended translation of this important inscription 
has been given by Professor Dow son :t “ In the year seventy- 
eight of the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day 
of the month Paneraos. On this notable occasion, the 
Satrap of Chhulmm and Chnkhso, by name Liako Kusuluko, 
deposits a relic of the holy Sakyamuni in the Scjmtiko, estab- 
lished in the country called Cfihmu, north-east of the city 
of Taxiia, in honour of the collective body of worshippers 
and of alt the Buddhas ; for the honouring of his father 
and mother, for the loug life, strength, and prosperity of the 
satrap’s son and wife, for the honouring of all his brothers 
gad relatives, and for making known his gnat liberality, 
Stine, and success .” \ 

No* 42 is a very large ruined mound situated about 
three-quarters of a mile to the north-west of the great 
Jhandutla-ka~dheri. It is between 300 and 400 feet square 
at base, and 31 \ feet in height. It is well known to the 

* fl^jsk'U W fin«t W<»n verified hy Mr ftahawridi, <u» Aiuwtant ( t.turmwttiwr, 
\m tad the wmt f&vmrfcblt <d «MurUimr«{ the* vtwl Tiro 
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•Jirople under tlio name of Seri-ki-phu/, or Siri-ki-pind , 
which, I think, may possibly refer to the Atm or “ head- 
offering” of Buddha. 1 made several superficial excavations 
on the top of the mound, which brought to light only the 
foundations of some modern buildings. I dug also a iarge 
well in Iho middle, which was carried down to a depth of 12 
loot. Amongst quantities of broken stones and ashes, l 
found a single small pillar of a Buddhist railing of a some- 
what novel pattern, marked with an Arian letter, which, I 
think, must be intended for a numerical figure, as I have 
found several of the Matlmra pillars numbered in the same 
way. The piller is only l8i inches in height, and 3| by 3 
incites thick. The front face is bevelled on both edges in the 
usual manner, hut the sockets for the reception of the rails 
are single segments with flat backs, instead of the usual 
double segment v This pillar must have formed part of a 
railing round some holy tree or small object in the court-yard 
of the great monastery, which, 1 presume, once covered the 
ticri-ki-piud mound. No. 13 is a small ruined tope on the 
west side of No. 12, which has long ago been opened by tlio 
villagers.* 

No. It is a ruined tope in the village of Thupkia, 
inside the ruined city of Sir-Sukh. 

In closing my account of the extensive ruins near 
Shah-dheri, which I have endeavoured to identify wjthtbp 
famous Taxila of the Greeks, I may remark that th< idedi 
t ideation is most satisfactorily confirmed by the bearings 
and distances of the next two places visited by Jlwen 
Tlisang, both of which will bo now described under $Sg 
names of Hasan Abdul and Baoti Bind. The ruins at tli6$| 
places form, w bat may be called, the western group of t&Q 
suburban or outhing remains of Taxila, the ancient capita! 
of the Punjab. 

VIII. IIASAN ABDAL. 

At 70 fi, or Ufj miles, to tlio m.’*.h-west oiP lj|B §|| 
II wen Thsang visited the tank of the Serpent King 

* Mt Iblnvnik mu mult uiwntti) tfl this hmivodnU* ntMghhinifhn^ |M P*3[h 
th«i vitemt of Sui ki-Piu<h .iho it * mtn )i i lr»»m tho viltago, at a H*w*t Tknj^thmt $ 

fret Mow the \wx* Mom lioldimr a wmwfro hox, wbidhi Mtl a 
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Jmx vfjA found in a kiunj* wo ui m\u which m a uiwr turth was fou^l 
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It was 100 paces, or about 250 feet, in circuit, and its pure 
and limpid waters wero fringed with lotus flowers of different 
colours. Both tho direction and distnneo of the Chinese 
pilgrim point to Hasan Abdal, which bears north-west 10 
miles distant from Shah-dheri by the new main road, and 
at least 11 miles by either of the two old roads. This 
agreement is folly continued by the presence of the famous 
spring of B&ba-WaJi, or Panja-Sahib, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. The shrine of tho saint is sit uated on the peak 
of a lofty and precipitous hill, about one milo to the east 
of the town. At the north-west foot of this hill numerous 
springs of pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and 
form a clear and rapid rill which falls into the H'd/t rivulet, 
about half a milo to the west of the town. Tho tank of 
Baba-Wali, or Panja-Sahib is a small square reservoir of 
clear water, which was full of fish on both occasions when 
1 have visited the place, in 181(8 and 1801. it is surrounded 
By small dilapidated brick temples, and on tho west side 
the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a 
rude representation of a hand, which the Sikhs ascrilte to 
their founder Bdhu y think. The., place has been briefly 
described by Elph instone, Moorcroft, Humes, and llugel, 
but the legend of the spring is given by Moorcroft alone. 
Both he and Elphinstonc take Baba-Wali and Hasan Alxlal 
for one and the same person. But, according to the infor- 
mation which I received, Baba-Wali, Kandari, was a saint 
from Kandahar, whose z id rut, or shrine, i> on the top of the 
hill, while llasan, surnamed Abdul, or the “ mad,” was a 
Git jar, who built the tiurdi which still goes by his name, and 
whoso tomb is at tbe foot of the bill as stated by Moorcroft. 

In the time of Hwcn Thsang, A. 1). b30, the legend 
of the place referred to the Xdya or Serpent King of the. 
fountain, named JEtnpalra. Whenever the people wanted 
rain or fine weather, they proceeded to the tank in 
company with some Srdmnnm or ascetic Buddhists, and 
snapping their lingers, invoked tho Anya'* aid in a mild 
Voice, and at once obtained their wishes. This is the 
Buddhist legend, which was probably succeeded by a 
Brahmanical version, and that again by a Muhammadan 
one, and the last, in its turn, has given way to tho Sikh 
legend related by Moorcroft.* According to this accurate 
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traveller, the block of si one from which the holy spring 
gushes forth is “ supposed to have been sanctified by a 
miracle wrought there by N&uak, the foundor of the Sikh 
faith. N&uak, coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, 
thought lio had a claim upon the hospitality of his brother 
ascetic, and invoked the spirit of B&ha Wali for a cup of 
water. The Muhammadan saint, indignant at the presump- 
tion of an unbeliever, replied to his application by throwing 
a stone at him of several tons weight. Nfinak caught the 
missile in his baud, and then placed it on the ground, leav- 
ing the impression of his lingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the rill here observable.*’ It is from this 
story that the place has received the Sikh name of JPanja- 
Sahib, or the hoi) “ hand-mark” of Kfinak. 

The above is the usual story ot the Sikh priests, hut on 
enquiring amongst the Muhammadans, I was referred to a 
Fakir at the tomb ol Hasan AhiUl from whom I received 
the following curious version of the legcud : 5 Janak 

Raja had two servants, named Moti Rum and N&nak. On 
the occasion of a particular sacrifice, the Raja appointed 
separate duties to each of Ins servants, and amongst them 
Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and N&nak to 
remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony, a dog rushed in through to door 
towards the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke 
its back with a stick, when he was severely reproved by 
N&nak for his cruelty. Raja Janak then addressed his two 
servants saying, — ‘Moti Ram, you have behaved as a 
SLlcehha, hut you, Nannk, as a man full of compassion. In 
the Kal-jug you will both bo horn again ; X&nak in Kalu 
Kntii’s house in Talwandi, and Moti Ram as Wali in the 
house of a Mogal in Kandar.’ When Baba N&nnk was re- 
born, he went to Wall’s bouse in Kaud&r and said, * Do you 
remember me ?’ * JNo said Wali hut do you open my eyes P 
Then N&nak opened the eyes of Wali, and ho saw anti re- 
membered his former birth, and fell at the feet of his former 
companion. Nanak then turned Wali into wind and him- 
self "into water, and they came both to the town of IJftro, 
Which is now called llawn Alnlal, whoa Niinnk placed his 
hand on the rook, and th v resumed their shapes. But ever 
since then the pure water has never ceased gushing forth 
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from the rock, and the pleasant breeze has never ceased 
playing about the town of Haro.” 

In this term of the story I think that I can recognize a 
genuine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
restored to its early form by substituting the name of 
Buddha for that of N&nak, and the name of the Ndga King, 
El&patra, for that of Moti Ram. The last was the cruel 
serpent who destroyed life, or, as Hwon Thsang says, the 
JSikpatra tree, while the first was the compassionate Buddha, 
wlio, pitying the sufferings of mankind, must have, overcome 
and converted the N&ga. In the substitution of the dog of 
thO Fakir's legend for the tree of Ilwen Thsang, I think 
that we may detect a Muhammadan version in which the 
Wall perhaps played the most conspicuous part. The name 
of Knndftr, also, I would refer to the neighbouring district 
of Gandh&ra, across the Indus, as a more probab'o locality 
for the scene of the original Hindu legend. I would also 
refer the obtainmeut of the wind and water of the Fakir’s 
version to the old legend of Hwen Thsang, who relates that, 
Whenever the people wanted * rain’ (or * fine weather’) or in 
other words, “ water and wind,” they invoked the Kuga of 
the tank. The whole story is eminently Buddistieal, an<T 
its evident connection with the legend of Hwen Thsang is 
a most satisfactory proof of the identity of the clear spring 
of Hasan Abdal with the N&ga fountain of the Chinese 
pilgrim. It is equally also a proof of the identity of the 
vast ruins near Shah-dheri with the ancient Taxila. 

The accuracy of this identification is supported by the 
existence of several Buddhist ruins near the well known 
cypress garden of the Mogal Emperors. The most impor- 
tant of these is a large and lofty mound, about 20 feet high 
on its north face, but 50 on its south face towards the garden, 
which is close by on the opposite bank of the rivulet. On 
this mound I traced the ruins pi a monastery, 200 feet square, 
and of a large stupa, both of whioh had been pulled down 
to furnish materials for the works of the Mogal Emperors. 
Amongst the ruins of the stupa, one of my servants picked 
up a piece of copper vessel, and within the walls of the 
monastery one-half of a square copper Greco-Bactrian coin. 
Eight hundred feet to the east of these ruins there is another 
lofty mound on which I traced the foundation walls of a 
largo square building, which was probably a temple. To 
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tho south of the last, and due east from the garden, there 
is a third mound of smaller dimensions which E take to be 
the remains of a temple. All these mounds are covered 
with large cut stones and fragments of pottery.* 

The ancient name of the tow n is said to have been Haro, 
which is most likely true, as the large stream, only three 
miles to the westward, is called the Ilaro River. I was told, 
however, by one of tho Sikh priests, that the placo was 
f'ormcly called Bat-karad y which he referred to some kind of 
Bat , or Banian tree. But I think it more probable that this 
name is only a corruption of the Arabic but-kadah, or 
“ idol-house,” which was the common term applied by the 
Muhammadan conquerors to all tlic Indian temples; and I 
would refer the name to (ho large ruined temple on the 
second mound to the east of the monastery and stupa, and to 
the north-east ot the cypress garden. 

IX. BAOTI TIM) 

On loa\ing the Ndga fountain, II wen Thsang proceeded 
about 30 h, or 5 miles, to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there was a stupa built by Asoka, 
about 100 feet in height. This was the placo where S&kya 
Buddha was said to have predicted tlic period when the future 
Mail ruga Buddha should appear; besides the stupa there 
was a monastery which had been in ruins for a long time. 
The distance points to the neighbourhood of Baoti Bind, 
where I found the ruins of a large town and of several 
Buddhist monuments. But the bearing is cast, which it 
certainly should be, as a south-east direction would have 
earned the pilgrim far away from the hills into the open 
plain about half way to Kala-ka-Sarai. Baoti-Piud is a 
small village situated on au ancient mound, or find, on the 
right hank of the Baoti or Boli Nat a, and at the west end 
of a roeky hill which stretches as far as the Haro River. 
Iri the “ gorge” between the Baoti ru- :e and the Ilasau 
Abd&l ridge, there is a small bill forming three sides of a 
square which is usually called Zaugar-kot } but is also known 
as Srikot . t This was tho name of the fort, which was formed 
by closing tho open side of the hill with a strong wall. The 
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north aide is about 1,500 feet in length, and each of the 
other three ' sides about 2,000 feet, which would make the 
whole circuit of the place just one mile and a half. The 
remains of numerous buildings and tanks are traceable in 
the lower part of the fort, and of walls and towers along 
the crests of tho ridge. The hill is everywhere very rocky, 
but on the north and oast sides it is precipitous and inneues* 
sible. The highest point of the ridge is at tho north-enst 
angle, which is about 300 feet above tho fields. On this 
pOiht there are the remains of a large stupa, which is visible 
for many miles all round. My attention was first drawn to 
it by its square appearance, as seen from my camp near 
ShaMhert, from which it bore north-west about 7 miles 
distant. On enquiry I was told that it was certainly a tope, 
aud that it had not been opened : and as its position corre- 
sponded almost exactly with that of the Maitmjn Stupa as 
described by Tfwen Thsang, I judged that it might possibly 
be the actual stupa which was said to hate been built b\ 
Asoka. 

On reaching the top of tho hill I found the remains of 
a small monastery, 7U feet long by 58 feet broad, from which 
a flight of 30 steps led to a wide platform, on which stood 
the ruined tope, 65 feet in diameter. Owing to the want of 
room, the platform is somewhat “irregular in shajw'. The 
east and west faces arc parallel,— tho former being 100 IW«t 
in length, and the latter only 50 feet. The south face, which 
is at right angles to these, is 90 feet long, but tho north 
face is 115 feet. The whole is 17 feet in height above the 
monastery, and the ruins of the stupa rise 17 fret more above 
tho platform After all these measurements had been made, 

1 found that the west side of the stupa, which is the most 
accessible, must have been removed by the villagers, and 
that tho opening which had afterwards been made from tho 
top was not in the middle of the structure, and consequently 
that the deposit, if any existed# would still he intact. At 8 
feat from the top my excavation came upon a smalt chamber, 

2 feet square, formed of cut, stones, which was filled up 
•olid with rough stones, 'flic work was continued down 
to M feet where the whole breadth of tho chamber was 
coveted with a single slab. On removing this slab, tho 
workmen found a large red cart lion- ware vessel, of the 
common, spherical form with a narrow neck, imbedded in red 
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earth. As tho chamber continued below this level, the work 
was carried on down to 22 feet, where all trace of the square 
shaft being lost, the work was stopped. The earthen-ware 
vessel was about one-third part filled with fine red clay, 
amongst which I found a gold coin of about A. D. 500 or 
(500, which is of very common occurrence in the Panj&b 
and N. W. India.* The other objects were a small flat 
circle of gold, with a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver 
coin much worn, some small colored beads, and some frag- 
ments of hone. The state of this deposit shows that it had 
never been disturbed, but the piesence of the gold coin proves 
that tho stupa is not older than A. 1). 500, and, therefore, that 
it caunot he the Maitrcya stupa which was build by Asoka. 

The ruins of Booti Bind occupy several lofty mounds 
on the right bank *>t‘ the Bnoti A'ala, to the north and south 
of the modern village. The ancient coins, which are found 
there in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
be en inhabited long before the timeof Asoka. But the natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its never failing springs 
of water are so great that there can he little doubt that the 
position must have been occupied from the very earliest times. 
The chief spring, called the “ Mir Sahib fountain,” which is in 
the bed of the Is ala between the village and Langar-kot, gushes 
out in a copious stream, which is said to he sufficient to turn 
two mills. To the south-east of the village there ar* the 
remains of one large square building whieh looks almost too 
large for a monastery, and whu-U may have been a country 
seat of the ancient kings of Taxda. Amongst its ruins I 
found a considerable quantity of lapis lazuli m .small frag- 
ments, ju^t such as I afterwards discovered scattered over 
tlu* Bir mound near Shah-dhori, but which arc not found 
at all amongst the monastic remains of Mauihvala. For 
these raisons I believe that the foundations of the largo 
square building to the south-east of Baoti Find must have 
belonged to some place of the laity, either than to a 
monastery or other religious edifice. To tho east of the 
village 1 found a ruined stupa which had been opened 
by the people, who professed to have mado no dis- 
covery in it. They told the same story at first of another 
stupa to tho north of tho village, but as i had received 
certain intelligence of thr discovery of a crystal or 
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goose, in this north tope, they were obliged to acknowledge 
it. According to the villagers, the discovery consisted of a 
crystal frog (the hanm with closely packed wings) which 
was deposited in a stone box. The box was broken, and the 
headmen of the village quarrelled about the possession of 
the crystal goose, which was at length taken to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who told them to settle the matter amongst 
themselves. It was afterwards offered for sale in IMwal 
Pindi, but as the dealers said it was of no value, it is said to 
have been soon forgotten and lost. 

Baoti Pind is on the high road leading from Hasan 
AMM towards Haripur in Hazara. The name is most pro- 
bably a modem one, but that of Langar-kot is, I think, an 
old one. The people have no tradition about the place, 
except that the fort had belonged to Raja Sir-kap, the anta- 
gonist of Bmdlu, whose name is associated with all tho old 
cities in the Sindh- Sagar Doab. The story of Rasulu has 
been well told by General Abbott, but the legend of Str-kap 
and bis brothers and sisters still remains to be unrmclled. 
I propose to attempt this hereafter. 

X. BALVR. 

The tope of Bo far has been described by Barnes and 
noticed by General Court. It starfds in a most commanding 

E ition on the last spur of the long range of hills which 
ns the north boundary of the Haro Valley. It can bo 
a by a traveller along the high road for a length of 8 
' miles from Kala-ka-Sarai to “VVah. It is 5| miles to the 
north of Shah-dhcri, on tho east side of the high road lead- 
ing to Haripur in Hazara, and about half a mile to the 
north of the Haro River. When Bumes saw the tope, it 
was still in good preservation, except on the side where the 
Native Chief had opened it. As he describes a square abaft 
or chamber of cut stone, it is certain that tl«c tope must 
have contained some deposit, ^and most probably one of 
same value, as the people attribute the opening to General 
Ventura, which we know to be false, as General Court ex- 
pressly states that the “ largo top© at Pablcr was explored 
by tho Native Chief,” I presume that this notice refers 
to the Qakar Chief of Khanpur on the Haro, but tho pre- 
sent Chief declared to me that the tope was opened long 
before the time of his predecessor. 
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Barnes’ description of the Balar tope as 50 feet high 
and like that of MUniky&la is sufficiently correct, but the 
sketch published in his travels will give a very erroneous 
idea of the true form of the building. Its design was, in 
all respects, similar to that of the great M&nikyfUa tope, 
namely, a hemispherical dome with a cylindrical plinth of 
the same width, supported on a base of a greater diameter, 
which gave a raised pathway round the building for the 
perambulation of devout Buddhists. All this is lost sight 
of in Burnes’ skotcli, which represents the lower part of 
the building as sloping inwards, something like the Colum- 
bus egg-house of the Kiug of Oudh. The fact is that the 
whole of the outer facing of the lower part beneath the line 
of pilasters, has fallen down, so that the present base of 
the building is really smaller than its body. But since 
Burnes saw the lope, other excavations havo been made 
which have brought down about one-third of tho structure 
on the east side, and the building is now in such a tottering 
and dangerous state that it cannot possibly last more than 
a few years longer. It is fortunate, therefore, that my visit 
to tho Balar tope was made while it was still standing, so 
that I was able to take the necessary measurements and 
drawings for the correction of the inaccurate sketch given 
by Burnes.* 

At present tho Balar tope is about 43 feet in height 
above the rock on which it stands, but as the top of the 
building is much dilapidated, tho original height of the 
dome must have been a feet more. By the mean of fchreo 
measurements, I found the diameter to bo 44 feet, and the 
cylindrical plinth 0J feet high at a distance of 15£ feet 
above the rock. These numbers give a total height of 47 
feet to the top of the hemisphere, but the finished building, 
with its square pinnacle, surmounted by several tierp of 
umbrellas, could not have been less than 80 or 90 ffeLia 
height. The plinth is divided, like that of the 
tope, into two distinct portions by a broad belt^l ■ 
mouldings, the upper half being ornamented with a ImJjJ 
deep dentils, and the lower half with a row of 32 peters 
The pilasters are 4 feet 4 iuches from centre to centre 
which, multiplied by 32, gives a circumference of 138 foci 
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8 inches, and a diameter of 41 feet, as noted above. The 
upper abacus of the pilasters is very ‘broad, and stretches 
over about one-third of the intercolumn iation on each side. 
AW the pilasters and Ihe projecting bands of mouldings are 
made of Kankar blocks probably for the facility of working, 
as it is a much softer material than the blue rock of the 
hill of which the body of the tope is built. 

About 50 feet to the south-east there arc the founda- 
tions of a smaller tope ; and at 108 feet to the cast there 
are the remains of a very large establishment of buildings. 
The nearest portion consists of a number of rooms 
forming a block, 131 feet in length, from north to 
south, and 73 feet in breadth, beyond whieli there is an open 
space or court-yard, 130 foot broad, and then another suite 
of rooms covering a space 50 feet wide To the north-east of 
the last, there arc the remains of a third building, 7.1 feet 
long by 67 feet broad. AH these remains I take to lie the 
rums of a largo religious establishment, which consisted of 
two, or perhaps three, distinct monasteries, and tun stupas. 
From the unusual size of the larger monastery, we may con- 
jecture that the establishment was one of considerable 
importance. 

XI. BADAKFru. 

Badarpur is a small liamlet situated 1- miles to the 
north-cast of 8hah-dheri, ami 3 miles to the north-east of 
Sir-Kap. * Its tope is one of the three largest in the 
Paisiab, being equalled in size only by the two great stupas 
of Marokyala and Shahpur. It is now very much ruined, 
but it is still 40 feet high, with a diameter of bb feet at 18 
feet above the ground. All the cut facing stones arc gone, 
and the building is altogether so much dilapidated that I 
am quite satisfied that its original diameter must have been 
upwards of 100 feet. The people arc unanimous in ascrib- 
ing its opening to General Ventura. I heard the same story 
in four different villages, and all its details were afterwards 
confirmed by the Gakar Koja of KMnpur. This tope was 
not opened, as usual, by a shaft sunk from the top, or by a 
gallery driven from the side, but by too deep broad cuts 
from top to bottom of the huilding, like that which was 
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made ihrouyli f ho Chlr Thnp, or “ split tope,” of Shahpur. 
In the Biidarpur Tojjo one great cut, 15 feel broad, has been 
made right through from east to west, a litth* to the south 
of the centre. 4 This is met by another cut, 10 feet wide 
from tho north, which parses through the centre of the 
building. In the middle of this excavation, General Ven- 
tura is said to have found a complete human skeleton, and a 
silver 6 lithni, or coin, with figures upon it. All my in- 
formants, who belonged to five different places, were unani- 
mous about tho discovery of the full length skeleton, and I 
afterwards found that tho fact was well known in all tho 
neighbouring villages. In 1851, however, Major Pearse was 
inhumed that this discovery was made in the Tanuhro Tope, 
which will be described hereafter, and that nothing was 
found in the Rularpur Tope. Jt is much to he regretted 
that General Yen tut a dul not publish the result of his explo- 
rations amongst the topes of the Haro Valley. The only 
notice of Ins operations that wo possess is the brief state- 
ment of General Court that “near Khan pur General Ven- 
tma opened soveial cupolas’** Three of these 1 have 
traced through the reports of the people, but their accounts 
of the discoveries are gencinllv so much exaggerated that 
1 place but little reliance in the details unless they are 
corroborated by other testimony. In the present instance 
the f ict of the discovery of a complete skeleton was con- 
firmed by Kaja Haidar Baksh, the Gakar Chief of Khaupur, 
whose intelligence and voincity are certainly entitled to 
every respect, 'flic deposit of the entire body, instead of 
a few pieces of bone from the burnt ashes, was sometimes 
practised by the Buddhists, as in the ease of Knsyapa 
Umhlha near Sr.ivasfi, but the practice was so rare that this 
Badurpur deposit is the first and only example that has jet 
been met with amongst the many hundreds of topes that 
have been explored. 

'Che Badarpur siupo stood in the midst- of a large open 
court upw aids of 2l>0 teet square, with some considerable 
buildings on the north and south sides. About 150 feet to 
the east 1 traced the foundations of a great monastery with 
an open court-yard of 117 foot .square in the middle, .sur- 
rounded by numerous cells which increased tho dimensions 
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to upwards of 200 feet on the outside. The walls varied 
from 2^ to 3 feet in thickness, the w hole hems? of cut stone. 
About 1,800 feet to the east, near the small village of Bhcra, 
there are tho remains of another Tope in which nothing is 
said to have been found. 

XI r. JAOLI. 

The large village of .Taoli is situated in a gorge between 
two hills, about three-quarters of a mile to the south-east 
of JBadarpur, and upwards of four miles to the oast-north- 
east of Shah-dheri.* The ancient remains consist of live 
ruined topes and two temples. The largest of the topes 
is said to have been opened by General Ventura, a second 
by Major Pearso, and the others by tho villagers. The first 
is situated on the open plain at the north foot of the hill, 
half way towards the village of Dobandi, by which name 
it is sometimes called. The ruined stupa, maikcd G. on the 
plan, is -lo feet in diameter and 20 feet high. It stands in 
tho west half of the large quadrangle, 200 feet square, the 
east portion being di\ idod iuto a small open court, and a 
monastery surrounded with monk’s cells. According to one. 
witness, this tope contained “ four closed copper vessels 
with chains.” Their contents w.ere unknown, as they were 
carried off unopened by General Ventura. According to a 
second witness, the deposit consisted of only '• two copper 
vessels, of which one was full of diver coins, and the other 
empty.” Other witnesses testified to the discovery of “ two 
or four copper vessels,” without an) details; and some were 
uncertain whether tin? copper vessels were found in this 
tope, or in the TtnunUrn Tope, which will he described here- 
after. In 1851 Major Pearso was informed that the dis- 
covery made in this tope by Ventura was of a vessel 
containing 1,000 silver coins. All these vague and perplex- 
ing statements only tend to increase our regret that General 
Ventura should have left no account of his explorations in 
the Karo District, which, as well as we can judge, would 
seem to have been of considerable interest and importance. 

The second tope, marked P. on the plan, i* situated on 
the hill to the north of the village, and about 1,200 feet to 
the south-east of the last. J believe this to be the top® in 
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which Major Pearse obtained “a little silver box winch cort- 
taiued a very large but valueless emerald, some bones, beads, 
and gold leaf, along with a steatite box containing Bactrian 
copper coins and beads.” The other ruins arc situated to 
tho south of the village, on a long narrow ridge from 200 
to 300 feet in height. The lowest of these, marked A. on 
the plan, is a small ruined stupa, 22| font in diameter, and 
11 feel high, which was said to have been only partially- 
explored by the villagers. I continued the excavation to a 
depth of 19a feet, until it reached the bare rock, without 
finding any trace of a relic chamber. 1 presume, therefore, 
that the actual deposit of this tope may have been dis- 
covered long ago by the villagers, and was cast aside as of 
no value in their eyes. Close beside this tope I traced the 
foundations of a small monastery. At a short distance to 
the north there is another ruined tope, marked B. on the 
plan, which has also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, profess to have found no deposit of any kind. Close, 
by, on the north side, there is another ruined tope, marked 
C. on the plan, which is said to have been opened by Major 
Pearse. According to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, Sona-knJmt, which is 
no doubt the small copper stupa which was discovered by 
Major Pearse in a tope at .Jaoli in March 1S31. As the 
copper must still have retained some trace* of its original 
gilding, the account of the people is sufficiently accurate to 
enable us to verify the nature of the discovery. At a short 
distance to the north of the la-t, there are the remains of a 
small square temple, marked 1). on the plan, which has been 
cleared out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
higher up the hill, there are the square basement walls of a 
large building, marked K. on the plan, which, from the re- 
mains of some straight walls, 1 judged to bo a temple. 

XIII. TARN AW A. 

Tarnuwa is a small village on the left, bank of tho Haro 
River, 3 miles to the south-west of Khunpnr, until \ miles to 
the north-east, of .laoli.* About 1,200 feet to tho west of 
the village there arc the remains of a barge stupa, marked K. 
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on the plan, about 15 feet in diameter and 20 feet high, 
which is said by the people to have been explored by General 
Ventura. According to most of my informants, no dis- 
covery was made in this topo, but others deelared that 
cither two or four copper ves els were found in it, of which 
„onc contained silver coins. Apparently this is the tope in 
which, as Major I’earse was informed in 1K51, “ General 
Ventura dug out things to which the Natives attribute great 
Value.” On the cast side there are the ruins of a large 
monastery about 200 square feet. I hit her more than half a 
mile to the south there is a steep hilt about 500 or GOO feel 
in height, on w hich there am three topes, of which two air 
said to be unopened, and the third to have been only par 
(tally explored, when the work was stopped by the* Jlaja. 
The Inst statement was confirmed by the Chief himself, but 
as he was not aware of the existence of the two unexplored 
topes, I concluded that it would bo a mere waste of time lo 
•isifc the place. The positions of these three topes, as 
E&inted out to me, aro marked in the plan by the letteis 
JL., M., and N. 

Baja Haidar Buksli also informed me that the re w< re 
jjyeral 'unexplored tops up the valley of the Haro Biver. 
fne<o are, no doubt, the very tope? that are mentioned by 
jfajor Pearce as remaining unopened at Kavala. Pumkiin, 
jM Pakkn. It is then fore very much lo be hoped that 
ihesc few stupas, which are, perhaps, the only intact oms 
now remaining, may escape the bauds of the plundering 
Natives who secrete the gold and silver coins and destroy alt 
other objects which thfv find, lest they should lead totluir 
detection. X would suggest that these few remaining topi s 
should be carefully opened under the eye of some trust- 
worthy person who should b* directed to note accurately the 
position and state of each object of discovery. The ueees 
sity for this caution has been forced upon my attention by 
tho great number of Jloman and In do-Seythian gold loins 
that have lately been offered for sale at Banal Pindi ; many 
of these liav e been in such tine condition that it is quite 
certain they could never have !>een in much circulation, and, 
therefore, we arc justified in concluding that they must have 
been discovered < it h< r in topes, or in other deposits under 
ground. 
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XIV. KVRMAL. 

1 here are three neighbouring villages of t ho name of 
Kurin, which arc distinguished from each other as KurmAI, 
Kurm Oujar, and Kurm PArelia. The first is situated ex- 
actly one mile to the south of the great Shahpur tope, and 
about 1J miles to the cast-south-cast of the Bir mound. The 
second is nearly two miles to the east of Ku rim'd, on the old 
road to Jtawnl Piudi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is 
about one mile to the north-north-east of Kurm (Juj'ir. 
Near the first and second of these villages there are several 
ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural eaves 
which, from the vicinity of four small topes, would appear to 
bare been once occupied by Buddhist monks. All the topes 
have been opened previously by the villagers, who, as usual, 
profess to haw found nothing. These remains, therefore, 
possess but little interest 111 themselves, but they are of 
importance as being probably coimeeti d with the history of 
the great King Asoha. 

During bis stay at Tnhhovlv, Ilwen Tbsing visited the 
s/x/m which the people had built over the spot wluve 
K andla, the eldest son of Asoka, bad been deprived of bis 
oj os through the false accusation of bis step-mother, 'lho 
story is told at somo length by Buvnouf, from whom we 
loam bow the prince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the 
wicked step-mother duly punished.* The position of the 
spot is rather ambiguously described by Ilwen Thsaug as 
being “outside the town on tho south-east side, and on the 
north think of a lull which laces the south.” I have already 
stated that the v dingo of Kuriual is to the cast-south-east of tho 
Jhr mound, and 1 may now add that it is due south-en.sl from 
the citadel of Jlati il. It lies, theiefore, in the precise direc- 
tion indicated bv Ilwen Thsaug. Now, the topes of KurmAl 
are situated one mile to the south of tho village, on a 
northern spur of the MAvgala range of hills, which, as it runs 
almost due east and west, may liuly be sai' 4 to faeo the south. 
The position of the chief tope of Kuriual tallies, therefore, 
so exactly with the site of KunAla Stupa as described by 
Ilwen Thsaug, that I have but little hesitation in proposing 
their identity. The close agreement of the names is also 
curious, although it is perhaps accidental. But with tho 
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two villages of Kurm Gujar, and Kurin PiU'iha so close at 
hand, ifc is easy to see how tlie name of Knniila, or Kuml 
would he altered to K/u'mdt, to make it assimilate with the 
others. 

The principal tope of Kttrmal, marked A. on the plan, 
is a large ruined mound of solid stone work about 50 foot in 
diameter, and upwards of 20 foot in height. It had been 
oponed previously by the villagers, but as the courses of 
stone appeared intact at the bottom of the opening, I con- 
tinued the excavation down to the solid roek, without finding 
any traces of a deposit. Close by to the west there is a 
ruined monastery, 120 feet square, with all the monks’ cells 
still easily traceable, and a small ruined tope marked lb, 
which has been previously explored. Lower down there are 
tho ruins of two other topes, marked C. and T)., with a small 
monastery, The latter tope was opened by the principal 
zemindar of the village, who assured me that he had found 
nothing hut bones in the deposit. At the foot of the hill 
there is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a mile to 
the north, arc covered with stones and broken potters, 
which show the former great extent of the old village of 
Kurmal. 

The eaves of Kurmal, which are .situated ono mile to 
the south-east of the village, are natural fissures in tho rock, 
at a height of about 50 feet above the ground. The princi- 
pal one, called hiiin giiphrr, or the “ great cave,” is 10 feel 
in length, but its breadth is small, and there, are no traces of 
long occupation. On the sloping teriaeo of the hill, imme- 
diately over the eaves, there arc the remains of four utlupns 
Which are said to have been opened by X ur of Shah-dhoti, 
With the usual result of no discovery. 

The Buddhist remains of Kurm Gujar are situated on 
low hills from half a mile to one mile io the east and south- 
east of the village. The most remarkable of these remains 
is a ruined tope in the midst of a monastery, which is 
perched on a precipitous height immediately above two copious 
springs which gush out of tho rocks with a brawling noise*. 
The old monks showed much good taste in choosing this 
secluded and beautiful spot for their monastery. The stupa 
is ft large one, but it had been opened previously by the 
villagers, ' 
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With those topes of Kurmtll I close my account of 
ftho ruius which still exist around the ancient Taxila. 
Altogether 1 have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 monas- 
teries and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
in size to any that have yet been discovered. The number 
of these remains that has escaped the destructive intolerance 
of tho Muhammadans is wonderfully large. Many of them, 
no doubt, owe their safety to their singularly unattractive 
positions on the tops of steep waterless hills. The escape 
of others is, perhaps, due to the large size of the stones they 
are built with, which defied the powers of ordinary des- 
tructiveness. Jhtt, perhaps, tho most active agent in their 
favor was the greater proximity of the ancient city, whose 
ruins must hu\e furnished materials for the houses of Shall- 
dheri for several centuries. As Sliah-dheri itself is a very 
large village containing 950 houses, and about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the amount of materials carried aw av from the old city 
must have been verv great indeed; aud to this cause ehmtlv 
1 would attribute the complete disappearance of all the 
buildings from the nearest part of the old ei'v on the ruined 
mound of Uir. 


XV. It VWAL 1’IN It I, OR CiAJIPl'R. 

In General Court’s map of the District of Taxila ‘here 
is a cupola, or tope, placed on each side of ltawnl lkudi.* 
f l lie first of these is a remarkable object close to tho north 
side of the road about 5 miles from the city. It is a long 
mound about 20 fi*et in height, and covered with eut stones. 
An old excavation has disclosed the four walls of a square 
temple facing the east; hut I could not learn anything about 
the ruin from the people, who simply call it Thu pi . , which 
means a ridu f, <{ tope, the term (hup being applied only to 
topes that are actually standing, such as those of Muuiky&la, 
Bala/, and the Khaibar Pass. The site of the other cupola 
is still preserved in tho name of the village of Thupi t or 
topi, in the latest maps, which is just half way between tho 
Suhiln Kivor and the cantonment of ltavval Pindi. Thotopo 
itself no longer exists, as it was pulled down some years ago to 
furnish materials for the jail. In tho excavations near the 
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jail, several interesting discoveries were made, ot wlueli 
the roost note-worthy are an oil lamp of classical shape 
with an Arian inscription, said to be now in the British 
Museum ; and a cup of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 
2|- inches in height, and 3 inches in diameter, covered with 
a llafc lid. Every year after rain coins are found on tho 
site of the present cantonment, about the ieo pits, the Idgah, 
the Sadar BiWtr, and the old parade. The ground is still 
thickly covered with broken pottery, amongst which frag- 
ments of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last three years several didraclnns of Hippos- 
fratus and Azas have been picked up on tho old parade 
ground, and during the present v car a dhlrachm of Apol- 
lodotus has been found in tho same place. The only in t ur- 
ination that I could obtain about the place was* a vague 
tradition that, on this site, there had formeily been a large 
city, one kos or about i£ miles in length, which was called 
Gnjniiivr, or t iAjtpnr , and which was chicily occupied by 
Somlx who are a division of the JAts. A small village, 
named Gt/jui, still exists about 3 miles to the north of BAvvil 
Pindi, and as it is on the same hank of the stream as the 
eautonmonf, it most probably preserves the old name of 
the city. Kdwnl Pindi itself is a modern town, situated «m 
the low ground to the east of the stream. The old city was 
on the high road leading to tho ShAhlita Pass over the 
Mar gala range. Shdldita itself is famous for a large cave, 
which is much frequented by Hindu pilgrim". 

XVI. M\XIKYAL\. 

The name of Manikvula has become well known by the 
leseription of Elphinstone, and by the explorations of 
ienerals Ventura and Court, ft k said to have been derived 
'com Jtaja Mfin or llAnik, who built the great stupa to tlui 
path of the village. This tradition is probably correct, as 
' discovered a coin and relic deposit of tho Satrap Jihotinja 
ar Zekmke*, the sou of Mamgnt, in a small tope to tho east 
if the village. The old town is usually said to have been 
ailed Mftnikpur or M&niknagar, and it is so named in all tho 
ersions that l have heard of the curious legend of lbWtlu, 
diieh place the residence of the HAkuhoitfUi, or Demons, in 
ae old city to the north of the great tope. As tho capital 
f the Jidhfmm, it is sometimes also called Bcdudnagar, or 
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the ** City of Injustice but as this is the usual name that 
is applied to any hostile city in eastern legend, it can only 
be accepted as a mere epithet. Indeed, the very same name 
is given by Firdausi to tho city of King Kafur, “ the eater 
of human beings,” who was killed by the hero Rustam.* 
But as these are tho main points in tho story of the hero 
IMsitlu, tho slayer of “ tho man-eating R&kshasa,” it may 
1x5 inferred that the two legends had a common origin, and, 
therefore, that they must have belonged to the same plaee. 
I think, also, that the name of King Kafur may bo identified 
with that of Raja Sir-Kap, tho human enemy of R&s&lu. 


An interesting account of the legend of Rits&lu has 
been given by Colonel Abbott.f I have heard many versions 
of this legend myself, all of which agree in tho main points 
of tho story, although they differ in some of the minor 
details. The legend belongs essentially to the District of 
Rut war, between tho Jhelam and Indus, but it is well known 


at Amba-Kajn near Labor, the legeudary residence of Baja 
Sir-Kap, and also amongst tho Gujars of Buriya and 
Sahiiranpur, on tho upper courso of the Jumna. The last 
fact is both curious and interesting, 3S it would seem to 
provo that the Gujars of tho Jumna had .emigrated tho 
Sindh Sugar Doab, bringing with then^tfP^wsir no# abodes 
the legends of their Iudo-Scythian fwetMfef r^fi / Acc« >rdinfle 
to all the accounts which I have collected, Ttplih, son n 
S&livMian, Jftaja of Sy allot, was the tgremy of the settw 
Rdkshama, who lived at JTdnikpur, iWjja the 

west of tho Jhelam. Tho former place 
Manikyala, and the latter is most probably 
Bakr&la Bass, and the Sagala or Euthymedia or Ptdj^^P 
Every day these IlAkshasas ate a man, the victim o§||| 
drawn by lot from tho pooplo of M&nikpur. One day R&s&lu 
came to the city where he found a woman cooking her food, 
and alternately weeping and singing. Astonished at her 
strange behaviour, R&salu addressed tho wonr*n, who replied-^' 
“ I sing for joy, becauso my only son is to be married to-day, 
and I weep lor grief becauso lie lias been drawn by lot as the 
viotim of the lt&kshasas.” “ Weep no more,” said R&sAlu, 
“ aud keep your son, for I will encounter the R&kshasas.” 


* Atkm*m'a Firdausi, ? £90, 
t Bernal Asiatic Smn iy*# Jourm), 1854, p lCt> 
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Accordingly, the seven demons ’were all killed, except 
Thera, who is said to bo still alive in a cavern of Ganclghar, 
whence his boilowings arc occasionally hoard by the people. 

The above is a mere outline of this curious legend ; but 
it will be sufficient to enable the reader to follow the different 
steps in my argument for its identification with the Buddhist 
legend of SAkya’s offering of his body to appease the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. The scene of this legend is 
placed by Hwen Thsang at 200 li, or 33§ miles to tbo south- 
east of Taxila, which is the exact hearing and distance of 
MAnikyAla from the ruined city near Shab-dhcri. Fa Ilian 
simply states that this place was to the east of Taxila ;* hut 
Sung-yun makes it three days’ journey to the south-east, 
which agrees exaetly with the 33 j} miles of II wen Thsang. f 
These concurring statements enable us to correct an error 
in the travels of Hwen Thsang, u hich place the scene of 
the “body-offering’* across the River Sin-tit, or Indus, 
instead of across the River Sit Inin, which runs between Taxila 
and MAnikyftla. Unfortunately the place is not named by 
any one of the Chinese pilgrims, but its position is so clearly 
marked by their concurring bearings and distances, as to 
leave no doubt of its identity with MAnikvAla. Here, then, 
we must look for the famous stupa of the “ body-offering” of 
Buddha, which was one of the four great topes of North-West 
India. This I believe to have been the great stupa which 
was successfully explored by General Court. The Uuta-murta 
or "body-offering” is twice mentioned in the inscription 
that was found covering the deposit. The other claims of 
tliis tope to be identified with the body-offering stupa will 
he discussed when I conic to describe the existing monu- 
ments of M&nikv&la. But one fact may be mentioned here. 
"Originally,” says Hwen Thsang, "the earth in this place 
was stained with the blood of Buddha, and even in his time 
it had a reddish tint, as well as all the trees and plants in 
its neighbourhood.” $ Now, thl special characteristic of all 
the ground about General Court’s tope is its extreme 

* Fa Ran, «. XI. 

t Fat HUn , ntnpard pp, IQ# & % X>, fch* *1 tiny* Jawim? to 
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redness, a fnri which probably may have suggested the 
Buddhist legend. 

Tn comparing this Buddhist tradition with the legend 
of ll&sAlu, the points of resemblance are sufficiently striking 
and obvious. For the compassionate Buddha who had left 
his wife Yasodhartt, we have the equally compassionate 
B&s&lu, who had given up tho society of his queen KokilA 
As Buddha offers his body to appease tho hunger of the seven 
starving tiger-cubs, so RasAlu offers himself instead of the 
woman’s only son who was destined to appease the hunger 
of tho seven It dies hams. Lastly, the scene of both legends 
is laid at Manihpur or M&nikyfila. Again, the RasAlu 
legend has come down to us m two distinct forms. In the 
first version, which T take to he the older one, the opponents 
of the hero arc ail human beings ; while, in the other, they 
aie all liak.shasas or Demons, whose story has alreadv been 
given. In the first, the seven enemies are the throe Wot her 
Rajas, — Sir-kap, Sir-Svk/i, and Aniba, — with their lour sisters 
— KupL Kalp't, JJnnda, and Mandrhi. Sir-kap is addicted 
to gambling, and his stakes arc human heads, which he 
invariably wins, until opposed by RAs&lu. This addition to 
human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both uith the 
tiger-cubs of 1 lion earlier Buddhist legend, and with the 
Rakshasas of tho later one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of tho Bdgh bachba, 
or “Tiger-cub” River, which flows past the seven ruined 
towns of Sir-kap and his brothers and sisters. T he ruins of 
these seven places, which arc still called by their own names, 
although they are better known by the general name of 
Amba-Kdpi, are clustered together near tho hank of Bagb- 
bachha ltiver, about 25 miles to the vest of Labor, and 10 
miles to the south of Shekohpura. The general name of 
Amba-k:ipi is, perhaps, as old as tho time of Ptolemy, who 
places a town, named Aamkatis or Amakams, as I propose 
to read it, to the west of the llydraotes, almost in tho very 
position occupied by these ruins. If this identification is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four sisters must he as old as the second century, aud they 
would, therefore, most probably, Ik? tbo Buddhist designations 
of the seven tiger-cubs. Th it this was the case seems to me 
almost certain, as the seven names that have been handed 
down, without any variation whatever, arc all dcscriptivo 
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epithets characteristic of hunger. Thus, kttp moans the 
* trembling;’ sukh, the ‘ emaciated ;* atmt, the 4 raw; kupt 
is the feminine of kctp ; kalpi is doubtful ; nnonbi means the 
‘hairless or ‘mangy;' ami mtdtya, l ho ‘lean.' Similarly, 
the names of the man-eating It&kshasas avo descriptive of 
their propensities. Thus bera means the * vengeful 
chand'm , the ‘furious;’ tera, the ‘roarer,’ and pi linn or 
pmtn> the * cruel.’ 

In accepting these names as characteristic epithets for 
rhe seven hungry tiger-eubs, I infer that the Buddhists had 
represented in a material form, both by sculpture and paint - 
log, the ideal story of the “ body-offering” illustrative of 
jtuddha’s tenderness and compassion As sculptured reali- 
ses, the forms of the seven starving tiger-cubs would have 
attracted the special notice of pilgrims, and their names 
would soon have become familiar to the people. For these 
reasons I think that the legend of Sir-Kap and his brothers 
and sisters may be as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But a geninue Buddhist legend would lx? incomplete 
without the usual explanatory story, showing how the good 
or bad actions of one birth were rewarded or expiated in the 
next. This custom is well-illustrated by the Hasson Abd&l 
legend, in which the different positions of NAnak and his 
companion Waii are expressly stated to be^hc consequences 
of their acts in a previous existence. T infer, therefore, 
that, in the original legend of the seven tiger-cubs, Buddha 
may, perhaps, have Ix'cn represented as refusing food to 
seven hungry but wicked persons, who, for their own sins, 
were bom in the next birth as tiger-cubs, while Buddha was 
re-bora as a man destined to ho their prey. Somo story of 
this kind is, I think, necessary to complete tlm legend by 
accounting for the transmigration of Sir-kap and his brethren 
into tiger-cubs. It is true that Hwon Thsang dot's not 
even allude to this prefatory part of the legend, but as ho 
altogether omits the Hasan Abdul legend, his silence shows 
only the brevity of the remarks which he made in his daily 
journal. After the fall of Buddhism, the name of Buddha 
would necessarily Imve disappeared from the legend iu favor 
of some Bralimantcal hero, who, in his turn, would havo 
been supplanted by some Persian hero after the conquests 
of the Muhammadans. In this way I would account for tho 
appearance of iUUalu in the Indian h'gend, and fur that of 
Rustam in the Persian version of Firdausi. 
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Accepting this view of the legend ns, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, we may easily explain the present appearance of Ma- 
niky ilia with its numerous ruins of religious edifices, without 
any traces of either city or fort, by the fact that the great 
capital of Manikpur was the ideal creation of the fabulist 
to give reality to the tradition, while the topes and temples 
were the substantial creations of devout Buddhists which 
were steadily increasing in number as long as Buddhism 
was the prevailing religion of the people. General Abbott, 
when he examined the ruins around the Maniky&la tope 
could “not see any evidence of the existence of a city. 
Tho area occupied by submerged ruins would not hare com- 
prised a very considerable village, while the comparatively 
large number of wrought stones denotes some costly struc- 
ture which might have occupied the entire site.” In 1834 
General Court ucscubed l ' the ruins of the town itself as of 
very considerable extent, massive walls of stone and lime 
being met with everywhere, besides a great number of 
wells.”* After a careful examination of the site, I have come 
to the samo conclusion as General Abbot*, that there are no 
traces of a large city; and I am quite satisfied that all tho 
massive walls of cut stone, which General Court truly 
describes as being met with everywhere, must have belonged 
to costly monasteries and other large religious edifices. 
Doubtless a few private houses might be built of squared 
Stones even in a village, but these massive edifice ,, with 
their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the labor of dis- 
interment, are, J think, too numerous, too largo, and too 
scattered to be tho remains of private buildings even of a 
great city. The people point to the high ground immediate- 
ly to the west of tho great tope as the site of the Raja 
Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
tho satraps of Tuxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respects of the famous shrine of tho 
“ body-gift” of Buddha. Here, also, tl re may have been 
a small town of about 1 ,500 or 2,000 bouses, which extend- 
ed to the northward and occupied the whole of the rising 
ground on which the village of MilmikyiUa now stands. I 
estimate the entire circuit of tho space that may have been 
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occupied by the town as about ono mile and a half, which 
at 600 square feet per man, would give a population of 12,600 
persons, or just 6 persons to each house. 

The people are unanimous in their statements that tho 
city was destroyed by fire ; and this belief, whether based on 
tradition or conviction, is corroborated by the quantities of 
of charcoal and ashes which are found amongst all the ruined 
buildings. It was also amply confirmed by the excavations 
Vfhich f made in the groat monastery to the north of General 
Court’s tope. I found the plaster of the walls blackened 
by fire, and the wrought blocks of kankar lime-stone turned 
ifito quick lime. The pine timbers of the roofs also were 
easily recognized by their charred fragments and ashes. Un- 
fortunately, I discovered nothing during my researches that 
offered any clue to the probable period of the dost ruction of 
these buildings, but as this part of the country had fallen 
into the power of the Kashmirian Kings, even before the 
time of Ilwen Thsang, I am inclined to attribute their des- 
truction rather to Brabmanioal malignity than to Muham- 
madan intolerance. 

In A. D. 630 when the Chinese pilgrim visited ManikyAJg. 
the entrance to the famous stupa of the body-offering lay 
through a large stone gate which marked the spot of the 
sacrifice. At 110 or 150 paces, or upwards of 350 feet to 
the south of tin* gate, there w'as a second stone stupa built 
over the place where Uuddha had pierced himself with a 
slip of bam boo that he might nourish the tiger with his 
blood. In this spot the ground was still of a red colour, 
as well as the trees and grass, which looked as if they had 
been tinged with blood. To tho east of the stupa there was a, 
monastery containing one hundred monks. The gnat 
stupa of the body-offering which was built by As<*ks», is 
described as 200 feet in height adorned with sculptures, and 
surrounded with small stupas and stone niches. These two 
stupas I propose to identify with General Court’s topes, 
If os. 2 and 5, which will ho described in their turn, accord- 
ing to tho numbers marked in the accompanying map of tho 
ruins. I have retained General Court’s numbers from t to 
14, and the remaining numbers mark the sites of other 
ruins wltich have not been described bv birm* 


* Sco VUU LXIJL toy & map of MamhVda 
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No. 1 is the great M&nikyflla Tope which was successfully 
explored by General Ventura.* As the discoveries made io 
this tope are loo well known to need further description, 
I will confine my account to the measurements of the 
building itself, and to a few remarks on the probable period 
of its erection. The main body of the building is a solid 
hemisphere of stone, 127 fiet 4 incites in diameter, and 400 
feet iu circumference, with rests on a double plinth of 
slightly increased diameter. The upper plinth which is 7 
feet in height, is ornamented with cornice and base mould- 
ings, hut the centre is plain. The lower plinth, which is 
8 feet 8 inches height, is ornamented with similar mouldings, 
but the centre is divided by pilasters into 08 panels for 
compartments, which have a rich and striking effect amid 
the general plainness of the rest of the building. The 
whole rests on a base 13 fcot 8 inches high, and 51 0| feet 
in circumference, which gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round tho plinth of the tope for the perambulation 
of worshippers. According to these measurements, the 
height of the tope of the hemisphere above the ground is 
exactly 03 feet, But as the pinnacle of these topes, accord- 
ing to a model stupa relic box which I discovered at M mil- 
ky ;\la, is equal to eight-tenths of tho topes themselves, the 
great Manikyala Tope when complete, must have been 175 
feet in height. 

Regarding the age of this tope, 1 find it difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. Tho coins extracted 
from it by General Ventura aro of two distinct and widely 
distant periods. Thero are coins of Kanerke and Iloerke, 
which date from the beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. 1). 720, and a number of silver Snssano- 
Arabian coins of about the same period. Tlio only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting all the 
difficult points of this case, is the following : I suppose that 
thero was on this sito an old tope, built during the reign 
of Uocrke, or Hushka, which contained coins of himself and 

* Bengal Asiatic Sonet) 'a Journal, 111 , 313 Stilpa it the Sanskrit U>nn for m 
mound or burrow, either of mawmrv or of earth. Tho Tali form is and also 

Tktipa, and even Ttalca in tho earty Arian inseiiptions from tho VanjAb. Ihe term now 
osed ia Thtp for a tolerably perfect building ; while Th&pi i# applied to a much ruined 
burrow It is thereto) *■» mneb to be ngroltcd th.it no should have adopted tho word 
width preserves neither tho »pclhi»g nui the pronunciation of the true iuun?. 
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of his predecessor Kanerki, or Kanishka, along with the 
more essential deposit of the relics contained in the casket 
which was inscribed with Arian characters. After the lapse 
of seven oenturies, the tope having become ruinous was rc-built 
in the massive form that we now see it by Yaso Varmma, King 
of Kanoj, who re-deposited the original relic caskets with the 
addition of a gold com of himself, and of several contemporary 
silver coins of the Arab governors who succeeded the Sassanian 
princes in Persia and Khorasan. This suggestion receives 
some support from the fact that Yaso Varmma was ongaged 
in hostilities with Jbalitflditya of Kashmir, — which are more 
likely to have been brought on by a Kanojian invasion of 
the Northern Pauj.lb, than by a Kashmirian invasion of 
Kanoj. My suggestion receives still further support from the 
silence of IXwcn Thsang, who could scarcely have omitted 
all 5 mention of this great toj»e if it had existed at the time 
of his visit. For these reasons I conclude that the present 
tope was probably built about A. D. 7i!3 to 730 during the 
reign of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, whose gold coin was 
found mixed with the ancient deposit of the early 1 ndo- 
Scythian Kings, Kanerki and lloerki. This view is support- 
ed by my discovery in the inside of the monument of a largo* 
block of squared stono wrought on one face with twelve 
different lines of mouldings. The stone is 13 £ inches in 
height, and must undoubtedly have belonged to an earlier 
building, and very probably to the old stupa, which I 
propose to have stood on the site of this great tope. 

The two Arian inscriptions that were extracted from 
|$p lopo have not yet been satisfactorily read. The shorter 
$16, which is inscribed in two lines, on a small circular plate 
of silver, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, lias Iwcn 
read by Professor l)owson as Goman am Vodntmtam, which 
may be translated “ (stupa) of the lay-brother Vodavarta.”* 
The reading of the first word appears to me to be unexcep- 
tionable, hut the second is, 1 think, very doubtful. The 
first letter I would read preferably as K, making the name 
Kadamrtasa. I write with an electro-typo fac-wnile 
before me, hut the form of the fourth letter is now and I 
cannot suggest any satisfactory combination. The longer 

11 Seo I'N&e LXIU* for tlww two insert Professor TiowsWs aeemmt of ttom 

Will \m in the Royal Astatic Sockt/a XX., pfi, fclG* attd Pkto IV, 
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inscription which is inscribed on a brass cylinder by 
punched dots, is read by Professor Dow$on as- KatUsiva 
Chhalmftasa Ganaphkuka Chhatropa ptitram dana tmnam, 
or “ casket of the gift of the Satrap Kavi-siva, sou of the 
Satrap Ganaphkaka I formerly read the . last words as 
<1 an a -trap am, or “ the three gifts,” which Professor Dowson 
lias corrected (o dana tranam, or “ casket-gift,” a rendering 
that is undoubtedly more strictly conformable with the 
original The only clue that we possess for ascertaining the 
date of this Satrap is the coin of lloerkc, that was found 
inside his casket, which Avould assign him to the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

No. 2 is the ruined tope which was so successfully ex- 
plored by General Court.* The position of this tope has 
been well desv. u bud by the explorer as “about a cannon- 
shot distant from the present village ” of M&niky&la to the 
N. N. Th,” but it may be more precisely described as being 
exactly two miles to the N. N. E. of the great tope. The 
site of M.t n iky ala is remarkable for a succession of narrow 
ridges of coarse grey standstone that crop out of the ground 
in parallel lines but at unequal distances. The direction of the 
ridges is 33° to the east of north, and the strata are nearly 
perpendicular. Towards tho north, on the hank of a small 
stream, which rises iu numerous springs near the village of 
Sagari, the ridges approach each other very closely, and stand 
in (tykes across the bed of the stream, .j'he earth lying be- 
tween these sandstpne ridges is generally -Of a reddish-brown 
colour, hut it becomes of a bright 'r^C/tn the vicinity of 
General Court's tope. Hero the .tho soil between 

tw'o ridges has been removed to fogm adeep frOpcb, 600 feet 
long and loO feet broad, wit&lttlepth feef* At the 
north end of this trench stands Gtoeml .-Court’s tope, which 
rises tt feet above tho bottom of the excavation, .but. only 
17 feet above tho level of the fields. '. Tho portion jfe n> -very 
singular one, and could only have hoed , ea^ for some 
cogent reason, as it is in marked godtitaft irltb.' tb<f J sites of 
the other topes at Milnikydla, whleK arb idl-praeed Upon the 
tops of the sandstone ridges. Bu# 'iff 'as I,, will vjtresentlv 
attempt to show, we may identify d»oly 

spot on which Buddha was believed td btrt'gThade an offering 

# Bangui Astatic Swletyta J amBul, HI., $fl®. 
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of his body to the soven hungry tigcr-cubs, the reason 
for its adoption becomes obvious. The two holy stupas 
described by Hwen Tlisang are those of tho “ body-offer- 
ing” to tho north, and of tho “ blood-offering” to the south, 
within a few hundred feet of each other. The latter stupa 
I would identify with General Court’s No. 5, a ruiu of 
Considerable size, which is situated just 1,200 feet to tho 
south of No. 2, or as nearly as possiblo in the very 
position described by Hwen Thsang. Coupling this eloso 
agreement in the relative positions of the two principal 
topes with the bright redness of the soil, and the fact 
thfct the inscription extracted from tho larger tope twice 
mentions the huta-murtti , or “ body-oblation,” I think 
there can he very little doubt that General Court’s tope 
stands on the famous spot where Buddha was believed to have 
made an offering of his body to appease the hunger of the 
seven tiger-cubs. 

The deposit discovered by General Court consisted of 
three cylindrical caskets of copper, silver, and gold, placed 
one inside the other, and each containing several coins of 
the same metal. The whole were enclosed in a stone niche* 
which was covered by a large inscribed slate. Tho four 
gold coins found in the gold box belong exclusively to the 
Indo-Scythian King, Kanerke or Kanishka. The seven 
silver coins, found in the silver box are all Ltoman denarii 
of the last years of the republic, the latest being M. Antonins 
Triumvir, and therefore not earlier than B. C. *13. Tho 
eight copper coins found iu the copper box aro all I udo- 
Scytbian, belonging to Kanerki and las immediate predeces- 
sors, Hema-Kadphiscs and Kozola-Kadphises. There is not 
a single specimen of either of his immediate successors, 
Iloerke or Bazo Deo, nor of any later prineo. On the solo 
authority of these coins, therefore, the date of tho erection 
of tho tope might be safely assigned to tho reign of 
Kanishka himself, hut this assignment is placed beyond 
all doubt by the inscription which records that tho monu- 
ment was erected in tho year IB, during tho reign of King 
Kanishka.* Bor nearly thirty years this inscription has 
been before the public, but so many of tho loiters aro 
injured by the disintegration of the soft sandstone on which 


l*UUs IX Iff, for thi* inwrfyUu*!, 
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they are cut, that it has hitherto baffled all attempts at 
decipherment. Tho title of Maha Baja was read at first 
sight by James Prinsep, and the names of Kaniahka 
and Qmh&u , with the title of Chhatmpa or Satrap, wero 
afterwards read by myself. But no further advance was 
mado until 1863, when Professor Dowson took up the sub- 
ject and succeeded in deciphering about onc-half of it. 
Tho opening lino of the inscription ho reads thus ; Bhata- 
rasya Tubndhisa ay a pat tame, “ in hope of the future of the 
brother Tabuddhi.”* I would, however, suggest that the 
first \voi*d may bo read preferably as Bhadatasya , a well- 
known title of Buddhist ascetics, which would therefore 
belong <o the Bhddanta Tabuddhi, who may have been tho 
head of the religious establishment of Al&niky&la. The 
second and third lines contain the date, and the name of 
King Kaniahka, who is called Gushtna-msa tamvardhaka 
u tho aggraiulizer of the GusMn race.” The fourth lino 
gives the name of the Satrap Vespasi ( Vespasisa Chha - 
trapam), and this is followed in tho fifth lino by Huta - 
Mu Ha , which I take to bo the old name of the District 
of Pulwar, of which Vespasi was tho Governor under 
Kaniskha. The fifth line then continues, lasa apanage 
ft hare, followed in tho sixth line by Huta-murta, which 
may bo translated — “ in his own Yiluir of Ilula-Murta, 
or the body-oblation.” Tho next words are at><' mm 
lihayava-Budha , which, as a Ira means “here,” and 
nana “ many,” may possibly refer to the legendary 
number “ of 1,000 oblations which Bhagava-Budha had 
mado,” in this place. The remainder of the inscription is 
so much multilated that I can mako nothing of it, except- 
ing only the last line, which has already been rendered by 
Professor Dowson and myself as “ Kartikasa mam dicasa 
20,” — “ ou the 20th day of the month of Kartika.’’ 

Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, I think 
amply sufficient to show us that tho >niu object of the 
inscription is to record tho erection of the Jlnla-Mnrfn 
Vihdr, or monastery of the “ body-oblation,” including o! 
course tho stupa in which the inscription was found. This 
monastery I take to bo tho largo square mound of ruins 
now called Mera-ka-4heri, which stands immediately to the 

# Social} Journal, XX , 214. 
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north of General Court’s tope. The mountl is 200 feet 
long by 180 feet broad, and from 10 to 12 feet in height. 
I ran several trenches quite across it, which disclosed the 
outer walls and cells of the monks, forming a square of 
160 feet. Exactly in the middle of the quadrangle I 
excavated three small rooms, each 11 feet square, with 
doorways facing the east, which I take to have been the 
shrines of statues belonging to tho monastery. These 
shrines must have been destroyed by fire, as | found many 
charred fragments of the pine roofing beams, and large 
masses of quicklime, wkieh had once been the wrought 
limestone jambs of the doors. I made also some deep 
excavation at the south-east corner of the quadrangle, which 
brought to light rooms of various sizes with plastered walls. 
This part also must have been destroyed by fire, as the 
walls were blackened and many of the limestone facing 
blocks were reduced to quicklime. The corners of the 
outer walls were ornamented with carving in double lines 
of deep herring-bone pattern. Amongst the ashes of the 
burnt roof, I found a half-inch round iron cramp, inches 
long, with a bend of 2 { inches at each end, and a broken 
nail three-quarters of an inch in diameter with a large 
splayed head, 

At the south-east corner of thin monastery there is 
another large mound, 200 feet square, with its south-east 
kngle resting on the edge of the deep trench. On the east 
|ide of the monastery there is another mound, 120 feet square, 
'kom which many large cut stones art* said to have been 
*xfif artwl ky the villagers. To the E. S. K of the tope 
herlf ar0 ^' V<J mounds which the people declare to ho 
he/ m * ns a S^ l tf*\vay. Many large squared stones had 
extracted from those mounds during the life time of 
fi informants, who professed to have recognized the ehnrao- 
fcjjr of the building by the arrangement of the walls. 1 
rfi&dc excavations in the several places pointed out by them, 
which disclosed tho foundation walls of a small courtyard, 
with a passage 1 2 feet wide between two suites of rooms. 
This was certainly an entrance, and from its close vicinity 
to The other ruins, I think that it may have been the atone 
gate-way through which Ilwen Thsang passed on his visit 
to the stupa of tho body-oblation. It stands to tho E. S. E. 
oi the tope instead of the south, as described by tho pil- 
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grim ; but as it is to the west of the other ruined tope, 
which I have identified with the stupa of the blood-oblation, 
it has a strong claim to be identified with the old stone 
gate- way. 

Nos. 3 to 7 are described by General Court as ruined 
topes of which the foundations had been dug up. 1 was 
able to recognize these ruins with the aid of General Court’s 
small map, and £ found that they had all been previously 
explored. No. 5 is the ruined tope which I have identified 
Avith the blood-oblation stupa. It has a monastery attached 
to it. No. 7, which is the most conspicuous of them, is 
called Jfoknm-ku-Pi/id, and is said to have been opened by 
General Ventura. It stands on one of the sand-stones 
ridges, but the oa*-t and west faces of the square basement 
are neither jiarallel to the meridian nor to the 33° 
strike of the sand-stone ridges. They lie at an angle of 
which is the same that Avas followed in two other 
monuments on the So aula 2 y in<l and Pari-ki-dhrri ridges, 
which will he described presently. I examined the ground 
caMully, hut tailed to discover any reason for this departure 
irom tht' usual custom. I was induced to rc-opeu General 
"V cut urn’s exeat at ion, as the people were unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to the foundation of the building. J.ut 1 
found nothing, and from the measurements which I made 
J helitwc that the relic-chamber must have been reached 
by the ori&inal explorer. The huso of the tope Aias 51 feet 
square, each face being divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
with a niche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue. As the stjlo of ornamentation Avas exactly the 
same as that of the So nil la Find Tope, I infer that the 
.Malum Tope must belong to the same period of the first 
century before Christ. There are the ruins of a small 
monasterv on its Aiest side. 

No. 8, which is situated nearly duo north from tho last, 
Avas opened by General Court, who found in it an “ urn with 
a glass prism.” (t has a small monastery to tho north side. 
No. 0 was also opened by General Court, w ho obtained a 
“ box with a hit of ivory.” From No. 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bron c images, and from No. li an 
“ urn of baked clay.” No. 12 is assigned by General Court 
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alt the “ square buildings attached to topes,” which liavo 
ready been described as monasteries, and No. 13 he affixes 
the Muhammadan tombs, with which most of the ruins 

0 now crowned. In No. 14 he obtained some copper and 
ixed metal coins. By the last I understand the base gold 
ins of about A. D. 500, similar to that which I discovered 
the I&ngarkot Tope at Baoti Bind. This tope stands in 
conspicuous situation in the midst of difficult ravines, 
out 1$ miles to the E. S. E. of the groat tope. 

I now come to the few ruins about MAnikyula which 
saped the researches of General Court. The first of these, 
i. 13 in the map, is named Sonala Bind by the people, 

1 is due south of tlie two famous stupas of the body-and- 
od oblations. It stands on the highest and most conspi- 
>us of all the sand- stone ridges, and is thickly covered 
h Musalman tombs. The, mound is ISO feet in length 
1 100 feet in breadth, with a general height of 13 fivt 
>ve the fields. On examining it carefully I was struck 
,h the numerous remains of walls running at oblique 
jles to *he Muhammadan tombs, which satisfied mo that 
y must have belonged to some earlier buildings* of the 
ndtts, who bad no special object in directing the faces of 
ir building on the cardinal points. After a few superficial 
■avations, which disclosed the foundations of a larger 
filing, 40 feet square, at the south end of the mound, I 
eluded that this was a specimen of the tope with square 
cment similar to that in t*t$ Khaibar Bass. Accordingly 
egan a large excavation, ^nearly as I could judge, in 

middle of the mound,* 4 without interfering with the 
sal man tombs.* 

At 10 feet, the north-west corner of a square platform 
uut stones was reached in the vory midst of the solid 
sonry. Continuing the excavation along the north face of 
platform, I ascertained that it was 1 1 feet square. Then 
ging that the deposit, if any, must be in the centre of 
i square platform or terrace, I made an opening in its 
th side and at the same time I began a gallery from 
outside of the mound towards its south lace. In elear- 
away tho rubbish on this face, two copper coins, ono of 


* S«4 Plate LX1V. f„r 4 pku of SjiJIU Ptn4, '* or Mound of 
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Susan and the other of the nameless Indo-Scythian king, 
were found. At length, after several days’ hard labor, tho 
two openings met and the work then became easier. In 
a few hours tho workmen enme upon a red earthen-ware 
pot, placed upside down over the centre of the platform, 
and. on lifting this pot, they found a single copper coin 
of tho Satrap Zeiouises , or Jihonia, the son of the Satrap , 
J. lanignl. Immediately below this deposit a large stone 
slab 2 feet square and G inches thick, was brought to light, 
covering another stone of the same breadth, hut 2 feet 
deep. This stono was found to be imbedded in the very 
centre of the platform, its top rising only 8 inches above 
tiie surface. On raising the upper slab, a small cavity, 
iuches.in diameter, was found which was filled with a fine 
hard red clay. In the midst of the clay tliero was a small 
model stupa of blue clay-slate, 8| inches in height, and 4r| 
inches in diameter, which had ewdently been turned upon a 
lathe. Its design and details are tho same as those of the 
great Munikj.Yla Tope, which can now be cftnpletcd accord- 
ing to the proportions of this model. In the tope casket 
there was a small crystal box with a long pointed stopper, 
which together had the appearance of a pear set up on its 
broad end. This crystal lwx contained the relic, which 
was a very small piece of bone wrapped in gold leaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, and four small '.eads 
of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz. These, with the gold 
leaf wrapper, make up the number of the Sajjta-tatnay or 
»** seven precious things,” which usually accompanied the 

8 deposits of the old Bhuddhists, and which are still 
d in the Chortens of the Buddhists of Thibet. These 
wero uncovered in tho midst of several hundreds of 
e, who had assembled to sec the Sona-ka-karpa, “ or 
n casket,” and its contents. They called the tope a 
golden one, because tho four umbrellas of its pinnacle, which 
had" once been thickly gilt, still showed m»ny pieces of gold 
leaf adhering to the less exposed parts.* 

In the absence of any written record, the probable date 
of the erection oi this stupa can only he determined by tho 
two copper coins which formed part of the deposit. One of 
these, which was found inside the chamber of tho great stone 


* £kv Plate LXV\ for a akettb of ibis rulie 
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box, beside the model lope, has a bull on one side and a 
camel on the other, with the legend Muharajasa Jtajmiirajum 
Kujula Kara Kapahasasa oi’ “ (coin) of the great king, the 
king of kings, Kujula Kara Kadphiscs.” The other coin has 
been already mentioned as belonging to Zoionises. It has a 
bull on one side with a lion on the other, and the legend 
Manigalasa Chhatmpasa put rasa Chhntmpasa Jihonkisa , or 
“ (coin) of the SatrapW/Aon/u, son of the Satrap Manitjala." 
In the corrupt Greek legend the Satrap’s name is written 
Ze ionises. On the authority of these coins, therefore, I 
would refer the date of tho Sonala Tope to the first century 
before Christ, when Jikonia was tho Satrap of tho Put war 
District under the suzerain Prince, Kujula Kara Kadphises. 
I believe, however, that the stupa, must have been erected by 
the Satrap himself, as the model tope casket, which consists 
of three separate pieces, has the Arian letter J cut upon each 
of them, which, I think, must have been intended for the 
initial letter of the Satrap’s name. Tho date of Jihouia may 
bo fixed with tolerable certainty as ranging from about SO to 
60 B. C. Ilis own coins, which arc of throe different types, 
are manifest copies of those of Azas and Azilisos, while 
those of his suzerain, whom I look upon as the successor of 
Kozola Kadaphes, are bad imitations of the Azas* mintage. 
Tho date of the tope must, therefore, be posterior to Azas, 
or about 70 B. C. 

Attached to the Soudla Tope there were other build- 
ings which I was unable to trace on account of the number 
of Musalman tombs on the top of tho mound. I found, 
however, the entrance door-way 5| feet wide, and a long 
passage, 13 feet wide, leading to the tope. The mass of 
the building was 80 feet by 70 feet, and from the number of 
its long parallel walls, which I was able to trace, I iufer 
that it must have been a monastery. 

No. 10 is another sand-stone ridge called VariJd-dheri, 
which is situated 1*260 feet to the south-east of Sonftla Pind 
and on the same lino with the SoniUa and Mak&tp Topes. 
The mound is covered with Muhammadan tombs# and tho 
highest point, which, by two different n^asuremeats, had 
been determined as the centre of the old tope, is crowned 
with a fakir’s tomb, at which lamps are nightly burned. 
As this tomb precluded all hope of exploring the tope, I was 
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ot i? god to content myself with the excavation of the mined 
monasleiy at a distance of 95 feet to the S. S. W. of the 
fakir’s tomb. The mound is 10 \ feet in height, hut as the 
ground on Avhich it stands is lower than that of the Son ala 
Find, its small dilapidated tomb forms a less conspicuous 
object than the large tombs of the other. I traced the Avails 
of the monastery for 11 7 2 feet in length from N. to S., 
and 97 1 feet in breadth, but as the traces Avere lost at the 
norlh end, the building must IraVd been considerably longer. 
Oil the east side I traced oh<J continuous Avail for 101 
feet in length, but as the broken ond wa$ still 85 feet 
distant from tlio fakir’s tomb, I. judged that this nail 
must have belonged to the monastery emd «iot to the 
tope. Tn flic centre of the iuteiiof quadvatigi# I found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, wifcii Walls feet 
in thickness. The surrounding cells of mo#kr\vere 8 


feet b\ 7 1 feet. Altogether this is one 


most promis- 


ing mounds for future exploration. The basement of the 
at it pit still remains intact, and the foundations, of flic large 
monastery have been only partially removed tty the villagers. 
Hereafter, Avhen. the fakirs *tOrob disappeared, 

either through time or neglect,, explorer 

of the I i ari*ki-dhfin mound wilt, ifad of ©toe of 

the most important monuments' of 


No. 17, called Kol<t -hx-dheri hf 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, sit 
Vising ground, at rather morb than, h 
SonalA I’ind I made an eXCavati##; 
disclosed nothing but |oos$ stonep and 
ing had over existed on tips site, f J 
ago have been carried off to thp 
low mound, situated abottt iJSOO 
of the village of Sftgari, and jqsifc 
east of General Court’s tope. ONte 
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square, is covored with the : 
and towards tho west side there fH 
of some holy Musalm&n, whi 
No. 20 is a still larger mourn., 
lasl, and about 1,500 feet to $ie % j%f 
tope. Tho mound is 300 feet long SKN 
300 feet broad, with a height of 8 foot, 
small Muhammadan tombs, which h 
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materials supplied on the spot hv the massive walls of 
some large building. 1 conclude that both of these last 
mounds must be the ruins of monasteries of considerable 
size and importance. No. 21 is a long moimd, 1 50 feet by 
300 feet, witli a height of 5 feet at the north end, and 
of 31 feet at the south and towards the Sagari NaJa. 
Towards the north there were a feu traces of the sti night 
walls of a small monastery, but the south end u as formed 
of solid blocks of the static of large si/e. L made an ex- 
cavation, 12 foot in diameter, through the very middle 
of this solid stone maSs, which, at 8 feet, reached the ground 
below without making any discos cry. T am not satisfied, 
however, ^mat my excavation was in the true ct litre of the 
mass, a* ♦ had nothing to guide me in the direction from 
east to west. If is possible, also, that the pn-ent ruin is 
only the remains ol‘ this baseinent of the stupa, vbnh, no 
doubt, tmee sto : od on this spot. 

Nos. -18 and 2 i are the .remains of square buildings winch 
t v J'r»discgmiiilljg' accidental digging in the op< n fields of 
«ii Ihe north-west side of H.ilwm-k i-Bind. 
u ^]ral Ahhtft has remarked in h.s account of dmiJ.u dis- 
co> *rie^gifcar the V illasre of Ji mik} .da, that " no one. on e.v- 
r^ning superficially this site, could conji etuie that beneath 
i 5 i rc tho ruins abose-mentioned.” This is stnhiuglv true of 
, ^ ilakam fields, which base beeti ploughed o\< r lor ecu- ‘ 
, t ics, so that we might very reason aids eonelitde that till tho. 
l‘ _jor remains of any'mu'ifutUnjilfiu'gs mu'it long ago h mj 
fry 1 removed. The soil, however, is thiekls sUcun with 
(fflgments of stone auit broken pot t» rv, and coins are found 
.here inevy sear after liea\y vam. The mined walls on the 
upper Sonaht lands, maiked No. IS weio found .‘P IV et uudei 
the gvoutid les «d by a Brahman shor’lv before ms annul, 
His account was that, on crossing the field, he had seen some 
minute t rates of gold leaf amongst the soil, which induced 
him to obtain the /amindar'i pei mission to dig on tin* spot. 
He laid made a hole about 10 feet across, wlm-h disclosed 
a large room, upwards of 15 le^ft Square, with a lottg passage 
1] feet wide rumiing to the .south of it. The rear wall of the 
passage was sighted by a second 'cscavaf ion at Od fuel to the 
east, and mini her paraded wall svas found in the mine manner 
at 00 feet to the south of the passage. In the lfoom first 
excavated the Brahman worked very slowly, carefully put- 
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«nq aside all Ihe ashes winch wen* found in eon-ddemhlc 
quantities, to be afterwards searched for fragnunls of gold 
h-uf. On exam in ini' (lie ashes which he had collected, J saw 
numerous particles of qold leaf qliitciingm I he sun. 'the 
Brahman's liclief was that the building lud b'*cu distruv.d 
by fire, and that the remains ol' the glidin'? of the wooden 
roof were stilll o he found in the ashes. The piople said 
that he found other things besides quid leaf, who li w vs no 
doubt true, hut I satisfied mv-wlf, 1ft- s<>\eral can! il 6 eruli- 
i.ies of i'nsh aslu s, i hot the qold was aetuallv the remains of 
t* ildinir, and that the building tnust eeftuinlv ha\e h> < j* dcs- 
tio\ed hv fire. 

Xo. 22 is fhe lemains of a large ’square building on tho 
lower Sonahi lands, which 1 discoveiea o% my return to 
JJinikvnla from the westward. JJyivinq*niy ahseneo two 
small bronze head-, had been found # At liich Duli, Sing, the 
zamindar of Shie iri, had kindly kept for mo. One of them 
was is. t ’l qautc que-lookieg fae(f/bi|t theiuflu# was « solid 
lie.nl of link. ha, .about one-imirth of f Ji% stiC«ji^e ffiat*c 
of their discovery being pointed out, 1 "Sit #)r |(|£er* to 
work, and in about one hour's time 1 had Kom||ljr trace# the 
posit lulls of several rooms of a eonsiderable butldiifcjt in a 
eorner of one of the smaller rooms i. found a complete 
bron /e statin' of Buddha, standmq in tho art it tulc of teach- 
inq. 'Lie* liqure is 1(‘»J inches m height, and is east solid ; 
hut in spite of the qreat weight of the head, the statue is so 
well balanoid that it will. Waul upright without support. 
The drapery nn the right side, Which was Ik ging with broad 
thin folds, is broken off, but J recovered the pieces attorn shoifc 
search amonqst the rubbish whieli had been excavated (rom 
the same loom. 1 found also a thin metal radiated halo, 
5 inclus in diameter, which, most probably, belonged to the 
fetatu<\ l eveavatid live complete rooms, of which the 
largest was 10 1 feet by 11 feet, the second w.is 1(5} by l)[ 
feet, and the other ihroe were upwards of ts feet square. 
Judging by the size of tin se small room*, I eoneludi* that 
tliey must he the remains of’ a monastery, 'with its cells for 
monks, its temple containing figures of Buddha, and its 
larger rooms for the instruct ion ot students, and the recita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tion. the workmen found a large Copper coin of iloma 
Kadphises, and a middle-sized copper coin of Bazodeo. In 
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the evening, as no further discoveries appeared likely (o 1>e 
made l discontinued the w ork. 

In this description of the ruins of M/mikvfda, L have 
given an account of 15 topes and as manj monasteries, w hich, 
judging by the frequent eccurience of massive stone walls 
in other positions, wore probably not more than two-tlmds 
of tho great religion* buildings of this once tamous spot 
But even tin’s number, great as it is, falls tar slant ol the 
55 topes, 28 monasteries, and t) temples which f Paced 
around the ancient Taxila. Of all these si vty stupas, there 
is not one, excepting only the groat M.tmkvah Tope, that 
retains in its original position* even a ■'ingle wrought stone of 
the outef'&eing. F«r this reason alone we should, I think, 
bo fully justified ?n fixing the date of Vontma’s MamkviU 
Topo at a much late#- period than am of the otheis. Hut 
when we know that Hils inference is supported by tin dis- 
covery of Sassano-Arahian coins at a depth of (it feet m the 
solid undisturbed mass of the structure, and hv tlie e\i't- 
ence m its interior of ^wrought stone of a fornu r hmldm 
nfi can onlv conclude that llwrn Thsang's siImico is dm io 
the non-existeneu of the tope at tho peiiod of Ins vint in 
D. 620 . 


XVII. S\KHRU»ASTT 

, Sul hr a or ^ nJJin , is a small village, in a hollow of the 
hills)at the top of the Baht.ila Pass, nearly 21 miles to the 
Eorfli^’vest ot Jlielam, and 5 miles to the south of Pham ik. 
The olid Muhammadan carriage road avoided this steep p i-s 
hv •<>£ long detour up the bed of the Malania liner to 
lilijRinAk ; but the pas;* was alwavs used by tiavdhi-., 
v Jf>t h horse and foot. On his return fiom Delhi, dm ur 
encamped at “ Sanboift- on the mountain of Jud,” distant 
20 miles from the Dmdana, or Jlielam. The distance shows 
that banhantn must be the same place as k<dh robust i. 
The hill above the village is called SoUiroiroto Poftrfr, and 
Siownmia Pahdr, or “ horse-hoof hill.” The latter tiamo 
was derived from a large circular mark in flic old pas#>, which 
the people called the hoof-print of R-isAlu’s horse, made 
when he was in pursuit of tho li&kshasas. The mark was 
obliterated in making the new road, but the place is well 
known to the people of the Western Punjab. A straight 
mark on the rock in the same place was called the stioku of 
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liis sword when lie killed the RAk-diasa named Sakha. In 
writing this name I have adhered to the spelling of my 
illiterate informants, hut (here ran he li( tie doubt that the 
demon Sakha is intended for the chief of the Hahns or S'r<on, 
as the same people giro the name of Raja Saa/.har to 
Vikramaditya of Cjain. r J’he position is uaturalh a strong 
one, and tradition says (hat the surrounding bilk which are 
about 2 miles in circuit, were once crowned with walls. 
The arable land inside the hollow' is nearly half a mile in 
diameter, and large bricks are still dug up in some of the 
fields. At J)hmak , near the end of the range, the same 
large bricks are also found, with cut stones and old coins in 
considerable numbers. The presence of the large bricks and 
the Buddhist name of Dhamal: are sufficient evidence of 
the antiquity of the position, which i« confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural strength, which alone would 
have led to its early occupation I think, it possible that 
S(tl b * • may be identified with Ptolemy's Sar/ala or Kii/In/- 
hm/ht, which he places on the west side of the llydaspes 
to the north of Rukephala, alll®ugh, perhaps, the ruined 
mound of AbmAn, the earliest seat of the Gakars, opposite 
.Manga In. has a* better claim to this distinction. As this 
(past ion has already been discussed at somo length in my 
account of the (Iakars, this reference to the subject will bo 
sufficient in the present place. 


5CVIII. JALU/Tl 15, OK ItCKLl'CALA. 

The scene of Alexander's battle with Burns has Tong 
engaged the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the 
Irirned. The judicious Klphinstone placed it opposite to 
Jalilpur; hut Humes concluded that it must have been 
near .11 clam, because that place is on the great road 
from Tartary, which appears to have l.t en followed by 
Alexander.* In lSh» the subject was discussed by Genera! 
Court, whose early military training and. unequalled oppor- 
tunities for observation during a long residence in the 
Punjab, gave him the best pos-' 1 le meaus of forming a sound 
opinion.! General Court fixed the site of Alexander'', 
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camp at Jhelani, bis passage of (ho river at Khilipatnn. 3 
kt>st, or (> niilos, above Jhclatn, the ^oono of his batllo with 
Porus at Pattikoti on the Jnha Nadi, s miles to *ho oast of 
Jhelam, and the position of Nil-ova al / <,v>w, ov Ilham, which 
is it miles to tho south-east of Pal hi or PoUi-koli. Tho 
late Lord Jfardinge took groat interest in the subject, and 
twice conversed with me about it in 3 H l<» and I s 1-7. His 
opinion agreed with mine that the camp of Alexander was 
most probably near JahUpur. in the following year 
Oeneral Abbott published an elaborate disquisition on the 
bnttle-iield of Alexander and Poms, in which he placed the 
camp of the former at Jhelani, and of the lain c on jin; 
opposite hank near Norangabad. The passage of the mer- 
lin fixed at Jlhi>no , above 10 miles above Jln-lam, and tin- held 
of battle near Palm'd, almnt 3 miles to the north of 
Sukchenpur.’* Jn'tbis state the qmstion remained until 
the end of 1S(U1, when my tour through the Vanj.ib ease me 
the opportunity of examining at leisure the banks of t lie 
llydaspes from. Jalalpur to Jlu lam. 

Before discussing; Alexander's movements, I think it 
best to deseiibe the dilleivnt places on tin; line of (lie riur, 
bei w ecu JlroLm and Jalalpur, with the approaches to Hum 
frojn the westward. "When we have thus aM-irtained tlie 
site that. will best, agree with the recorded desci iptions of 
Bukephala, we shall then he in a better position for deciding 
the mal. claims of .llu-lam and Jalalpur as the site of 
Alexander’s earup. The distances that l ‘•hall make use of 
in this discussion arc all taken from actual measun an uts, ! 

The town of Jhelani is situated on (he west bank of 
the river, 30 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, and exactly 
100 miles to the N. N. \V. of Labor. Tin- remains of the 
old town consist of a large ruined mound, to the west of the 
present city, about 1,300 lent square and .‘10 feet high, which 
is surrounded by Helds covered with broken bucks and pot- 
tery. Tho square mound I lake to be the mins of tho 
citadel, which is said to have been called Palo. Numbers 
of old coins are still discovered in the mound after rain, but 
those which 1 was able to collect were limited to tbe 

* IUti '-il A*i‘ JotMitl, ISIS, fi ill 
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mintages of the later Jndo-Seythians, the Ivabul-Brahmnns, 
and the princes of Kaxhmii. As similar and even earlier 
coins are described by (lenernls Court and Abbott to have 
bom found in great numbers in pn vious years, it is certain 
that the city must, bine boon in existence as early as tbo 
first century before Christ. Jiut the advantages of its situa- 
tion, on one of the two principal linos of road across the 
North Punjab, arc s-> gieat that it must, I think, have 
been occupied at a very early date. This opiuion is con- 
firmed by the numbers of large bricks that liavo been dug 
out of ihe old mound. 

The ruined city near Bur.tpnr, which lias been described 
by Burnes and Court,* is situated on the west bank of the 
river, 20 miles below Jlielam, and 30 miles above Jalalpur. 
In their time tin* old mound was unoccupied, but about 
thirty -two v ears ago, or in 1S.‘52 A. 1)., the people of Dilaw ur 
aband'i i 1 Hk ir \dhge on a bill to ibe West, and settled on 
the site of tlio ruined city. Ib fare that time, the place was 
usually (ailed or “ tlie mound,” although its true 

name is said to have been LMamnagn*, or I’diingar. Tbo 
same name is also given by Burnes; but Court, who twice 
allud* s to these rums, mentions no name, unless lie ineludi s 
them under that of ( the ruins of which he des- 
cribes as extending along tin' banks “ ol the llvdrtspcs from 
near dalilpuv to l).n ijmr/'t According to this" .account, 
the mins would not be loss than (> or 7 miles in length. £ 
think, it probable that tlieie has been somecs. fusion between 
tin two ditlercnl plae< s, which have here Iren joined together 
as one continuous extent of ruins. (Itrjhiik. which l take 
to be the original of (lorn val Court’s G'm/meZ/o, is an old 
ruined fort on the top ol the hill to the north of Jalalpur, 
to w Inch the people assign a iahulous extent, hut it is at 
least s miles hum J) and is, lx'sides. separated from 

it bv the deep ICumlar i.»\ ine, and by the precipitous range 
of hills at whose west foot Ihkwav is situated. Burnes also 
describes tlu* old city as extending •* for ii or i* miles.” But 
this is certainly an exaggeration as T was unable to trace 
the ruins for more than one min in length by half a mile 

* li’iuif f UoklrtUsl, tl , ol , A: hi 1 1C fcOtitty ’fr JiiUlUi}, lSiHjh 1 b IT- 
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in breadth. The ruins consist of tw o largo mounds just half a 
mile apart, with two smaller mounds about mutual between 
them. The south mound on which Dilawar is situaUd is about 
500 feet square at top, and 1,100 or 1,200 feel at base, with 
a height of 50 or GO feet. The north mound, on which old 
DarApur stands, is (500 feet square, and from 20 to ,‘>0 feet 
in height. Between these mounds flic fields are covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and the whole place is said 
to be the mins of a Single city. The walls of the Dilawar 
houses aro bfiilt of th# largo old bricks dug out of tin* 
mound, which tire of two sizes, — oueofll \ hy b) 0 inches, 
and the other of only half this thickness. Old eoms are 
found in great numbers in the Dilawar mound, from which 
the JaUtpup Bazar is said to be supplied, just as Bind I) ulau 
is supplied from the ruins of Jobnatbmigur. 'Die coins 
which I obtained belong to the first lndo-Se.vt loans, the 
Kabul-Btahmans, the Kings of Kashmir, and the k<<rh<ht 
Chiefs, llasau and his son Muhammad The site, therciore, 
must have been occupied certainly as early as the second 
century before the Clnistian era. Its foundation i> alii ihuted 
to Baj% Bharati, whose age is not known, 1 lonclnde, 
however, that the dominating position of Dilawar. which 
commands the passage of the Jin lam at the point when* the 
lower road from the west leaves the hills, ju>t below the 
mouth of the BunhAr river, must have led to its oci npation 
at a very early period. 

The town of Jalalpur is situated on the west hank of 
the Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine joins the 
old bed of the river. The stream is now 2 milt's distant ; 
hut the intervening ground, though partially covered with 
small trees, is still very sandy. The town is said to have 
been named in honor of Akbar, in whoso time it was most 
probably a very flourishing place. But since the di sejtnm of 
1 lie river, and more especially since the foundation of Bind 
Dadau, the place has been gradually decaying until it now 
contains only 73S houses, with about 1,000 inhabitants. 
From the appearance of the site I estimated that the town 
might formerly have been about three or four times its present 
size. The houses arc built on the last slope at the astro me 
east end of the .salt range, which rises gradually to a height 
of 150 feet above the road. Its old Hindu name is said 
to have been Qirjhdk, and as this name is found in the Ain 
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Akbari as Kerchak (road (Jirjdh' \ of Sindh Sagar),* we have 
a proof that it ««'■ in use until the time of Akbar, when it 
was changed to Jaltllpur. But the p< ople still apply the 
jijiiik' of (jirjhnL to the remains of walls on the top of the 
Mangal-Dc hill, which li'.cs 1,100 feet above Jalaljmr. 
According to tradition (j trjhdk extended to the TT. N. AY., 
as far as the old temple of Jkighanwula, a distance of 11 
miles, lint this is only the usual «*viggeration of ignorance 
that is told of all ancient sites. Xhere is no dotibt tl at the 
city did once extend to the westward for sonfe considerable 
distance, as the giound on that side is thickly strew*! with 
broken pottery for about half a mile. Its* antiquity also is 
undoubted, as the Ooius which it yields reach back to the 
times of Alexander’s successors. Hut I believt? that it is 
much oliler, as its favorable position -at the south-east end 
of the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation 
at a t cry early period. 1 think, therefore, that it may bo 
identified with the Gincrnjn of the Hamayana. Tradition 
has presep, ed the name of only one kimr, named Kundoind- 
rath, who is said to lime bee» the sister’s son of 3 Togo, the 
blunder oi Mom;. Mugal Beg writes th<» name (Jhis-Jehdk t 
and it is so mitten by some of the people of the place, as if it 
was dented from (in'i-ZahAk . or Zoluih’s JliU.” B»t the 
usual spelling, which accords with the pronunciation, is 
Jll.lk. 

From .Ihelam to Jala pur the course of f hc river is from 
north-east to south-west between two near.* parallel ranges 
of mountains, which am generally known as the Tila and 
1'ahhi Hills, fhe Tila range, which is about thirty miles m 
length, occupies the west bank from the great east bend of 
the liver below Man gala to the bed of the Bunliar lti\ r*r, 
12 miles to the north of .Jalaljmr. Til* means simply a 
* peak or hill,’ and the lull name is (!or*khn*th-ka-Tih\ 
The more ancient name was lUihnUh-ha-TiUt. Both of these 
arc derived from the temple on the *mnmiit, which was 
formerly dedicated to the sun as Itd/mU/i, hut is now devoted 
to the worship of Gomkluid/h. * form of Siva. The hitter 
name, however, is very recent as Mogul Beg, who surveyed 
t lie country between A. 1). 178 1 and 1791, calls the hill 
“ Joi/ioi) ( h-Tibi , or tower of the Jog is, whoso chief is called 
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Biltuit Abul Pazl also mentions tlio “Cell of Baln;it, M i 
ami the attendant joi/ia or devotees, from whom the hill is still 
sometimes called Joyi-hhi. But the name of Bulnhth is most 
probably even older than the time of Alexander, as Plutarch f 
relates that when Poms was assembling Ins I mops to oppose 
Alexander, the royal elephant rushed up a hill sacred to tho 
sun, ami in human aeeents exclaimed “0 great king, who 
art descended from Gryaaion, forbear all opposition to 
Alexander, for (Jega-stos himself was also of the race of 
Jove.” Tho *• hill of the sun'* is only a litciul Iruisluliou 
of Bdhuith-ka- Tifrt, but I’lutareh goes on to say that it a as 
afterwards called the “ bill of the elephant,”* which l uke 
to he auolher proof of its identity with Balu.ith ; for as this 
name is commonly pronounced Jiihuii by the people, and is 
so written by Mogul Bog, the Macedonians who bad juM 
come through Persia, would almost certainly ha\c nnslakiu 
it for I'il-ii'i f/i, or iVrew/A, the “ elephant.’' But win is ier 
Alexander’s camp may have been, whether at. Union or 
Jalnlpur, this remarkable hill, which is tin* most comma* d» 
ing object within do nubs of the lhda-p<s, must »,u t 1 \ 
lime attracted the attention ol the Macul-unuis. its 
highest peak is 3,J !”2 feet aboie the sea, or about 2,dOo iu t 
above the level of the rher. 

The Pah hi range of hills, on tlie cast bank of the tier, 
stretches from Iho neighbourly («l of Bhunbar to tt a 
length of 30 miles. r lhis range is a ie»\ low on*, as tin 
highest point is not more than 1,100 lei t above the s«>a, and 
is less than 300 feet aboie the river; but the hr>>lo n ,,nd 
(litheuit ground on both banks of the lull presents a ban it r 
quite as impassable as a mue]i lobier lange. ( niil the 
British oecujiation of the Panjib, tin* I'ahlu hills wire 
crossed l»v only one caui igc-road iluoiigh the Khoti Pass, 
5 miles to the nor'h-cast of Rasul, and by one t*» »t h 
through the Khiu.m Pass, 10 miles to the sonth-i asi of 
Jhelain. But though the main load Juts hei n canied 

through the hitter Pass, it is still liable to intiiruptiim after 

bean rain. 

* 
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Iti approaching the Hvdaspos from the west ward, Alex- 
ander had (he choice of two different inn s which are dis- 
tinguished hv Baber as the upper and lower roads. From 
the Indus to llasau Abdul, oi Shah-dhen, tin 1 two lines were 
the same, Punn the latter ulat e the upper road proceeded 
h> the, Mu’gila Pas> through Rawul J’mtli and ManikyAla 
to Dhamak and llikinla, from which pi tee it descended hy 
the ha! ot the Katun liner tluough a aa]> in the Tila range 
to 1 loh I is, and troui thence over an open plain to Jholam. 
Piom Dak tali there was also a foot-pat li to Jholam, wliieli 
crossed the Ida ramp* about t! miles to Hie north-east of 
Roht ts, hut mis Pass was always a dangerous one for horses 
and camels, and was (iillieult ev» n for tool passengers. The 
length ot this upper road from Shah-dheri no liohtAs to 
Jhelam was 91 mih s , hut, this has since been shortened, 
to H7 miles hy the new load, which avoids the two long 
detouis h\ llohias and Bhani.ik. 

Thom Tixila, or Nh ih-clheri, the lower road proceeds 
no i he M irgala Pass i<> Jangi, from whence it strikes oif 
ml ( iiaonti i to Dodhial. LTnm this point tin 4 road branches 
into two In es, tint to the south proce< ding by Chakowal 
ami the sip mines to Pind Budan and Ahnndahad, and that 
to tin 4 ( -ist piueee linti nrAsinot and the I3unh.tr River to 
Bihnar, opposite Rasul, oi no Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
Knnu Shah-din ri to Dudhi.il the distance is .V> miles, from 
thence to \sanoi miles, ami thence to Diluwar. or dalalpur 
each 21 miles, tlm whole disiaim so either , lace being J09 
miles. Prom Rodim! to (diakow il is 12 n les. thence to 
Pind R.idnu 2'* mih s. and on to Jalalpur 22 miles, the whole 
(list nice hy this route being lis miles. But this distance 
would he shortened to 1 1 ! miles by the tra\ oiler proceeding 
direct fi om the toot of the salt ranee to dalalpur. Time 
is aKo a thud line which bunches oil’ fr m the upper road 
at Muudia, 0 miles to the sooth of tin 4 Manikvela Tope, and 
proceeds )•"/ Chni on d and Pind Dadan to Jalalpur. By 
this loute the wlude distance from Sind, uheri to Jalalpur 
is 110’ miles, or onl\ 112 l>v leaving the line at the toot 
of the salt range and proeualin direct to Jalalpur. The 
respective distances by these three different routes me 109, 
11 t, and il2j miles, tin mean distance being L12] miles. 

Now, the distance lrora Taxila to the Hydaspes is 
stated by Pliny , horn the measurement of Alexander's 
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surveyors, Diognetos and Beiton, at 120 Homan miles, which 
arc equal to 110 1 , English miles at the \ahv» ot‘ O'UIDU each, 
as given in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities.* As all the 
copies of Pliny give the same number, we must a<eep( it as 
tho actual measurement of tin route that w is followed by 
Alexander from Taxi la to his camp on the ilydnspes. lu 
comparing this distance with those ahv ady given trom 
Shah-dheri to Jltelam and Jalalpur, no must unhesitatingly 
reject Jheltmn which is no less than 16 miles short of the 
recorded distance, while Jalalpur ditlers from it bv less than 
2 miles. But there is another objection which is equally 
fatal to the claims ot Jhelatn. According to Strabo, *• the 
direction of Alexander's march, as far as the Hxd.tspes, was, 
for the most part towauls the south. after that to the 
Hypanis it was more towards rhe on\t " \ Xow, if a line 
drawn on the map fiorn Ohind on the Indus through Tuxila 
and Jlielam lie continued onwards, it will puss thimiyh 
Gujai.U and Sodhra to Jalandhar and Snrluml. As this is 
the most northerly road to the Gauges that Ah \ uni. r e mid 
possibly have taken, his route by Jlielam would hate been 
in one con t itu/ons s tra'mhl hue, which is in dmem opposition 
to the explicit statement ot Strabo. But if we adopt 
Jalalpur this ditUeulty will be obviated, s the ihang’ m ihe 
direction would hue b<vn as nmeh as 25 more easterly. 
There is also a third objection to Jin him, which, though not 
entitled to the same weight ns either ot the piemlmg. 
ii still valuable as an additional testimony on the some sid,>. 
According to Arrian, the fleet on descending the II\d*ispes 
from >i ikiea reached the capital of Hopiitlns on tiie thud 
oay. Now, I have already shown that the r< sidenee of 
Soncithcs must have been at Johu(hliiitt<jin\ or Ahtm d 'had, 
which is just three days’ distance lor a laden boat irom 
Jalalpur, but is six days irom Jlielam. As the evidence 
in each o f these three separate tests is as direct Iv in favour 
ot Jalalpur as it is strongly opposed to Jlielam, J thmk. 
that we are fully justified in accepting the lattei as tin* most 
probable site of Alexander’s camp. 

We him* now to examine how the river and the country 
about Jalalpur will agree with the iceorded accounts of 
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Alexander's operations in his passage of the Tfydaspes and 
subsequent battle with Poms. According to Arrian “there 
was a high wooded promontory on the* bank of the river, 
lot) abulia or jus! 17 [ miles above the eamp, and imme- 
diately opposite to it there w as a thieklj wooded island.” 
Curtius also mentiims the wooded >«hmd as “ well titt<*d for 
mask ini' his operations.”* “ There was also,” he adds, “ not 
far from the spot where he was encamped, a vein deep ravine 
(Jb-wt pm alto) which not only screened the infant ry but the 

cavalry too.” We learn from Arrian that this ravine was 
* 

not near the river because “ Alexander marched at souis 
thalonct' from (he bank* lest the enemv should discern that 
lie was hastening towards the promontory and island.” 
Mow, then* is a vwme to the north of Jalalpur which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the 
bed of tlm Kandar Mala, winch has a course of 0 miles from 
its sour'*'* down to Jalalpur, where it is lost in a waste of 
sand. l r p tins nv mo there has always been a passable but 
difficult ro-ul towaids Jhelam. From the head of the 
Iv tndar, which is 1,0^0 feet above the sea, and Olo above 
tin* rivei, t 1 Is road proceeds tor H miles in a northerly 
due etion do\ ( ,i anotln r ravine cal’ *d the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for <>1 miles, and then n<nin 1 1 
miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediately 
below Dihiwar. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exact Iv 17 miles. I marched along this ravmo road inv self, 
for tin* pmpose of testing the possihiliA ot Alex aider's 
march, and 1 sitisfied mvsclt that theie w; no dillieultv 
in it. except the la time of making many little ascents and 
descents m the fust half, andoi wading thiough much heavy 
sand m the lattci half The ravine lies ", it some distance 
from the bank” as described by Arrian, as the bend in the 
Kasi is 7 miles 1'iom the Jhelam. It is also “a very deep 
ravine,” as describ'd h\ Curtins, as the hill on each hand 
rise ft om 100 to :MU and $00 feet in height. Tlureforem 
the thieo leading particulars which are a e nahal of it, (his 
ravine accords most precisely with the account!* of the 
ancient historians. t 
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Amongst {he minor particulars, there is one which 
seems to me to be applicable only (o that part of the river 
immediately above JuLtlpm*. Arrian records that Alexander 
placed ninnm!} sentries alum; the bank of the river, at sueh 
distances that 1 1 1 oy could see each other, and < ommnnieate 
his orders. 4 Now, I believe that this operation could not 

bo carried out in the face of an observant onenn alomr anv 

« * 

part of the river bank, exeepiiiu; on 1 j that one part winch 
lies between Jabalpur and Ihlauar. hi all other p.ai ts i he 
vest bank is open and exposed, 1ml m this [ »>,! oUru‘ (lit* 
wooded and roekv hills slope down to the river, and oiler 
su/Heicnt cover for the concealment of sni<>lo sen Ini'- As 
the distance alum* the liver hank is less than 10 mih's, and 
was proha l»ly not more than 7 miles from the oast end of the 
v imp, it is easy to understand why \le\nnder placed tin m 
nhmj? this line instead of leaving them on the nmeh homer 
route, which lie was to march himself. Auotiur minor 
particular is tlm presence ol a rock in the eliani el b\ the 
river, on which, according to ( 'nil ins, one of the boats was 
dashed by the stream. Now, locks aie still to he found m 
the river only at Ivobwa, -Meriala, MaliKpor, and slnh 
Ivahir, all of vv hieh plac -s are between Diluvar and lal.ilpur. 
The village of Kofera is skuaful at the end ol ,t I'm,o 
woodt'd spur, which juts (nit upon the rivei just one mile 
below Diiawar. This vvooih-d jut tint? spur, u.tb its adjaci at 
rock. 1 would identify with the ,;/,/•<» or prmmmtoiv r.f 
Arrian, and the pi tru of (hirtm- l Bov arid the rm k then' 
was a lartre w-mded island which screened the tool of (he 
promont'-ry tVnu the observation of the opposite hank 
There are many islands m the part of tin' Jhelnm. hut 
w hen a simrle vear is smlh'ient to destiov anv one ot these 

i » * 

rapidilv formed suul b inks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more tlnn 2,000 years, reasouabh expect to lind th< island 
of Ah \ inder. But m ISP.), opposite hoteru thine was 
sueii an island, 21 miles in length and half a mile in 
breadth which still ovists :>« a lar^e suul lnnk. As tho 
passage was made in the height of the tamy season, the 
island, or lartre sand hank, would naturally have been 
covered with tamarisk bushes, which mi^hl have boon 
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sufficiently to screen the movement's oi‘ infantry and 

dismounted eavalry. 

The position of the two camps I h. lieve to have "been as 
follow s ■ Alexander, with about bO.OCO men, including 5,000 
Indian auxiliurb's under Alt phis of Taxi la, had hi 1 - head 
quarters at dalalpur, and his camp piobablv cfli nded Jor 
about (> miles along tin* bank of the river, from Shah Kaffir, 
2 mill's to the north-east of Jalulpur, down to Sjadpur, 1 
mill's to the A\ r . K. \\ r . The head quaiteis ot 1'orus nuisf 
luivehecn ahout Muhabatpur, 1 miles to the AV. S. \Y. of 
Along, and 15 rndes to the south-east of Jabalpur. Ilis army 
of ninth nO.OOO men, including < lephants, arehets, and 
charioted s, mint have occupied ahout the same extent as the, 
Al teed on inn army, and would, therefore, have extended 
ahout 2 miles above, and t miles below Aluhabatpur. in 
these position's the left flank of Alexander’s earn]) would have 
bet'll < u ‘ " 'mb s from the wooded piomontory of Ivotera, 
wluie Id intended to steal li is parage across the tit or, and t ho 
right flank of the Indian camp would have been 2 miles from 
Along, and (5 miles from the point opposite Koteia. 

As m\ present object is to identify the same of 
Alexanders battle with Pouts, and n.»t to describe the llnc- 
tuat ions of the conflict, it will be suUicicnt to quote tin* 
concise account of the operation which is given b\ Plutarch 
fuiin Alexander's own let U is: “ tie took advantage of a 
daik and stoimv night, with iiait oi his inf?" tr\ and a sihet 
body ofcavaltv, to gain a little island in tl « river at sinm 
distance from the Indians; when he was theie, he and lit, 
t joops w etc attacked with a most violet t wind and tain, 
aeiompauti d w it h dread t’ut thuiuhr and lightning.” lint iu 
spi'e of the sioim and tain they pushed on, and. wading 
through the water hi < ast-high, reached the opposiie hank of 
flic mer in salet\.‘ “ Win n they vvue landed,*’ sa\s 
1’lutaieli, who is stilt quoting Alexaudti’s h tiers, “he 
udwmeid with the horse 20 ,s/m/h/ befote *! e foot, conclud- 
ing Unit, if the eueotv aft ieked him with their eavaln, he 
should be greatly their superior and that if 4 ’.ev made a 
movement with their infantry, ids own would come up in 

& ^Mt \\ Dtam \ t] u i Ji i*. 4 i* t 4 ir*t ii 1 t«» tlio Aill of >>c th in m ul » iuj 2 i 1 
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time enough to receive them.” From Arrian wo learn that 

as soon as the army had begun fouling the channel between 

the inland and the main land, they were seen by the Indian 

scouts, who at once da-dud off to inform Purus. When the 

ford teas passed with some dillieidtv, Alexander halted to 

form his little armv of 6,000 intautrv and about 10,000 

eavalrv. lie then “marched swidlv torn aid with 5. (MX) 
♦ * 

horse, lea's ins the infantry to follow him leisurely and in 

order.” "While this was going on, Poms had detached his 

son with two or three thousand horse and one hundred and 

twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The two haves met 

at ”0 bt'ulta, or 2] miles, from the place of crossing, or 

about 2 miles to the north-east of Mong. Here the ehariots 

proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, and were nearly 

all captured. The conflict, however, must have been a --harp 

me, as Alexander's favorite chargor, Jlukophalus, was 

Wlatlv wounded by the young prineo, who was himself 

TVt, together with 100 of his men. When Poms heard of 

?, a V "death of his son, lie marched at once against Ahxandcr 
tin 

wii 

pi a ini’ ^ 

mm a fed ;tnd arrayed his troops ready for hat I h Jhs 200 
.K j " ( ' re drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
oi* HM) feet apait, and tiie chariots and eavaliy were 
L'p d on the flanks, lfv this arrangement, the trout of the 
*amy Jacing north-east must have occupied an extent of 
about t miles from the hank of the river t«> near hakhna- 
w \ i i, the centre of the line being, as ncaily as possible, <>ii 
the site of the present town of Along. Around this pliee 
the soil is “ firm and sound,” lmt towards the north-east, 
whore Alexander encountered the young Indian pi i nee, the 
surface is covered with a hard rod clav, which becomes both 
heavy and slippery alter rain.* 


/death ot ins son, ne marched at once against Ah xander 
!\h the greater part of his army; hut when In* rune to a 
'V, v> where the ground was not diflirt lfv and slippery hut 
,nd sandy, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 


When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in 
battle anav, he halted to wait for his infant rv, and to rerun- 
noitre the enemy’s position. As lie was much superior to 
Purus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centra where 
the formidable line of elepliauts were supported by masses 
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of infantry, but to fall upon both ii inks and throw the 
Indians into disorder. The riithl w in a - , hal hv Alexander 
himself, drove hack the enemj’s horse upon the line, of 
elephants, which then advanced and kept the .Macedonians in 
cheek for some time. Wherever Purie* saw cavalry ad- 
vancing, he opjjosed elephants, hut these slow and unwieldy 
animals “ eouhl not keq pact' with the rapid evolutions ol 
the luu“-e.” At lent*! h, the elephants, wounded and lri"hl- 
ened, rushed madly about, trampling down fiicnds a-> well as 
foes. Thou the small body of Indian hor*o bcim*; surrounded 
was overpowen d by the .Macedonians, and nearly all slain: 
and the large mass of Indian lufantn. which still held out, 
being vigorously attacked on all ‘■ides by the victorious 
horse, hioke their ranks and tied. Then, says Arrian, 
“ Kraterns ami the captains who wore with him on the other 
side ot the river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline 
to the iM'ieodomans. than they pass'd over and made a 
dreadful slaughtei of the Indians in pursuit. 

Piom the hist statement, which 1 have quoted it is clear 
that the lnttie lidd was within sight of Alexander’s camp. 
.Now, lid's i- especially true of the nlain about Monc, which 
is within < as\ ken of the cast of Al* xander’s camp at 
Shah Kah'r, ilu* iu aresf p >int being only 2 miles distant 
With tin- last stiong evidence in favor of .lahdpur as tin* site 
of Alexandet's camp, 1 close inv discussion of this i lit crest - 
in g question. I’ut as some readers, like Max CJrote, Tne 
hisioii;ui of ( } recce, may still think that Gen al Abbott lias 
shown lughh pl.iu-ihk reasons” in support of Ids opinion 
that Alexander’s eimp was at .1 In lam, l may hero point 
out that the village of I’, dual, wldelihehas selected as the 
hat t le Held, is not h -s than It miles fiotn .1 hoi am, and, 
therefore. ()u te hevond tin ken of Alexander’s camp, f 
miy (piote also his own admission that the bed of tho NV/.7m//‘ 
Hiver. a fuel plain of mud one mile in width, ,{ is a torrent 
after heavy rain, and is -o full of quicksands as to he un- 
suited to military operations." Now, this very S»kJ/t'(r Hiver, 
netually lies between L’abr'l *>'ul the site of the Indian 
camp opposite dhelam, and a* 3 we know that, a heavy storm 
of t, am had fallen durimr the preceding night, the Sukhetr 
would have been .an impassable torrent at the time of the 
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battle. And so also would have boon the Jaba lliver, which 
joins the Jhelamj ust below the Sukhetr. With those two 
intervening rivers, which, whetlu r wet or dry, would have 
boon obstacles equal 1) great to the march of the Indian army 
and more specially to the passage of the war-chariots L am 
quite satisfied that the battle Held could not have been to the 
north of the Sukhetr llivor. 

The position of Bukephaia still remains to lie discussed. 
According to Strabo,* the eity of Bukephaia was built on 
the west bank of the river where Alexander had crossed it ; 
but Plutarch says that it was near the Ilvdaspes, in the 
place where Buleplialus was buried. Arrian, hovvev er, states 
that it was built on the site of his camp, and was named 
Bukephaia in memory of his horse. t Diodorus, Curtins, 
and Justin leave the exact position undecided; hut the) all 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of the river to Xikiea, 
which was certainly built ou the field of battle. "With these 
conflicting statements alone to guide us, it is difficult to 
arrive at any positive conclusion. According as we follow 
Strabo or Arrian, we must place BnLcphalu at Dili war, or 
at Jalilpur. Both places arc equi-distant from the battle 
fiebfl of Mong, which I take without much hesitation to lie 
the) site of Xikfea If the two cities were built on the satin* 
plan, which is not improbable, then Dili war wouldjiavo the 
preferable claim to represent Bukephaia, as its ruined mound 
of the same sue and height as that of Mong. 1 have 
already noticed in another place the possibility that Bugi.id, 
or Bugial, tlie name of the distant in which Dilauar 
is situated, may be only an abbreviation of Bukephalia by 
the easy elision of the />/?. But this is only a gw ss, and L 
have nothing else to olfer on the subject, save the fact that 
the ancient name Jalulpur was certainly Gn'jdk, while that 
of DibWar is quite uncertain, as llhnmjitt' is applied to at 
least three different places. Altogether, therefore, I think 
that the claims ol Dilawar to he the Bukiphnla of Alexander 
are stronger than those of Jalulpur. 

XIX., MONO, OR NIh,KA. 

The position of Mong has already been described, but 
I may repeal that it is (5 miles to the east of Jalalpitr, and 
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U >o same distance to tin south of Dilawar. The name is 
usually pronounced Mong or Mnm 7, hut it is written without 
the nasal, and is said to have been founded by Raja Moya or 
JUttr/a. lie is also called Raja San kit dr, which I take to 
mean king' of the Solas or Saco. His brother, llama, founded 
Rain pur or Ramnagar, t be modern Rasul, w hieh is (5 miles 
to the north-east of Mon", and exactly opposite Dilawar, 
Ilis sister’s son, named Kamkamarat It, was Raja of Girjak 
or Jnlalpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is 
situated, Is 000 feet long by 400 feet broad, and 50 feet high, 
and is visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 075 
houses built of large old bricks, atul 5,000 inhabitants, 'who 
are chietlv Jats. The old wadis are very numerous, their exact 
number, according to my informant, being 175. 

I have already stated that T take Mong to he the site 
of Nikaea, the city which Alexander built on the scene of 
his battle .,1th Roms. The evideuec on this point is, 1 think, 
as complete as could he washed ; hut I have still to explain 
how the name of Nik;ea could have been changed to Mong. 
'fho tradition that the town was found hv Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga i* 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts’ Taxila inscription. Now% Moga 
is the same name as Moo, and the coins of Mon or Jfouas 
are still found in Mong. lhit the commonest Greek mouo- 
giam on tliesr coins forms the letters NIK, which I take to 
he the *iblneuition of A 'dan the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as T believe it is, then A, nt must hate 
been the principal mint-city of the great lung Moga ami, 
then fore, t place ol considerable important"*. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as 
the founder, wo may reasonably conclude that he must 
have re-bmlt or increased the place under the new name of 
Moga gro mo, which, in the spoken dialects, would he short- 
ened to Mogoon and Morg. Coins of all tin* lndo-Seythiau 
princes are found at Mong in considerable numbers, and 1 
see no reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time oi 
Alexander.* 
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\\ K MAS, OR KATVKSfiA 

TIio holy Ibunt ait i of Katas is next to .rwillnmukhi, the 
most frequented ]»Jaiv f t pilgrimago in the -Punjab. Tin* 
Brnhmanieal story relates that Siva was so inconsolable for 
the death ot his wile S fi t the daughter of Dakaha, that the 
tears literally “mined hem tin’s eves," and formed tin twn> 
sacred pools of V'^hl'arx or PoUiir, mar Ajmer, and 
K ttdl v or Kulds in the Sindh Sugar Doab. /vc/o/, v/m 
meat's *he “mining e\es/’ hut the ignorant Brahmans of the 
place spell the name hruito/it and although thej 

giu> it exact Iv <lte s>me naming. The pool is pailh 
artitieml, tin* rock baaing been cut away to enlarge the 
natural basin i.t the bed of tiie Ganna Nairn Just abo\e 
the pool there is a strong masonry wall '1 \ bet thick and 
10 feet high, winch unee dammed up the stream so ns t > 
form a large lake; hut only the land portion; are now stand- 
ing, and the water disappears entirely amongst the broken 
rocks and ruins of tin* embankment ’l he Bmhmuns say 
that the dam was built try Usjri hVak, the Dew an nr 
minister of some King of Delhi for the jnupi -e of turning 
the water away fimn the holy pool . f Kntnksh There 
un’Uiinlv is a channel on' thimigh {tie lock, for 1 22 feet m 
length, whieh wouhl have <nr.hd o'd the waters to 
a point below the (auk; but re- tlmv .tie springs in 
the pool its. If, jt stems mme probable that the 
dam was math' to retain outer for irrigation This ( hatimd 
was originally a tunnel, imt the u of has t'dlen m, an l the 
roek situ oveihangs j» ( both sbb s m nuiji .melihelhal 
masses. Tin* pool is irregular m shapi^ hot it nun he 
dmmilxdai 200 feet in length, wjl. an ostivmi breadth 
of l"u iect at the upp< r end, ami about Oe p ( -t at the lower 
end where it is ehred by a low stone 'ausewa;. <> feet broad 
whbtlro'* nairow opining" for lie passage of the water. 
A tog hea.y mb’ Hie swoil-'ii stream passes char over tin 1 
"ausewivy. 'Hu* nabr is pure and <h n\ but tlie fisli are said 

to die annual!; .' 

► 

ivuius is -itua*ed ou the north ddeof tin Salt Hangr, 10 
mile- from I’iml Dadan, md is mih s fiom Glmkowal, at a 
height of mote th m 2,ooo fe«T above the sea. About 800 
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(Vtt below the pool, the (laniya *\ah j>a- isheiw< -n the iwo 
flat-topped lulls, about *200 fee: m heMu. o. which the 
arson nt town is said to have stood On tie vest h P named 
Kotera, i. tiaeed seven! wall*- ai.d f hum- of 1 f > i Id lojjift- 
eatious, aud the remains dabink buddm* " Inch 1 he pi ople 
call SutUm-ln Mol.au , or S«*(hu\ holts,* 'I he hm k-* rue 1 f 
b\ j l\\ inehe,. in i'm* middh I the t, nth side of the 
hill 1 traced the walls ot a cip*<, \\ h idiee down < , i lower 
eiudosme, at the < ast < ttd of uldeh -hind the SW Chora or 

“seven t< mpies ’ These :uo the onlv anon nt remains of 

nn \ interest tint now ovist at Kalis, The upper tort is 

vioo feet Ion*, In oOO feet, and the lowir fort ''Ot) feet by 

130, the whole (ireuit la in*? about Audi) loot or less than 
three-quarti is ol a mile. But the whole eiieuit of KatAs 
includin'; the mins of the town on both hanks id the stream 
ah no and below the fort, is about d uni s. 

'flu* * 1 China or “seven ft luph s, ’ are attributed to 
the pi min**, who me s dd to have livid at Kite* dining a 
poitiou of their twelve jciK watiihrma* On examinin'** 
the ]>! u*o cnialulh 1 found the rein bits of no less than twelve 
temples, whieh an clustered touother it the noith-oaM corner 
of tlu' old iort. r i hen eoncial st\ le is similar to that of the 
Kashmir temples of which the chi* 1* characteristics arc 
dentils, tiefoil indus, arches, ilutid pillats, and pointed 
roots, all of which are found in the templis ot ivnh,s and 
of other places in the sdt ranee. I'ntortnnalely these 
t< tuples ate so much inuied tint u is imp .s hh to make 
out their eet els with anv aeeuruev , hut enoi Ji is left to 
show that t hi \ belong to tin* (o'er st\U> of Kashmirian 
architect tire w hi'-h pu ' hd under t he K u kota an 1 Varm- 
mu d\m\s(ie*, fiom A. 1) (»-!j to tilth and as the salt 

ramp* helon«*e>l to Hie kingdom ot Kashmir dm n; th . 
prettier part of Hi - tune. 1 hi lime that thi -e temples musf 
he assigned to the pet mi ot K*t hmnuiu il munation. 'lim 
temples of M.tlot an l Iv dus ], t\e hi en desorilab h\ <!< m ral 
Abbott, Mutt others \ts| at Mbeuuy'i u»..i )l;f d and it 
Rii*hauwAla, ( ipii-distaut fiom Bind DA dan am! falilpui. 
Those of jNFalot and lUeuanwala a, the had ruinous; hut 
they ave all built of the same soft ft Able standalone, which 
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has now crumbled away so much that the details ol‘ the 
mouldings are no longer distinguishable with any certainty. 

The S«t-Gham group of temples is formed of six 
smaller temples placed in pairs at regular distances about 
one largo central fane, and this again is eonneeted with 
the remains of a vety largo teiupli winch is situated due east 
170 lcet distant. The central lane of the Sat-Uhuru group 
is 2G]j feet square, with a portico to tho east of 20 feet 
front, aud 7 feet projection, which is pierced by trefoil arch 
as shown in General Abbott’s sketch. On inch side 11£ 
feet distant and flush w ith the back wall, there is a small 
temple, 15 feet square, with a portico 7 feet square, of which 
the entrance is a cinque-foil arch. On the north side 27 
feel distant and nearly flush with the front wall, there is 
another small temple 11| feet square, with a portico of 
C foct. The corresponding temple on the south side is gone. 
At 17 J feet to the front there are the ruins of two oilur 
buildings which are said to base been temples, but so little 
remains that I was unable to verify the Hralimanieal belief. 
In front of theso nuns is the gateway, 17 tiet square, with 
a passage 5 J feet w Ldo leading straight up to the eential 
fane. Tho whole of those temples luue been so otten 
restored and plastered that they have suffered moie tyun the 
repairs of man than from the ravages oi time. 'I lie body 
of tlie central fane is now' altogether hidden h\ a thick coat 
of plaster, the unfortunate gift of Gulab Singh. 

Tho great ruined fane to the east consists of a mound 
of ruins resting on a basement OS] toet long In 515' leet 
broad, which is in rather better preservation than the 
fSat-Ghora temples Its design, too. is quite diilennt, as it 
is dhided into a number of small panels ot lecesses by bioad 
pilasters after the style of the tope basomnt at Itlani- 
kyttla. But the intervals aio only one diamcitr and two- 
fifths.' and the capitals arc without the long abacus, which is 
the peculiar feat uic of tho tope aichitocture. Tin* cornice 
is supported by a row’ qf plain dentils, 7 J inches deep and 
3 * inches lnoad, with intervals equal to the breadth. The 
whole was covered with a thin coat of plaster which may 
still be seen in the sheltered recesses between the dentils, 
and even on the smooth face of the architecture. I'll ere 
is nothing now remaining about this basement to bliow 
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whether it belonged to n Buddhist tope or a Brahmanical 
temple. But over the doorway of a modern temple to Rama 
Chandra, which is close by on the north side, there is a throe- 
headed and four-armed male figure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins overly ing the basement. The 
statue is of red sand'd one 3 feet high. The three hi ad', are 
d illerent, — in the middle a man, to the right a boar, audio 
the loft a lion. This defers from every other three-headed 
statue that I have vet met with; hut it is, I believe, a le- 
presontation of Vishnu as the supreme being, the man’s head 
being risbnu Naniifaiw, the creator, the hoar's head Vishnu 
Vnnihu, the preserver of the universe, and the lion’s head, 
Vishnu NitruSinha, the destroyer. There is nothing else 
about tin* figure to show vvliat it is intended for, as there arc 
only lotus llowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests 
on the hip. 

flvven 'Hisang describes a town, named Sinhapnra, 
which, judging by its hearing and distance of 700 b, or 117 
nuh's, south-i ast from Taxila, and its clear tanks swarming 
with fish, should be Katas; but the whole description w ill not 
apply to Katas, nor, indeed, to any other place with which 
f am acquainted.* Sinhapnra is said to he a large town 
1 i. or 15 b, or about '2\ miles in circuit. It was situated on 
the top of a high hill of difficult access, and as the climate 
also is described as very cold, it is certain that Sinhnpura must 
have been situated on one of the isolated hills of the 
salt range, lather Malot ur Katas will answer this des- 
cription very well, although their distance from Taxila is 
little more than S5 miles. But the pilgiim no doubt over* 
est utmt« d the length of this tedious and fatiguing journey 
*' ovei hills and through ravines,” even admitting that lie 
may have travelled In a more circuitous route. 1 ho great 
difficulty, however, docs not lie in the exaggerated distance, 
but in the position of the fen tanks of dear wafer swarm- 
ing with fish, which are placed at 10 or 50 b, or 7 to s miles 
to. the south-east of Sinhapnra. Now, the only tanks of 
this description that I could hear of are those of fatbits. i>ib- 
Gmu/it, and fanr-Stngh- 1 7/ miV. Tin, last is properly aspring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, aeeoiding 
to my informant, like as Narsingh himself sprang from the 

* J>»Iu n i Ilum l\ u II 162 
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I rillnr at Multan. Sib-Ganga is a small tank formed in the 
)ed of a stream like that of Katas, about It miles to tin 1 east 
of Malot. On the bank there is a small ohl temple of the 
later Kashmirian style which contains a ligure o Knh-Dcvi 
in black stone. Malot tine's not answer the description, hecause 
there is no ancient place possessing Indy tanks nit bin the 
recorded distance of 7 or H miles I think, bon ever, that 
Malot must be tin* Sinbapura of linen Thsang, as it is 
known to have been the capital of the Janjuluts at a \ery 
early period. The fort is slid to be about the same si/e as 
that of Katas. bhe ten boh tanks I Mould identify with 
the diiPercnt pools in the bed of the (Jaima A a la* below 
Katas, but the beating is north-east and tlie’ distance about 
1- miles. As. bourn or, linen Thsamr does not app<>;r to 
bate visited the holy tanks hints If, the or, or m their po-itiun 
must be due to Ids informants. 

XXI. 8\M. \L\A\ UA.TI!S\, OR s\V, \|.\ 

The .N 1 0070/1/ of Ab‘\amhr lias lorn.* ago i ecu iccugnis. d 
in the of iht> Ihnhmens and the S«n i/ of the ISudd- 

hists; but i’s po-itn<ii would still pm haps lane leinninnt 
undetermined bad it not fovtimateh h on \Mtwl b\ the 
Chinese pileiim, llwinTlwmg. in A D. <1 10 Itoth Atnan 
and Curt ms pi tec S mg iH to the east ot th<> llwtrantcs, m- 
Itati. but the itmetaiy ol linen i its in« show-, that it \\ >- 
to the vest ot the Kavt, and ,.s nearly as po-->l>le to tie* 
position of th< pi 1 sent A hir/ht <e,<A/- /#/, oi “ isaiigalu Hill ” 
I first hr tain 1 Mnpuitiid null tin- pi ice in JsRp, -, v j un 
■l. obtatiu d a < >p\ ot \lo_*a| Pegs iienii'-i , jpf neap, eoni- 
I’ib d b\ W ti f 01 d, w ho )i *s ( h 1 f e 1 1 m - d, -e, ,fit R it - j osi r e »n 
in the A untie Iti s> ,,i’( le - l»u* I u.t- not aide to obtain 
:my aeeonnt it the plate until Is,',!, wlnu I in ud tiom 
Colomlti H uuilton who hid ai-i(m 1 it, and horn (’ ipt do 
lllngrtne who h 1 -uneven it . Hint Sang-ila un>n ted bill 
witii Irtci- of buddings and with a sheet of wat r on one 

-id< ol if Diaui'im list season s tour t limit >b the P.mjib 

I uostibb to v i-st tb<' loll nn self amt I am n >w -ittslied 
tltaj it mn-t b* the Sangnln of \le\mder, although the 
position do< n«; agree with that winch hi, ln-loriatis )t,ne 
assigned to it. 
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In the time of II won Thsang, She-kie-lo. or Sakaln, was 
in ruins, anil tlie chief town of the district was Tue-kia or 
Chokht, which may also be read as Dhaka or Daka.* The 
pilgrim places this new town at 15 li, or 2£ miles, to the 
north-east of Sakai a, but as all the country within that 
range is open and flat, it is certain that no (aim could ever 
have existed in the position indicated. In the same direction, 
however, but at 19 miles, or 115 Ji, I found the ruins of a 
largo town, called sharnr, which accorded almost exactly 
with the pilgrim’s description of the now toon of Txu-kia. 
It is necessary to fix. the position of this place, because 11 wen 
Thsaug’s measurements, both coming and going, arc referred 
to it and not to Sakala. From Kashmir the pilgrim pro- 
ceeded by Pimaeh to It a jn pur a, a small town in the lower 
bills which is now called Iiajaori. From theneo he travelled 
to the south-east over a mountain and aeross a river called 
Chau la-lo-pn-kia, which is the Chau drahhaga or modern 
Chennb, to C^e-yr-p'i-lo or Jay apin' a (probably Hati/abad) 
where lie slept for the night, and on the next day he reached 
T-sa-hm, the whole distance being 700 It, or 1 1G miles. As a 
south-east direction would have taken the pilgrim to the east 
of the Ita\ i, we must look for some known point in his 
subsequent route as the best, means of cheeking this erro- 
neous hearing. This tixed point a\o Jind in Sha-lauJa-lo , 
the wadi known .luhnulharn, which is, the pilgrim places, at 
500, plus 50. plus 111), or 150 //, or altogether between 000 
and TOO // to the east of T.sr-h/a. This place was, therefore, 
ns nearly as possible, equi-distant from Raj.' ri ami Jalan- 
dhar. 2so\i, Asarur is evaetlv 112 miles distant from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on the nap, and as it is 
undoubtedly a very old place of considerable si/e, I am satisfied 
that it must he the town of Tse-kUt described bv 11 wen 
Thsuug. 

Ci 

In A. D. 030 the pilgrim found the walls of Sakala 
completely mined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 U, or d miles. In the 
midst of f lie ruins tin re w r as still a small portion of the 
old city inhabited, which was onl, 0 or 7 It, or just one 
mile in circuit. Inside the city there was a monas- 
tery of one hundred monks who studied the Humana, or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, and beside it there was a 
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by II wen Th sang in A. T). 630, and again by myseft in 
1863. On leaving Sftkala, the Chinese pilurrim travelled 
eastward into a forest of Po-lo-i dm trees, where bis party 
encountered fifty brigands who despoiled them of their 
clothes.* In November 1^03 [ approached S.lkala from the 
east through a continuous wood oi Pda trees, and pitched 
my tent at t ho foot of the hill. During the night the tent 
was throe times approached by parties of robbers, who were 
detected by the vigilance of tny watch dog. M. Julien lias 
properly rendered llwen Thsang’s Po-h-she by Pa Mm , the 
11 u tea frondosa or Dfuik tree; but as the forest consisted of 
Pilu trees, both before and after the time of llvven Thsang, 
I would suggest the propriety of correcting Pu-M-shc to 
Pi~lo. I conjecture that the Chinese editor of the pilgrim’s 
life, who was most probably ignorant of the Pilu, substi- 
tuted the well-known Paldsa, which is frequently mentioned 
by 11 wen Thsang, under the belief that he was making an 
important and necessary correction. 

The country is still well known as M«dr-<i<>s, ortho 
district of the J fodrox, which is said by some to extend from 
the Bids to the Jhelam, but bv others oulv to the Chenab. 
ltegarding tho Apayd rivulet, I believe that it maj bn 
reeonii/.od in the At/uh Xutli, a small stream which lias it" 
rise in the Jammu hills to the north-east of 8\alkot. After 
passing Svalkot the A\ak runs westerly near Hodhra, wliero 
in the rainy season it throws off its superfluous water into 
the Chenab.. If then turns to the 8. 8. W. past Danka and 
Nandaawii to Bhut.tla, and eon tin lies this same course till 
within a few miles of Asarur. There it dnidcs into two 
branches, which, after passing to the east and west of Asarur, 
rejoin at 2 ^ miles to the south o f Suayolnu'dhi Tdto. Its 
course is marked in the renenue survey maps for l.‘> miles 
to the soidh-west of ft.ingula, where it is called the Nanunw.l 
canal. An intelligent man of Asarur informed me that ho 
had seen the lx d of the Nananwa 20 bos to the south-west, 
and that he had alwajs heard that it fell into the Ui\\i a 
long w’ny otf. f l his then must be Arrian’s “small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 stadia, or 
11 .) miles to the east of the Akesincs below its junction 
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with the llydaspes.* At that time, therefore, the water of 
the Ayak must have flowed for a long distance below Sangala, 
and moat probably fell into the Hn\i, as stated by my in- 
fonnant. Near Asarur and SAngala, the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons, but tin re must have been water in it at 
Dhahaw.da only 2 f miles above Asarur even so late as the 
reitru of Shah Julian, when his son Para Shekoh drew a 
canal from that place to his hunting 'eat at Shekohpura, 
which is also called the Ayak, or Jhilri Canal. 

The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven kimrs who went towards Sdgal to carry off Prabhdvati, 
the wife of Iving Kusa. But the hint?, mounting an elephant, 
me( them outside the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
“ l am Ku»a, that the exclamation was heard over the 
whole world, and the seven kimrs lied away in terror.! This 
legend j have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisti rs of Amba-Kcipa, which is only 40 miles to the 
east of S.ingala. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Sogtif was the enpit il of Kaja JIthiid<r, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhbt countries as t lie skilful opponent of 
the boh Vigasena. The territory was then called Yuan or 
} aroutfj which might refer either to the Creek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-.'scv thian successors; bill as Xagasona is 
gineiall t \ rehrred to the beginning of the Christian era, 
the term must certainly he restricted to the latter. Milinda 
himself states that he was horn at Alasadd ' which was 
200 i/uin.as, or about 1, OH) miles distant from »ugal4 He 
was th< re fore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spite of the 
exaggerated distance, L would identify his birth-placo with 
Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Indian Caucasus, 
about 10 miles to the north of Kabul. At a somewhat 
later period Nikala was subject to 2 la In did, or Jf/hirkul, 
who lost his kingdom In an unsuccessful campaign against 
Baladitya King of Mag.ulha. But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the conqueror, he obtained possession of Kashmir 
by treachery, [know of noetic.’ mention of Sakala until 
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A. 3). 033, when it was visited by Ihvtm Thsang, who dt'H* 
crihes the neighbouring town of Tar- 1, ut ns the capital of 
a large kingdom, which extended from the Indus to the 
UiAs, mid from the foot of the hills to the eoulluenee ol the 
tivo rivers. 

The classical notices of San cal a nic confimd to the 
two historical accounts of Arrian and Curtins and a passing 
mention bj Diodorus. Curt ins simply calls it “a great city 
dofeuded not onh In a w all bufbv a swamp fpalu.sj.’'* lint 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the inhabitants after- 
wards escaped by swimming across it (pahnlem truti^Darrrt'). 
Arrian calls it a lake (Imno'), but adds that it was not deip, 
that it was near the city wall, and that one of the gales 
opened upon it. He describes the cit) itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being deiended by brick walls and covered 
b\ the lake. Out-ide thecitv there was a low hill < //<■ lupine n 
which the lvat limans had surrounded with a triple line ol 
carts for the protection of their earn]) i This little lull L 
would identify with the low ridge to the north-west called 
Jln/itfi/fXipm'a, which would eertainh appear to have bun 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pot ten do 
not extend so far. 1 conclude that the camp on tin- hill was 
formed chiefly by the lugitives from other places, t< *r 
whom there was no room in tin- alnadv crowded utw r (’lic 
lull must have been close to the city w.dl-, because the 
Kathaans, after the second line of carts had been broken 
by the Greek-, lied into the city and shu* the gates. It is 
clear therefore that the tirple row of carts could onh have 
surrounded the hill on three sidi s, and that the fourth side 
was open to the oitv. The lull w a- tints connected with the 
city ns a temporary out-wmk, from wlii'-h the dcfeudeis, if 
overpowi red, could make their escape behind the walls. 
As the number of carts captured by Ah-xandu* was only 300, 
the bill must have been a v< ry small one. l-'or if we allow 
100 carts to each line, the innermo-t line, where the) wen* 
closelv packed at 10 ft et per cart, could not have been mmo 
than 1,000 feet in hngtii round the three sides at the base. 
Placing the middle row DO fort beyond the inner ono. its 
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length would have been 1,200 foot, and that of tlio outer 
row at the same distance would have been 1,100 foot, or 
little morn than a quart or of a mile. Now this accords so 
Well with the sire of the Mitw/oj/o/nint hill that L feel consi- 
derable confidence in the aecuraoy of my ident ilicaf ion. Ns 
Iheso carts xxere afterwards used by Podemy to fuim a simile 
line of harrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit to its she, 
as 300 carts would not have extended im te titan 3.000 f< et, or 
about 17 feet per cart if pineal end to end. hut us there may 
have been numerous trees on the hank of the lake, the length 
of the harrier may he extended to about 0,000 feet. Now it is 
remarkable that this is the exact length of this, outer line ac- 
cording to mv survey, which shows the utmost extent of the 
lake in the rainy season. I could lind no trace of the 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded the 
tow n, but T was not disappointed, as the laitis of two thousand 
mxus must have obliterated them long ago. 

The lvailueans made an unsuce* ssful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, hut they were cheeked by 
the harrier of eaifs and driven hack into the city. The 
walls were then breached by undermining and the ] lace 
was taken by assault, in which the Ivatlnems, according 
to Arrian, lost 17, 1 0u0 slain and 70 ,t» 0 (> piisoners. Curtins, 
how oxer, gius the loss ol the lvailueans at S, 000 killed. 

I am s'ttislied that Arrian’s numbers are erroneous either 
thiuugh error or exaggeration, as the city was a small one. 
and could not, at theoidmarx rate <f too or ,7 o square feet 
to each pei son, liaxe contained more than 1 000 people. 
If wc double or triple this for the influx of fugitives, the 
whole number would he about 30,000 pen sons. 1 should 
like therefore to read An inn's numbers as 7, OO0 slain, and 
17,000 prisoners. This would bring his number ef slain 
into accord with Cuvtius anu Ins total mania r into accord 
xvith probability. 

Both Curtins and Anian agree in staling that Alexander 
had crossed the llxdraotes before ho .chanced against 
►Sangala, which should theretore ho to the oast of that 
river. But the detailed measiuvnn .ts of 11 wen Tlwang are 
too precise, the statement ol‘ the Muhubharata is too clear, and 
the coincidence of name is too exact to be sot aside lightly. 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and ( urtius show that 
Alexander was in lull march for the Ganges when he heaul 
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"that certain free Indians and Kathfeans wore resolved 

to give him battle if lie attempted to lead liis army thither.” 

Alexander no sooner heard this than he immediately directed 

his march against the Katlueans, that is, he changed the 

previous direction of his march and proceeded towards 

Sangala. This was the uniform plan on which he acted 

during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him. 

"When he was in full march for Persia, he turned aside to 

besiege Tyre ; when lie w as 411 hot pursuit of llessus. the 

murderer of Darius, he turned to the south to subdue 

Drangiana and Araehosia } and, when he w as longing to 

enter India he deviated from his direct march to besiege 

Aornos. With the Katlueans the provocation was the same. 

Like the Tyrians, the Drangians and the Bavarians of Aornos, 

they wished to avoid rather than oppose Alexander ; but, 

if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 

then on the eastern bank of the Ifydraotes or Ita\i, and, on 

the day after his departure from the iher, he came to the 

city of Ptmprmm t where he halted to refresh las soldiers, 

and, on the third day, reached Sangala. As he was obliged 

to halt after his first two marches, the) must luuo been 

forced ones of not less than 25 tuilcs each, and bis last mav 

have been a common march of 12 or 35 miles. Sangal 1 

therefore must have been about (50 or 05 miles tVftm the 

camp on the bank of the llydraotes. Now, this is t ho 

exact distance of the Sangala ILill from Labor, which was 

most probably the position of Alexander’s camp when he 

heard of the recusancy of the Kathiei. 1 believe therefore 

* 

that Alexander at once gave up his march to the (lunges and 
re-crossed the Ilavi to punish the people of Sangala tor 
daring to withhold their submission. 

XXII. ASARPR, OR TAM. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable posi 
tion of II wen Thsang’s Tttc-kin , which was the capital of 
the Pan jab in A. 1). G33. It is situated about 2 miles to 
the south of the high road between Lahore and Pimli-Blm- 
tiy&n, being to miles from the former, and 21 from the 
latter place. It is 19 miles distant from Sangala by the 
road, but not more than 1G miles in a direct lino across tho 
country. Nothing whatever is known of its a indent history, 
but the people say that it was originally called Ohvnnoyur, 
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or Uda-Naijari, and that it was desert cd for many centuries 
until Akbar’s time, when 11 gar Shah, a Dogar, built the 
inasjid which still exists on the top of the mound. The 
antiquity claimed for the place is confirmed by the large size 
of the bucks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which arc found all 
over the ruins, and by the great numbers of Imlo-Seythian 
coins that are discovered annually alter heavy ram. It 
therefore reaches hack to the lirst century before the 
Chrislian era, and from its position 1 believe it to be the 
Pimptuunn of Alexander. 


The ruins of Asarur (or Am-ud consist of an extensive 
mound 15,000 feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit.* The highest 
point is in the north-west quaiter, whole the mound rises to 
51 ) ieet above the fields. 'J his part, which I take to he the 
ancient palace is 000 feet long and 100 leet broad, and quite 
regular in shape. It contains an old well 21 feet in diameter 
whieh hs- W been used for many years, and is now dry. 
'flic palace is completely sunoumled by a line of large 
mounds about 25 feet in height, and S100 feet, or 1’ miles 
in eiieuit, which was evidently the stronghold or citadel 
of the place. The mounds are rouydrcLand , prominent like 
the ruins of large towers or — A 

south sales of the citadel, the mass -of rum&5 
15 leet in height, hut it is twice the size^f 
is no doubt the remains of the old city'll 3 
truce of any ancient building,*, as all thtr^i ^ 
b»en long ‘ago carried off to the. neighbour 
I'gar Shah at Khduydh Masrur; hut amongst 
forming the surrounding wall oi the Mas] id, I for . 
moulded in different pattern*, which coukt only 
long' d to buildings of some importance. I found alsoyt 
wedge-shaped hViek 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with, 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 10| 
inches at the broad end. This could only have Ken made for a 
sit, pa, or a wcH, lmt umst probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet in diameter. J • < nr is a small 
village of onlv 15 houses. 

iLwen Tli sang places 7V-/o> at It or 15 li or 21 mile;, 
to the norih-east of JSidula, hut as there are no tiaces of any 
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former town in this position, I think it very probable Unit 
the true numbers should be 11 L or 315 //, or 10 miles, which 
is just tho distance between Sangala and Asarur by the road, 
although in a direct line it is not more than 1(> miles. Tho 
circuit of Tae-lio was about 20 It, or upwards of Smiles, 
which agrees sufficiently well with my measurement of the 
ruins of Asarur at 15,(500 loot, or ju&t 3 miles. At tho time 
of IIwou Thsang's visit there were leu monasteries, hut 
very few Buddhists, and the mass of the people worshipped 
the Brahmanioal gods. To the north-east of the town at 
10 li, or nearly 2 miles, there was a stupa of AsoKa, 200 
feet in height, which marked the spot where Buddha had 
halted and which was said to contain a large quantity of 
his relies. This stupa may, I think, be identified with 
tho little mound of Sa'lur near Thata Syadon, just two miles 
to the north of Asarur. 


XXIII. HAN- SI, OH NAKA-SINIIA. 

On leaving Tuc-kia, II wen Thsang travelled east ward 
to Xu-lo-scny-ho or Kdra-Sitha, beyond which place he 
entered the forest of Po-Io-s/a; or Pita trees (Salvador;! 
Persica) where ho encountered the brigands, as already 
related.* This town of Xdm-Sinha is, 1 believe, ropr^euted 
by the large ruined mound of Jinn -St, which i> situated 0 
miles to the south of Shekobpura, and 25 miles to the 10. 
S. E. of Asarur, aud about the same distance to the west 
of Lahore. 6i or Sih is the usual Indian con tract ion for 
Si nh, and Una is a well known interchange of pronuncia- 
tion with X“)\ as in Ilnttod for Xarod, a large town in tho 
Gwalior territory about 35 miles to the south of Xanvar, 
and in XitUdor for Lakh nor, the capital Katchar or liohil- 
k/tond. In Jtansi , therefore, we have not only an oxaot 
correspondcmee of position, but also tlm most precise agree- 
ment of name, with tho long-sough t-for Xdt'a-Suiha of the 
Chinese pilgrim. This identification is the more valuable 
as it furnishes the most conclusive evidence that could he 
desired of the accuracy of If wen Thsang’s emplacement of 
fcangala to the westward of the H:\vi, instead of to the east- 
ward as indicated by the classical authorities. 


* «fui*CL& II^ui floaty/, L* \)1 
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The remains of Jian-bt consist of a large ruined mound, 
000 feet in length from north to south, and 000 feet from 
cast to west, with a general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
It is thickly covered with broken bricks of largo size, and 
coins arc occasionally found by the saltpetre manufacturers. 
All the old mined mounds in (lie Punjab, as Shorhot, 
MultAn, Uarapa, Ac., abound in saltpetre, which lias been 
derived fiom mail’s occupation, and which therefore affords 
a mtain proof that the mound of Ransi is not a natural 
delation bul an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many centuries. Ransi also possesses a tomb of a 
Nao-i/aja, or giant of “nine jards,” which 1 bclicio to he 
only the remains of a recumbent stalue of Buddha, after 
his attainment of Nindrn , or death. Similar gigantic 
statues uf bricks and mud arc still made in Burma, which, 
when in ruins, present exactly the same appearance as these 
Noo-qaja < , Os, As Buddha was believed to have died with 
his face to the east, all the Nirvana statues would of course 
he placed in a dii action from north to south, undo-. Muham- 
mad m tombs m India aic placed in 1 he same direction, I 
believe that the early Mmalnuns took adiantago of these 
Buddhist statues to form ready-made tombs for their leaders 
who lei! in battle. I shall have more to sn\ on this subject 
het caller, and I only mention it here as another proof of the 
antiquity of JimmA 

WTV AMBAKU’l, OR \MAkATI- 

Aoiba and l\dp> arc the inmos of two ruined mounds 
the remains of ancient cities which me said to have been 
called alter a brother and swur. whose story has already 
been gi\en in niv account of Manila. ’ll t. According to the 
legend, the family consisted ol tlnee brothers, named 
t Sir-lap, So -snlh and A inha, and of four severs, named 
Ka/ti, hafju, Jfiuah . m d JJiuafAit, each of whom is said to 
have founded a city to the south of Shekolip..,a, and in the 
immediate ueinity of Itaa-v. The mins of these e Ucs nvo 
pointed out at the following pi net s . 

1st -Su'-kap is a moan 1 of mins near the tillage of 
Balarli, 0 miles to the soul h of ’•shekohpura. It is remark- 
able that the name of Baluh is also connected with fsiikap 

* i l Utu I \\I t i M i i 'i I i kit i u *1 Vu 1 tl \ 
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in the legends of the Sindh Sdgar Doub, which assign the 
Balarh Tope as tho seat of this Raja. 

2nd. — Sir-s I' l ft is a ruined mound, near the village of 
Murad, 3^ miles to the south of Shekohpuvn, and mile's 
to the north of the Sir-kap mound. 

3rd. — Amba is a large ruined mound and village up- 
wards of 0 miles to the south of Shekohpurn, and one mile 
to the east of Mansi. 

1th. — Kdpi , or A'unpi, as it is also written and pro- 
nounced, is a small mound 2] miles to the east oi Amba, on 
the old high road to Labor. 

5tlu — Kalpi is another small ruined mound near the 
village of Bhuipur. about midway between the mounds of 
Sir-kap and Amba. 

Gth. — Mioif/e is a ruined mound and village on the wesl 
hank of the littyh-bachha River, Smiles to the south of 
Ilami and Amba. 

7 tk. — Unndehi is a mined mound and tillage to Hie 
south-east of Amba and Kapi, from which it is eipii-dHunt 
3£ miles. 

All of these mounds are on the western hank of the 
Bdgh-harhha River, and at a mean distance of about 2a, null s 
to the westward of Labor, 'the whole of the tillage- just 
mentioned will he found in. the district map of Lab n\ hut 
the mounds themselves are shewn unit in the large map ot 
the Snrokpnr Fnrgnnnh. I have alia ady remnrlu d that the 
name of the thigh -bo eh ha or Tiger eub River is most pru- 
bablv connected with tin* legend ot the ‘'seven hungry tiger 
cubs” (Bdgh-barhhaf, ), whose names are pn served in those 
of the seven mounds nb <ve noted. Tlie same «tort is told here 
that is so common in the Sindh Sugar ReAli. Ihe-ain, the 
Raja of Sy ilkot, plays at rhopar with Str-hnp for a human 
head, and having won it accepts his daughter Koh>fd instead 
of the stake. The people have the most undoubt irig faith in 
the truth of Ibis legend, and they quoted, with evident 
satisfaction, the following couplet in support of their beliH : 

eW pn i oi?\ 

Knljfi I / 4 i •( t'hhvub' 1 1 m. 

\V hi ri -lull arc ■«* ’fvwvn Arab uni Kap, 

'liu-ir -istn Kalpi made tl up. 
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As they could give n0 explanation of flu* nature of 1 hi-, 
quarrel', the couplet adds. Out little* to our information regard- 
ing the much brothers and sifters. 1 may observe, hovuwor, 
that the junction of the two names of Anib<vwi& kopi is 
most probably ns old as the time of Ptolemy, who plains a 
town named Amahnh .s, or Auuihtpm, to the west of the 
B,i\i, and in the immediate neighbourhood of La bo/ 1 a or 
Lahor. * 

Tlie mouml of Arnha is 000 f< et square, and fiom 2'> 
to ?10 feet in height; but as 1 lit 1 whole of the surrounding 
fi< Ids, for a bread ih of .about 000 feet, are eo%cred with broken 
potteiv. tlu* lull (*\t«*nt of the anei<*nt town imn be taken at 
not less than 000 feet, or upwards of 0 miles in circuit. 
The mound itself is eo\en*d with broken hiieks of large si/.e, 
amongst which 1 disco-yei* d son er.nl pieces of carved brick. 
L found .also one piece of spry sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled imn ore, similar to that of San gala, and of the 
Iv.n aua Hills. Aoooiding to the statements of the people, 
the plaee was founded by Itaja Arnha ISOO or 1900 jears 
ago. or just about the beginning of the Christian era. 'this 
date would make the three brothers contemporary with 
Ifushka, dushk i. and Ivanishka, — the three great kings of the 
) drill or /wo// 1 ,) race of Lmlo-SeUhians, with whom I am 
on other grounds inclined to idtntif\ them. At piesent, 
howeu'i. J .am not prepared to enter upon the long discus- 
sion which would be necessary to establish their identity. 

\\\. SARII1ND. 

The huge town of Sarhiml ow r ed its siuhh n rise to the 
P.ithm I’anperor, Pirn/, Tughlnk, who in A. I). 1500 made 
it the In ad of a separate district under the chaigeofZia- 
rnldin P.arani, the historian. At the same time ho built a 
fort called Piru/pur, whieh must June been of considerable 
strength, as only sevnty year* later a rebel Turki .slave, 
named JVlad, held it lor no less than '•is \i irs against his 
suzerain the King of Ih*lhi. But before this tim A it was 

* 'Up' I* trrn 1 I llistjri, Ttul } \a t’trnti fin. 1\ ip is .uli l*n<wu dm ,t Pit v i fri i n? 
f «**r r T tliP Vl it] *j t r m 1 hi Si) iiinpiTUit* .Imon'l l )ul,n » tint tybD- 

•stmt must lw> ittiil. n* *1 ti‘ the < *w m 4 l!u* iu« ninimtion 1 1 It lenvs /n/iUi v tl lifm 
w in first hi ifl<» in fvuporl s M »p t Imm n\ rJm^ M Pol nv, w]«h dccommn <ol 
J a^ui it ‘ ! ( it hr A frt rllitinjwKmul » ’ lr lift** situ ** lun unhntuu 1>) * f cLi« 

I II r l hot lit till* m In*. ‘HlnUry*UiI \i.»M it < ** < f 1 fik i '* 
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n place of some note, as it is mentioned by Iferishta as the 
most easterly possession of tho Brahman kirn's of Kabul, 
After their subjection by the King of Ghazni, it became the 
frontier town of the Musalmans, and its name of Sar-JIhul 
or “ frontier of Ilind,’' is popularly assigned to this period, 
when it was the boundary town between the Hindus and 
tho Muhammadans. Its actual foundation is generally 
attributed to a Chohiin Thnkur or llajn, who about 1)00 joars 
ago brought people from Boros and Xokh, two very old 
towns which are said to have been built by Baja Bali and 
Baja Nala. Bonis is situated at 8 miles to the east south-east 
ami Xohis at It miles to tho south-east of Sarhind. There 
arc ruined mounds in which old coins a re found at both 
sites, and at Kolas there is a stone temple with a stone 
liny dm called Nalest<:nnt , near which an annual fair is held 
on the 4th of the waning moon of Plmlguna. 

Other accounts attribute tho foundation of Sarhind to 
tho time of Sikandar Jnlkarn, or Alexander the Gnat. A 
fakir flying from Sikandar with the Boro.--, or “ philo- 
sophers’ stone,” and being closely followed by rite king, 
threw' the stone into a tank near Min/n-ko-th m, to the north- 
west of the present city of Sarhind. Sikandar s< nt two 
elephants into the water to search for the Paros, when one 
of their iron fetters was turned into gold, but the stone was 
never found. So the king . pitched his tent near iho tank 
and planted a grove of mangoes, and stayed llieie searching 
for the Pams until the trees bore fruit. He remained there 
for twelve years, when he abandoned the vain search, and 
tilling up thcjtank, he dug anotlur, which still exists, called 
Bibi-Sar, or “the lady’s tank.” This tank, how cut, is 
usually attributed to lldj-Tdj, or Jh'n> mid Tdji, the two 
daughters of Sikandar, who ate said to have, died unmarried. 
Their tombs are -dill pointed out near the tank, and about one- 
quarter of a mile to the north is the JJnyh S/Landor, or 
grove of mangoo trees which is said to have been planted by 
Alexander. 

According to the more popular account, a holy Jrnan, 
natrnd Mir Mi ran, or Amir Sayid, receded the king’s 
daughter Hdi-Tdj in marriage, along with a jagliir in the 
neighbourhood oi Sarhind. The lady made the tank now 
called Bibi‘hnr , and when her husband died, the king built 
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over him tlio largo stone tomb which stands near the lUbi- 
Sar Tank. This tradition is supported hy the fact that the 
neighbouring tillage is still railed Mir Miran-ka-Dera. lint 
of Mir Mirau himself nothing whatever is known, except 
that he lived in the time of the Path an kings. This, indeed, 
is evident Iron) the style of the tomb, which is a very tine 
specimen of the later Path. in architecture. I conclude, 
therefore, that he must have lived after the time of Piruz 
Tughlak, or sorno time during the fifteenth century. A 
similar date may also he deduced from the title of Mir, 
which would seem not to have been used in India by holy 
men until alter the time of Timur. If any dependence could 
be placed on the name of the kina’, I should be inclined to 
assign Mir Miran to the time of Sikandar bodi, in the 
beginning of the 10th century. From the late date of flic 
tomb it is certain. therefore, that Sarhiml could not have been 
founded by the saint, although his residence at the place 
would p>n I >ps have contributed to its aggrandizement. I 
think it highly probable that the lakir oi one legend is the 
saint of the other, as the same story of the funisa s, or wild 
geese, di upping peails into the JJonsutn NaUt during the 
stav of the fakir, is related also of the saint. 

Put Sarhind must have been a place of some conse- 
quence t veil in the tune of the Hindus, as a governor was 
appoint id to it In Kutb-ud-din-Aibeg, the first Muhamiua- 
dan King of Delhi/ Ju A. D. 1210 it formed jiart of the 
viceroyalty of the Panjab under the celebrated Shir Khan, 
who re-built its but, hut it still had a scpai o governor 
under Ids jurisdiction, f On the death ot Slur Khan in 
A. D. 120S, when the different districts of (he PanjAb were 
placed under separate gov ernors, Sarhuul again became an 
independent province of the Delhi empire. Under the 
Klulji kings, however, it was onoo more attached to the 
viceroyal tv of Santana, in which state it continued until 
A. D. 1000, vvlum the fort was re-built and made the head 
of an independent piovitice hy Piruz Tughlak. Prom this 
time Sarhind continual to increase in wealth and importance 

# I5tu\ * r<»i e U # Np I , SiOi* Mt In) Ms '-titf m t u 1 tl lk it i N i jii, \ ho 

lurt S ul mil hii > t tiuii h\ M uuti*in 1 UL it tit \ H oH7 f oi A \) UH. Pio\*oi» 
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until tlio timo of Akbar, when the rival cities of SituAm and 
Sanniua were both made subordinate to it, and included in 
the Sarbind Sirkar of the Sabah of XVlhi. Its prosperity 
was further increased by the gradual encroachments of the 
sandy desert, which at last forced the Mogul Emperors to 
abandon tlio old lilies of road by Jlansi atul SunAm, and to 
seek for a permanent lino farther to the north by Sarbind 
and AnibAla. For the century and a half that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akbar and the death of 
Aurauazib, Sarbind * was one of the most Horn ishing cities 
of the Mogal Empire, and to this period belong nearly all 
the existing buildings both public and pi i\ ate. Some idea 
of the great extent of the city during this period may be 
formed from the popular belief tliaWdt contained no* less 
than 300 mosques, with as many tombs, forts, saiws, and 
wells. Many of the tombs and mosques arc yet standing, 
and numerous wells may still he seen amongst the* billowy 
heaps of the vast sea of the brick ruins which now surrounds 
this old city tor several miles. 

Bui the prosperity of Sarbind closed with the reign 
of Aurangzib, who died in A I) 1707. Two jenis Inter 
the city was captured and plundered h\ the Sikh Chief, 
TJauda, who put the Governor, A a/ir Kuan. It) (bath, in 
Revenge for the cruel murder of Guru (JmimFs family. In 
'1713 his successor, Bavazid Khan, w is kilhd, and Saihind 
was again plumb red. by the \ict* nous Sikhs. Its further 
decay was arrested for a time by the captme and death of 
Banda in 1710, and the consequent dispersion of the >ikb 
troops, llut in 1758, when they had recouped then strength, 
it was plundered for the third time by the Sikh si Idieis of 
Adiua Beg’s army who expelled the Afghan Governor 
of Ahmad Shah. In 1701 Ahmad Shah reinstat'd bis 
Governor, Zfin Khan, in poison, and in the end of the follow- 
ing year ho again retained and frustrated the designs of 
tho Sikhs bv defeating them with gieat slaughter between 
LudiAna aud Sarhiwl. But though checked, the Sikhs were 
not much weakened, and in December 1733 they managed 
to assemble another large army for a fourth attack on Sarbind 
Zein Khan marched out to oppose them, but he was defeated 
and killed, and Sarbind was taken and totally destroyed by 
tho vengeful Sikhs who had not yet forgotten the murder 
of Gum Goviud'u family. Even to this day every Sikh, on 
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passing through Sarhind, carries away a brick which he is 
supposed to throw into the Jumna as he goes towards ITari- 
(lwitr, and into the Sutlej on. his return to the Panjfth, with 
the hope that in time the detested city will thus be utterly 
removed from the lace of the earth. The Muhammadan 
families who escaped retired to tho village of liassi, four miles 
to the northward, which has now become a large and nourish- 
ing town. 

After its destruel ion in 17G3, Sarhii^d remained desolate 
for several jears, until il was partially occupied by the Sikhs 
of Patiala. In IHJiS, when l first saw its ruins, they were 
surrounded by a thick jungle of Pnlla, or Dhdk trees. This 
has now disappeared, and vvjien I visited the ])lace in ISGt 
I saw onl t \ fine fields covered with crops of green com 
waving amidst the ruins. At present there arc said to be 
upwards of 3,000 inhabited houses, which would give a popu- 
lation of iv.' »e than 15.000 souls. 

Tho ruins of* Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entnelv of Muhammadan buildings of a late period. 
With the single eveepfion of Mir Miran's tomb, theyaro 
all of brick w Iiirh has once been pla^eml, hut the loss of 
the stucco lias hastened their decay, and has deprived thorn 
(>f much ot their beauty. Some of them are still remark- 
able tor their si/e, but the greater number arc mere shape- 
less heaps of ruin. 

Tlu* lines! and oldest building ri Sarhind is Mie tomb of 
Mir Miran. It forms a sepia re of 47 feet i at side, and 
20 foot 1 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
built enliroh of stone, and is surmounted b\ a largo central 
dome, raised on an octagonal btso, with a smaller dome, 
raised on a square ba^e, crowning each of the four covers, 
liaeh of the four sides is pierced hi a recessed doorway with 
a pointed arch, which is eoveml by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. Tho dead walls are relieved by three lows of 
recesses, surmounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of' blue enamelled tiles. The goneial effect 
is decidedly good, and altogether the omb of Mir Miran is 
one of tho most pleasing as well as one of the most perfect 
specimens of the later Pat bum or earlier Afghan architecture. 

The largest tomh at jSarhind is a plain hriek building 
attributed to iSavid Ivlian, Patlun. It is a square of 77i 

27 
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feet outside and of 27 £ feet inside, the thick vails boinfJ 
pierced from the outside by deeply recessed rooms, which me 
roofed with pointed half domes. At the tour corners there 
ai’O Tory small square turrets wln< h look mean and insigni- 
ficant beside the lofty ccntial dome of about 10 leet diameter, 
which crowns the building. Tins dome springs from a tall 
base or neck about 20 teet in height. ami is surmounted by 
an octagonal cupola which forms an elegant and approjniafe 
summit to the whole edifice. I notice tins last fact tin* 
more particularly, because the pinnacle or etijiol i of most 
Pat Mu tombs is* usually wanting altogether, or is too much 
ruined to show ifs design. 

The next tomb in point of si/e is another ted biiek 
building attributed to Khoja, or Khw.tja Khan. This is a 
square of 08 feet outside and 23| teet inside. The great 
dome is 30 feet in diameter outside, and 7 feet tlink. Vt 
each of the four corners there is a small cupola standing on 
a base It feet square. As the general style <4 Mils building 
approaches serv closely to that of Mir Milan’s toinh, n m ty 
be assigned with great probability to the blteenth eentmy . 

The smaller tombs it is unnecessary to describe, but I 
may mention the octagonal brick tomb of ( / o'br ( huh oi 
the “ thread maker.” and the pietty little oet igoiul tomb oi 
J?nban<h Nokahinriil'i, or ** the pamtir.” The latter is an 
octagonal building on open arches, suimounud by the in 11 
known pear-shaped dome of the Mogul pujod, but the 
body of the building is profusely eoveied with paintings of 
flowers, most probably designed by tin* Ac/, huusell. 
and the roof is entirely covered w itb gl.i/‘ d tiles ari.mged 
in a novel and pleasing manner, which 1 have not seen ri- 
peated elsewhere. The thin lib*, or nv*lon-hke divisions ot 
the dome, arc marked by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
are tilled by colored tiles, laid herring-bone fashion, in a 
gradation of shades beginning from pale yellowish green at 
the top down to dark green at the bottom. I inch of these 
spaces therefore represents a large green leaf with stem and 
fibres marked by the Him lines of junction of the tiles. 
The octagonal base of the dome is covered with three rows 
of yellow tiles divided by thin lines oi blue, the whole sur- 
mounted by a diamond pattern of yellow and blue. Alto- 
gether this is one of t lie most pleasing specimens of glazed 
ornamentation that I have yet met with. 
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The only existing mosque Hint is worth mentioning is 
that which bears the name of Sudan Kasai, or Sudan the 
Butcher, to the north of the present town. This Masjid was 
originally l JO feet long and 70 Jett broad, but, since 1 first 
saw it m lSIjH, the west end has fallen down, and the whole 
building is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is cohered by a dome 15 feet in diameter, hut the 
nat rower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manner by two 
small domes each, instead of by the usual oblong domes of 
the later Moguls. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
must belong other to the close of the Afghan period* *>r to 
the beginning of the earlier Mogul peiioif. Its approximate 
date may he h\ed at about A. 1). 1500. 

The Ihnch or dwelling house of Sahnfjat Beg, or Sundil 
Beg. is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen oi the uglj domestic architecture of the wealthy 
Muhammad ms oi the Mogal Empire, ft consists of two 
great pifis ol buck building each about 00 feet square, and 
70 or *s0 leci in height, connected by high dead walls, which 
enclose a eomt rod. Externally, the dead walls aie divided 
into t<n lows of square panels mounting one above the 
other with monotonous regularity, which is broken, but not 
relayed, by a single puce of lattice woik on each side, 
lino and tlide nun he ohsevud a few small square holes 
which an nnuh more suggest i\e of the drearv cells of a 
prison than ol the dieeilul rooms of a nobleman' palace. 

Tin 4 only other building that is worthy of notice is 

the great Sarin, oi Paging palace of the Mog.l Emperors, 

to the south-iasi of the city. A suku was built at every 

« * 

stage on tin* road iiom Agia to Edior. t'm Delhi and 
Sarhiud "Many of these buildings still exist, and most of 
them are still occupied for different purposes. The saiai at 
Plialor vi as turned into a fort b t \ the Sikhs, aud is now used 
as an arsenal hv tlm Bufisli Gov eminent The sarAi at 
Sarhiud was unoccupied when I saw it in lblih, but it is now 
used as a public audience hall by 'he Patiala authorities, 
to whom it is only known as the Am Unis, and under this 
name it is inserted in the Atlas of India, Sheet No. Pb 
The usual wove is a large, square enclosure surrounded by 
a high wall, with a gateway towards the high road, a large 
building in the middle of each oJ the other three •'ides and 
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ft continuous suite of small rooms on all (our sides. But the 
sartli of Sarhind is remarkable for its superior accommoda- 
tion and additional buildings, W'bieh, as they must bare 
contributed to the comfort and even luxury of the place, 
uould seem to show that the Kmperors were in the halnt oi 
halting at Sarhiud. This mow consists of a large enclosure 
with the royal apartments arranged on all tour sides, and a 
tank in the middle of tho square. The enclosure is 000 toot 
in length from east to west, and 175 feet irom north to 
south. The tank is 320 feet by 280 foot, uith a flight of 
eight steps on all four sides, and an arched cause wax or 
bridge passing through the middle of it. The pi hum pal 
apartments, u hush are on the south side, consist ol a Mock 
07 Met long by 05 feet, and on the opposite side aeioss the 
tank there is a S'lii^h-JIahal, or “ hall of mirrors,” lbr public 
audiences, At the south-east and south-wesi corners there 
are ha mams and private apartments, and on the east and 
west sides tlieie are suites of servants' rooms uni siubh s 

During my sta\ at Sailiiml I made diligent enquiues 
for ohl coins, which are found in eonsuleiable numheis altei 
the annual rains. I obtain'd numerous speenm us ot the 
'Muhammadan coinage from the eailmst kings down to the 
Mogul Bmpt ror, Muhammad Shall, dated in A. II. M3^ (> r 
A. 1). 1725. 1 got also tour coins of the rails Uiahman 

Kings of Kabul who reigned from about A. 1) iKU) to D’H), 
with a few specimens of' the later Imlo-Sevthi m i oinage, 
mid a single coin of tho great Jnda-Si nttuau proiee 
Kanishka. The conclusion which J di iw In in tin se coins 
is, that Sarhind was certainly a Horn islong town m A 1) 
()o0, and lii.it it was most pro bald \ in existence as i ai h , is 
the reign of Kanislika at the beginning ot the tluisiian 
era. 


XXA I. TH VN'i:S \R, OU JsTH \NKSW Ut\ 

The name of Tfnha'fiar or Sffohirsimra is s;iid to lie 
derived either fiom the St Inina or abode of hmira or Malia- 
deva, or from the junction of bis names of SHotnn and 
hioora. The town is one of tho oldest and most celebrated 
places in India, but the earliest certain notice of it under 
this name is by tie* Chinese pilgrim ILwen l’iisnng in A. 0. 
G3t, although it is probably mentioned hj Btolemj as Jtofon- 
Auosara, for which wo should, perhaps, read tiatau-uharn 
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for tlie Sanskrit Slhnnctsimro . JBut the place* was more 
famous for its connexion with the history of the Pandus, than, 
for its possession of a temple of Mahadeva, whose worship, in 
India at least, must he of much later date than the heroes 
of the Mah.'ihharata. All the country immediately around 
ThAnesar, between the tim'd watt and Dnshwhi'ati Rivers 
is known by (he name of Kuru-Kuhcfra, that ib the “Held 
or land of Kant” who is said to have become an ascetic on 
tlie hank of the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called by various names as Jiro/ouu-Sin', 
Radta-itfdrf, 1'dyv or rdynra-Sar, and I'acana-tiar. The 
first name is attributed to Brahma, because he performed a 
saeriiieo on its banks. The second name is derived from 
J’iO'attn Itnnm, who is said to have spilt the blood of the 
KHhvh'itm in this place. The Inst two titles are domed 
from the names of the god of wind, on account of the 
ploasard i. . 'os which blew over the waters of the Jake 
during Kuril’s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
of attraction fur mod pilgrim*; but all round it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Kuavaum and Pundit can, and with other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to 
popular belief, the exact number is 3(50, hut the lht given in 
tin* httru-Kshelra Mahal mya is limited to 1^0 places, of 
which one-half, or 01, are to the north along the line of the 
venerated Saraswati liner. There are, howe'er, in this list 
so many omissions of places of acknowledge importance, 
such as the A (h/ahi min at Pioidci, the V inhasllmh t at 
Basthali, the P<n asu rah rath at Balu, and tl e Pishnn-lintlh 
at iSagga near Xnnhia, that I feel inclined to believe that the 
popular u umber of 300 maj not be exaggerated. 

The Chain'd or district of Kura- Kslrtrn is also called* 
DJ/dra/d. li’sheli'o, or the “ holy land,” which is evidently the 
orginal of II wen Timing's “ !>' champ dv hueheue.” In his 
time the circle of pilgrimage w r as limited to 200 l>, which, at 
liis valuation of 10 U to (lie Indian yojana of 1 Icon is 
equivalent to 20 kos* In the tirm of Akbar, lume\er, tho 
circle had already been increased to 40 and at thq? 

timo of niy visit it had been extended to IS kos, althoug 

* JuU« uh Hwmi TI mg, H f U3 

+ Am Akl»in . 11 , 517, 
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the 10 kos circuit was also well known, and is, indeed, 
noted bv Mr. Pouring. The circuit stated by the Chinese 
pilgrim could not h:uo been more than 3o or 10 miles, at 7 
or 8 miles, to the yojttna, but the circle mentioned b) Alml 
Pazl could not b» less than .*>3 miles, at the usual \nluation 
of tlio Padshahi k os at 1 miles, and might, at Sir H. 
"Elliot’s valuation of Ahbar’s ko * at more than 2^ miles, bo 
extended to upwards of 1(H) miles. Jt is possible, indeed, 
to make these different statements agree very closelv by 
changing tho pilgrim's number to -100 /^,orlO //oj<mu s\ 
which are equivalent to 10 box, or 80 miles, and b\ esij mat- 
ing Abul Pa/l’s 40 kox at the usual Indian i ate of about 2 
miles each. I am myself quite sat isih d ol the necessity for 
making this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the mu row 
extent of liis circle would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at Pnthmhka, or Pthm on the Snraswati, as 
wall as the KoimtPt-Sinxjom, ot junction ot the hausiki 
and JDrhhmltmii Rivers, but would actually ixeludelhe 
Drisbadwati itself, which in the fViuctntt Pnruen is specially 
mentioned as being within the limits ut the boh land. 

* Kin 1 1 'b ,J * <t ></' i s * > i , 

Au ’jilt lie I)> fiii b n'> n! ji’i > t , i w 't >f f 

“They were making the great sacrifice of Soften At in the 
wide region of Kurnkihetru on the banks of the Ihoshuht nh 
esteemed holy on account ot * its virtuis.” This »i\er is also 
specially mentioned in tie- Mtthithhnroln as In lug the south- 
ern boundary of the 1ml) land.* 

nena Sorati t'tj \) J) \f > ! /, i 

1/ > as mli fi’tmP// ht f* tiiuuti 'm *’'// c 

“ South from Sorowafi, and north from I)ti\lnnlu'af/, they 
who dwell \a Kvrul'ihefro live in paradi-e ’’ Kiom these 
texts it is certain that the holy land of Anrnl ^kefro must 
have extended to the Drwhntlu'ott in the lime of llvven 
Thsansr, and therefore that his limitation of its circuit to 
200 It, or 20 L os, must be erroneous. 

In another passage of the Mohohhtrofo. the boundaries 
of the holy land are even more explicitly detailed, j 


* Varq-p tm (Si M \ , 1 

t Jk '* 4 , h t wr < 
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fad llalmikdiolitult/Qr ija&infttrum 7Uhn*'*ht*nh) u\n*rh\( hh**vhaL- 
n '* Lasiftt-t.fi a. 

/ (at hunihft'Ua) t>awan f i- t ) mrf/ttLaM , Vila/ ^hosy/Uara V^iln vchyatr, 

“ The tried between llatnuka, Ji'afuiikx, Jlamuhruda, and 
llhochakn »ku. is called l\ a ruktihctra^ Saa/a/tfopaar/i/tko, and 
the northern fnU ol' Rita-muha or* Brahma.” As (his last 
name of Bralnnd-vrdi is equivalent to Bni/mnirartto, we 
have another testimony in the ('ode of Mann for extending 
the holy laud to the banks of the Urishadwati.* 

Saraw'ati Dr^hudi atyo/ J<a' i hioh/oi *ni*Li itarenn , 

T >/ul> v f iunnifam-d* s an Jh a fund rai Kan niarh thf >fri, 

“ That region, made by the gods, which is between the 
Sin «Mn<(i and Drib/twhculi ltivers, is called Brahmdi'ortia, ” 

'With the explicit statements of these lexis before us, 
there on „hi ■>» ha\e h on litile or no dillieulty in ascertaining 
the jneeise limits of the bharma- A’s/o tra, or holy land in 
the neighbourhood ot Thanesar. We have given as the 
names ol two rivers which form its northern and southern 
boundaries, and the names of the tow places ol pilgrimage 
at the four corners of the holy circuit. The position of 
Botanka. indeed, is well known as the liatan Jakbh, or 
Italun ifxb/ui, at the north-east corner of the circuit, amt 
four miles to the oast of Thanesar. Bur the positions of the 
other three places 1 lia\ e been unable to verify . xactly, as I 
could find hut very few people who agreed tbout them. 
According to some people, the 1 rat auk a Yakuba , or north- 
west corner, was on the Sarsnti, only 1 mih s to the west 
of lYhoa. According to others, it wa c also colled Jiahav 
Yakbt which they identified with Baliar on the Rarsuti, no 
less than *22 miles to the west of I'ehoa, and to miles to tlio 
west of Kutnn -Jaksli. The position of the south-west 
comer, called Iiduudhrada in the JIahdbhdrata , is equally 
ddlieult to discover, as there are no less 'ban four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has its advocates. 
According to some, the true HamiV ”ada is only 2 kos from 
Jit bid , and no less than 28 l<>s beyond Knit hat, or from Co 
to 70 miles distant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possible. T believe that this UArtuihrada is a late invention 
of interested Brahmans who wished to curry favor with 


4 H i\ ton " iu&UluU* i i Mamt, U . 17. 
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tlio Sikh "Raja of Jhiml by bringing bis capital within llic 
range of the holy circuit of Kurukshotra. Others referred 
to a RAmuhrada near Pundri, between Xhnng and Kaithal, 
about 18 or 20 miles to the south of Pehoa, which is the 
very position in which the south-west corner of the K) tos cir- 
cuits should be looked for, but I could not learn an) thing more 
definite about it. The posit ion of the south-east corner, called 
Bctcluikt>»ka Yaksha, or Bachakruka, is equally doubtful. 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Sathlan, which is 
many miles to the south of the Barium, or Drishadwati 
Hirer. Others said it was only t kov from Nisang, in which 
position there is a village called B>>,hcri\ and the lake of 
A'arhtca close to the blood) battle-field of yard no, and trom 
IS to 20 miles to the south of llatan Jaksh and the same 
distance to the east of ruiulri. As no ono seemed to know 
anything about the place, X am unable to identify its evict 
position. 'When encamped near llatan Jaksh, 1 was in- 
formed that the south-east corner was at Trikka Jaksh 10 Los 
to the south, that the l\ 'diiidhmda was 10 kos to the w’est of 
Tnkka. and that Balar Jaksh was 10 {os to the north of 
Ramahrnda. As this would make the circuit into a square 
of 10 km each side, and would carry the boundaiy bcvnul 
PAnipat to the RAm.ihrada of Jhind, l am satisfied that it 
is an invention of late date to please the Raja of Jhmd. 
T propose to complete my enquiries on this subject during 
the ensuing cold season, but L may now state m\ belief that 
the extent of the holy circuits of Ivurukshctra will he 
found within the limits which I have here indicated. The 
circuit thus formed from Ratnn Jaksh on the Sarsuti west- 
ward to I'ehoa, from thence southward to beyond Pmuhi, 
from thence eastward rid \isang to XarA.ua on the UAkshasj, 
and from thence northward to llatan Jaksh, is as nearly as 
possible HO miles, or XO kn-t. Within these limits lie all the 
famous places connected with the history of the JVuidus, and 
with their predecessors Raja Vena and Raja Prilliu, sonn^of 
which I now propose to describe. 

The Sarsirfi, in Sanskrit Suras waft, is too w'oll known to 
require more than a mere notice. Its name is derived from 
Saras , . a '* lake or pool/’ and rati, “ like,” meaning 
the "river of lakes or pools,” a character which it still hears, 
as it partially dri< s up early in the year and becomes a mero 
succession of pools without any visible stream. Tho 
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llrahmans have cleverly taken advantage of those pools, to 
each of which they have attached a legend with its accom- 
panying shrine. Thus, along the bank of the Sarsuti to the 
north of ThAnesar, from Rolan Jaksh on the east to Avjm 
(ifuti on tho west, a distance of only 5 miles, there are no 
less than 3 t shrines, or 7 shrines in one mile, oi a shrine at 
every 250 yards. Of these the most celebrated is the Kula - 
RrdeJun, or Ganf/d-Hroth, in which the Ganges herself is 
said to have bathed to get rid of tho load of sin with which 
the people had defiled her waters. Another famous place is 
the blfuinn-lirat/i, where Von a Raja dedicated a shrine to 
Siva, under the name of St harm. According tothefegend, 
the leprous Raja Ren, whose name I have found as widely 
diffused ns those of the fundus themselves, while travelling 
in a duli, was set dowm by the hearers on the hank of the 
Saiaswati. \ dog crossed the river and stopped near the dnli 
to '.hake liimselt, when some water was sprinkled on tho 
Itaja, w r bo was astonished on seeing that each spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became whole. He at once plunged into 
the stream and fame out entirely cleansed from his leprosy. 
These two legends are alone sufficient to account for tho 
deeply-rooted belief of the people in tho purifying quality 
of the waters of the Saraswati. 8omc places refer to the 
destruction ot the lvsbatriyas by Parasu-Kama, and other 
spots arc dedicated to the story of the Pandus, such as 
Kshtrdi-nlsa and Asfltipur. In the first of tbes places the 
water of the river was changed to milk (kshiraj mr the use 
of the wearied Pandits, and in the other their hones fast hi ) 
w T oro collected together in a heap. In A. I). Got these 
bones wore shown to the Chinese pilgrim, 11 wen Thsang, 
who records that they were of very large si/e.* All my 
enquiries for them were fruitless, but the site of Asthi]>vo is 
still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city towards 
Aujasghat. 

The great lake of Kum-Kshetra is an oblong sheet of 
water 3,510 feet in length from east . w r est, and 1,000 feet 
in breadth. f Lloyd estimated it at one mile by ball* a mile, 
but ho afterwards ghes the breadth as three times 235 paces, 
or 705 paces, which, oven at 2,’ feet each, are equal to only 

* Jnlicu's Hvren Ths-iiy, II . 211. 

f Sco IV to L.\X1. for a Map o£ r i hauler. 
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1,801 feet, thus proving the accuracy of my measurement, 
and the incorrect ness of his own estimate. Tn the middle 
of the lake there is an island 580 feet square, which is 
connected with the north and south banks by two broken 
bridges 20 feet broad. In the, west half of the island, there 
is a deep square tank called Chatulrc -knp«, or “Chandra’s 
well,” which is one of the places of pilgrimage, although it 
is not enumerated in the, list which l obtained from tho 
3tohdtni[ia. The island is bounded by a brick wall, and the 
lake itself is surrounded by a continuous flight of brick 
steps. Both of these works, as well as the two bridges, 
are attributed to Raja Birbal, the witty companion of 
Aklttir. The whole place is said to have been desecrated 
in tho reign of Aurang/ub, who built a castle on the island 
called Mogul pit ra, from which his soldiers could lire upon any 
pilgrims who might venture to bathe in the holy hike. Hut 
with the decline of the Mogul Empire, and the consequent 
ascendancy of the 8ihhs, many of the old shrines have been 
restored, and new shrines have been erected, to which the, 
Hindu pilgrims now Hock in thousands upon thousands. 
But tho whole place has an appearance of desolation and 
decay in spite of the crowds of pilgrims with t heir gay- 
looking water baskets crowned with red and white "’tings. 
This holy tank i- mentioned by Abu Bihitu, who records on 
the authority of Van'* ha MLihira, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thane 
sar, so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 
obtains tho merit of bathing in all the other tanks ! * 

This notice by Var.tha Mihira carries us back at once to 
A. 3). 500, when the holy tank of Thanes, nr wa* in full 
repute. But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity 
long anterior even to the {Vilnius themselves. On its hanks 
Kto'tf , the common ancestor of the Kaurnmn and Pihuhtrati, 
sat in ascetic abstraction; here Parasu-Rama slew the Kahn- 
triyas, and here Pumravas having lost the nymph CV/W, 
at length met his celestial bride at. Kuru-kshctra “ sporting 
with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful wtitli 
lotuses.” But the story of the horse-headed 1)adhymwh t or 
JJodhicha, is perhaps even elder than the legend of Puru- 
ravns as it is alluded to in tho Rig Veda.t “ With his bones 

* Itb’ii 1, M< mu r m ii T p &S7. 

f Wil J.iUou, L, j». ;H>. 
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Indra slew ninety times nine /h'Ow The scholiast 
explains this by saying that the thunderbolt of Tudra was 
formed of the horse’s head, with which the Asuins had 
supplied the headless Dadhyaneh that he might teach his 
science to them. According to the legend, Dadhvaneh 
during his life-time had been the terror »f tlie A suras, who, 
all cr his death, multiplied and overspread the whole eaith. 
Then “ Indra inquiring what had become ot him, and 
whether not hint' of him had been left behind, was told that 
the horse’s head was still in existence, but no one knew 
where. Search was made for it, and it was found in the lake 
Scnjanih'itt on the skirts of Kuiu hsbetra ” I infer that 
this is only another name for the "real tank of Kuril! shotra, 
and consequently that the seared pool is at least as old as the 
Ilia; Veda itself. J think it also probable that the Chakra- 
hrofh, or m < < where V idmu is said to have taken up his 
Choir a, or discus, to kill Bhishma, may have been the 
original spol where Indra slew the Yiilras. and that the 
bones, which were afterwards assigned to the Vandus, may 
have been thov of the Vritrns ot the older legend. Tn 
sujjpmt of this suggestion, ] may mention that the C/to! rtt- 
( troth is close to or the “place of hoi.es.’' 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the Chohro-t/ro(h 
was the most funous shrine of Kuru-kshctra. Abu Rilun 
records that w hen 1 he M uhannnadnns captured TIi • aesar, they 
found a statue which the people believed to be as Id as the 
war of the Ivauvavas and L’.uidavas. This statue, which was 
somewliat above life-size, was called Chaim oo-u.ui, or the 
“lord of the discus," one of the well known names of 
Vishnu. Tn JPeiishta’s history this name has been altered 

I 

to Jay-Soitia, which in. the Persian characters is an easy 
misreading lor Chohra »SW//u. According to both authors, 
the btatue was carried to Ghazni to be broken and trodden 
under foot.* 

The only other places of consequence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Thanesar, are the xinnulhcaj- Ttraih and 
JRaja Korn-ka-ldah. The first of these is a ruined teiuplo 
at the east end of the Norbolo-Tdl, and close to the south- 
west corner of (lie old fort. On this spot Baja Knru is .said 
to have set up his (lag. I found here several fragments of 


* Uutiw \ t I *1 i *iu ni -s At tbt'* Ai * j' l >1, no! * - BiivV l\ 1, 5J. 
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sculpture connected with the worship of Siva, hut the most 
cor Ini u evidence of its antiquity is the number of large 
bricks, from 9 to 20 \ inches in breadth, which arc built 
into the walls of the two modern temples. 

Baja Karn-ht-kilah is a lingo mound upwards of one 

mile to the south-w'est of the holy tank. It is 500 lent 

square at top, and about 800 feet square at base, with a 

general height of 30 feet, which, on the western side, rises 

to 10 feet. There are no ancient remains except a large dry 

well, which is 13 feet in diameter and 53 feet deep. The 

mound is covered with fragments of pottery, and broken 

bricks of the same dimensions as those of Kurudlucaj. 

This place is said to have been the stronghold of 1’a.ja Korun, 

the lialf-bi’otlier of the Pdndams , but encaged on the ride 

of tho Koaracas. as the (loneral of Purvodhan. Karaa 
* * 

was so famous for his liberality that it has now' passed into 
a proverb, and people say “ what is that compared to the 
muniiiceneo of I*aja Kama.” 

Thanesar itself consists of an old ruined foil, about 1,200 
feet square at top, with the modem town on a mound to tin* 
cast, and a suburb, called Bo hurt, on another mound to the 
west. Altogether the three old mounds occupy a -space 
nearly one mile in length from east, to west, and about 2,000 
feet in average breadth. These dimensions give a circuit of 
11,000 feet, or b'ss than miles, which is somewhat under 
the 20 //, or 3f miles of Hwen Thsang. Put before the 
inroads of the Muhammadans, it is certain ftom tin* number 
of brick ruins still existing, as well as from the statements 
of the people themselves, that the whole of the intervening 
space between the present town and the lake, which is now 
called Bamt, must have formed part of the old city. 
Taking in this space, the original city would have been as 
nearly as possible an exact square of one mile ori each side, 
which would give a circuit of 1 miles, or a little more than 
the measurement of the Chinese pilgrim. According to 
tradition, the fort was built bv llaja bilipa, a descendant of 
Kuru, five generations anterior to the P.mdus. It is said 
to have had 52 tow'ers or bastions, of which somo remains 
still exist. On the west side the earthen ramparts rise to a 
height of (50 feet above the road, hut tho mass of the in- 
terior is not more than 10 feet high. The whole mound is 
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thickly covered with largo broken bricks, but, vvitli tlio 
exception of three old wells, them arc no remains of any 
antiquity. r i’ho first well, in front of the ruined Jamai 
Masjid, is 9.} feet broad and 90 feet deep. r ]fie .second well, 
called Olictila Kda, is 12 feet broad and At deep. The third 
well, in the very centre of the tort, is now only a deep hole, 
its brick walls having been earned aw ay by the people. At the 
north-east corner of the fort there aie some Muhammadan 
buildings which wdll be described presently. 

’When the Chinese pilgrim, Tfwen Thsang, visited 
Sa-ta-ni^he-fn lo, or Sthaneswara, in A D. 031, he found 
only three Buddhist monasteries containing 700 monks, 
while the Brahmauioal temples amounted to LOO, and the 
Brahmanisis of different sects were i ery numerous. At A 
or 5 h, or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick & flip a of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
which was said to Contain a portion of relies of Buddha. 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
and glossy Tn the position here indicated I found tw’o 
ruined mounds, of which the larger is known as the Mmb 
to sc, or “ College *’ and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, but 
the mound is thickly covered with large broken bricks, like 
those al Kurvdhmtju, and of a reddish jellow, or yellowish 
red colour, exactly like that of a CJosain’s freshly-dyed 
clothes. But they were all mouldering awa.i under the 
action of saltpetre, and I could not find even a igle frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verify my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Ilwen Thsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 300 feet broad at ha^e, with a height of 
from 20 to 25 feet. The smaller mound to the north-east 
is about ] .>0 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. It is? 
probable that this smaller mound may he the remains of the 
stupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried aw ay, and the larger mound may h the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain al least tint the 
three monasteries, containing 700 me ks, must have beeu of 
largo size, as the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been only about 100. As I propose to 
make a further examination ot this mound, and ol' the other 
ruins at Tluuesar during the ensuing cold season of 1805- 
18GG, I will reserve all further remarks for a future report. 
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The only Muhammadan remains at Thanesar Hint an: 
worthy of notice arc two tnasjids, one madrasa, nml one 
tomb. Tho two masjids arc Known as the Vu t/utria or 
“stono masjid,” and the Ch'nti, or “glazed-tile masjid.” 
The former is in the old fort to the west of tho madvasa. 
It is a small building, bein'? only 37 feet long hv 1 1 ] feet 
broad inside, but it is remarkable for its mi ears which are 
attached to the ends of the hod wall instead of tho front 
wall, as is usual. These minors are fluted below with alter- 
nately round angular flutes like the Kulb Minar, and as 
they have a great slope, l think that the building may ho 
assigned with some probability to the time of biru/ Tugblak, 
or towards the end of tin' 1 fth century. The Chid Masjnl 
is situated in the city near the north-east angle of the fort. 
It has tw'o short stout minors, which, as well as the walls of 
tho mosque, have once been covered with glazed tiles. 
Most of the tiles are now gone, but as the remaining tiles 
are of small size, and each piece of one uniform color, [ 
believe that the building may hi* assigned with much pro- 
bability to the reign of Anrang/ib. 

The /iuoh'O'tii and tomb stand togeflu r in a lofty position 
at the north-east corner of the fort. The a olro^i is a st mo 
building 171 feet vqnaie outside, with a deep arcade *f nine 
openings on each side, forming an interior court-yard of 120 
feet on each face. Tho main entrance is on the oust side by 
a steep flight of steps fiom the: main road between the city 
and fort ; but there is a smaller doorway in the: south-west 
corner towards the Pnlludifa J Joy'd. f lhe building is 
formed entirely of tho spoils <>f Hindu temples, the: arcade's 
being supported on plain Hindu pillars. In tlie court-yard, 
however, I found a portion of an oruamenteel pillar 2 feet 
square, with the corners recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces. 1 found also a round stone, It). 1 , 
inches in diameter and 11 inches thick, w ilh a hole* pierced 
through the middle. This is well known as tho Tudoh-ko- 
ddtid , or “rosary berry;” hut from its shape and size I 
have no doubt that it onco formed part of the pinnacle of a 
Hindu temple. Nothing is known of the date of the 
mud mm, hut from its evident connexion with the tomb, 
I infer that it must have been built at the same time 
as a part of the religious establishment of tho saint’s 
shrine. 
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The tomb is an octagonal building of white marble, 18 
loot on each side, and feet in diameter, crow nod by a marble 
dome, and surrounded by a court-yard 171 feet square, paved 
with marble. From its lofty position, the floor of the court- 
yard being 11 feet above the ground, the whi f e marble dome 
of this shrine forms a most conspicuous object tor many 
miles all round. There is nothing particularly curious in the 
building itself; hut the white marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and picturesque 
monuments in North India. Its pear-shaped dome and 
flowered maible lattice declare if to be of modern date, which 
is supported by the belief of the people, who universally 
attiibute the shrine to the Ptr, or spiritual adviser, of Dard 
Slu hob, There is a dillereneo, however, about the name of 
tin* Fir, some calling him AM-ar-rohnu . some Abd-nl-kurh/ 1, 
and others Abd-ul-linznL But Ik 1 is more familiarly known 
by the uam ^ litle of <S hokh Chilli , or »S luhh Tilh , and be is 
said to hav e been the author of a book entitled “Lives of 
the HW/s, ” or Muhammadan Saints. I have tailed in 
tracing Ibis saint m any ol the book-, to which l have bad 
access, but fro in the style of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that the people are right in assigning it to the time of 
JXui Shehoh, or about A. J). 1030. The tomb was tunud 
into a temple lor leading the Crai-lh bv the Sikhs, who are 
said to have tarried oil* portions of the marble lattice-work 
to lvaithal. 


\\\ II. AAI I M. 

Five miles to the 8. S. b. ot Thauesar there is a large 
and lofty mound called Amm , which is said bv the Brah- 
mans to be a contract ion of Abhuiuunjii hhcrit, or tho 
mound of Abbiiuanvu, the son of Arjun. Tin' place is also 
named ( ‘Lnli'fi-blit/t 1 , or the “airajed army,'* because tho 
Famlus belt' assembled their troops before their last battle 
with the Kaurovas. lieie Abhimauy u was killed by Java- 
dratlra, who was himself killed the next day by Arjun. 
Here Adi ti is said to have seated herself in ascetic ’bstrac- 
tion to obtain a son, and here aeeorutngly she gave birth to 
tiiirt/if'i, or fire sun. Tin’ mound is about 2,000 feet in 
length from north to south, and S00 feet in breadth, vvitli a 
height of from 23 to 30 feel. On the top there is a small 
village called Amin, inhabited by Caur Brahmans, with a 
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templo to Aditi, and a Sun/ya Kund on the oast, and a 
temple to tfiirt/yi't to the west. The dnn/i/a Kund is said to 
represent the spot where the sun was born, and accordingly 
all women who w ish for male children pay their devotions at 
the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and afterwards bathe iu the 
Suraj Kund . 

XXVIII. PEIIOA, OR PRITHITUKA. 

'The old town of Pehon is situated on the south bank of 
the Sarsuti, 1 1 miles to the west of Th.lncsar. The place 
derives its name from the famous Priihu Chokru-curlti, who 
is said to have been the first person that obtained the tirle 
of Itaja. At his birth, according to the Vishnu Purftna, 
“ all liung creatures rejoiced,’.* because he was horn to pul 
an end to the anarchy which then prevailed over the whole 
earth,* The story of the cure of Itaja Vena’s leprosy, by 
bathing iu the Saraswati, lias already been told. On his 
death, his son Piitliu performed the usual Srdddha, or 
funeral ceremonies, and for twche days after the cremation 
he sat on the bank of the Saraswati offering water to all 
comers. Tin? place was therefore named Pnfhudnku, or 
Prithu’s pool, from dukn or ml aka water, and the city 
which he afterwards built on the spot was called by the same 
name. The shrine of Prilhudaka has a place in Kuruk'dietru 
Mabatmya, and is still \isited. • 

• The town of Pelioa is built partly upon the low ground, 
and partly on an old mound as lofty as that of ThAnesar, or 
from 30 to 4>Q feet high. Tts antiquity js proml by the 
large size of its old bricks which are lb by* 12 by 2.1 and 3 
inches. In the lower part of tin* western portion of the 
city there is a modern templo of Glun'dmath, who is said to 
have been the disciple of (Jorokhmlth. In the wall of this 
temple is fixed on inscription in 16 lines of Raja Bhoja Deva, 
the son of Rama Bhadra Deva, dated in Sam rat 270, both 
in words and in figures. This dale, as 1 have already made 
known, most probably refers to the era of Sri Ilarsha, which 
began in A. 1). 007. The date of the inscription will, there- 
fore, be A. D. 8b2, at which time, as wc know from the 


# Wilv»a*» Vishnu rurauu, p. 1NJ, 
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G walior inscription of S. 033, or A. D, 87(5, there was reign- 
ing a powerful king of the same name, who is most probably 
the Baja Bhoja that was contemporary with Sankara Varmma 
of Kashmir, between A. 1). 883 and 901. Jn the midst of 
the bazar in the south-east quarter of the city there is a 
second inscription of 21 lines fixed in the Avail of a dwelling 
house called Sklhgir-ka-lIacclL This inscription is imperfect 
on the left hand, and is not dated; but as it would appear to 
have been executed by Dev a Baja, the sixth in descent from 
Mahendra Pal a Deva, who was Lite son of Bhoja Deva, it 
may with much probability be assigned to the end of' the 
lLth century. As these inscriptions are now in the hands 
of Babu Bajendra Mittra, we may confidently expect before 
long to havijs the contents of both records satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

# 

Tlie position of the Glwribadth temple, to which the 
first insorip^L.* i< now attached, is close to the much fre- 
tjuentcd shrine of Brahma- Yoni , which lias a place in the 
list of the Kartthshetra Mahdtmi/a. Near it there is a long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend for 2 kos, or 
nearly three miles, but at present it cannot be traced beyond 
50 feet. Some people, however, assert that it is 21 k os in 
length, and that it has been actually explored for 2 kos; 
but the more general opinion is, that the 2 kos refer to the 
actual length of the passage. On the same side of the hwn, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is ano*»n»r famous 
shiiue called Yd/ubdaka, or the “sin-destroyer,” > om pit pa, 
sin, and a/daka, the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Yanut, or death. But in the present instance the 
name refers to the purifying and sin-cleansing properties of 
the waters of the Savaswati. To the south-west of the tow*n 
is the slu ino of Madlut-Sracas, or the “ wine dripper,” aa hieh 
is mentioned in the Maha/mga. Beside it are the shrines 
of J)nghi/<t-Sranttt, or the “ milk-dripper,” and of Ghrita - 
S/ama, or the " clarilicu-butter dripper.” Inside the town 
to the south is a famous shrine of Brifhemntra JLduitfera, 
which is said to be very old. Near it an annual fair L hold 
for five days, from the 5th to the 9tli of the waning moon 
of Kart ik. To the east of the town there is a tank about 
one mile in circuit, on the bank of which stands the shrine 
of Kr'qulama or K.ampdraua, which is said to have been 
erected in honor of Kripa, the brother-in-law of Broua, the 
preceptor of the live I'mulus. 


29 
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In closing this account of the holy places of lhaTiesar 
and Pelioa, I may remark that all the existing shrines which 
I visited appeared to me to be of very modern date. . Many 
of them were no doubt built on ancient sites, and with the 
nctual ruins of the original temples ; hut their present 
appearance is undoubtedly modern. 1 think, however, that 
a more minute and extensive search amongst the holy places 
of Kurukshetra, which I propose to make during the ensuing 
cold season, may he rewarded by the discovery of inscrip- 
tions and other relics that have escaped the destructive hands 
of Muhammadan bigotry. 

XXIX. SIJGH, OR SRUGIINA. 


(In leaving Sihuneftv'ara II wen Timing at first proceeded 
to tlie south for about 100 li, or l(!g miles, to the G 'oka n! ha 
monastery, where there was a, great number of pavilions and 
of towers of many storeys. On this name M. Julien remarks 
that llwcn Thsang must have been ignorant of its exact 
orthography, as he has left it without translation. It seems 
almost certain, therefore, that the name has been imperfectly 
recorded hut even with this knowledge I am unable to 
identify any place of somewhat similar name that corre- 
sponds with the given distance and direction. The village 
of Gnnnna between Vyastliali and Nisnng, and 17 miles to 
the south south-west of Thanesar, appears to agree very 
■well with the recorded position. I refer to this monastery 
because it is the starting point from which llwcn Thsang 
measures his next distance of MX) //, or 00 j miles, to iSu-to- 
kin-m, or Sruglnw. In speaking of this place in my last 
year’s report, 1 stated my opinion that it ought to he looked 
for somewhere in the neighbourhood of Klnllxi on tlie west 
bank of the Jumna, where the great rock inscription of 
Asoka has lately been discovered. But during my stay at 
Thanesar it occurred to me that If wen Thsang’s distance of 
67 miles should rather he measured from the Gobhitlm monas- 
tery than from Thanesar itself. Bellowing up this elue I at 
oneo referred to the map, where 1 found a village named 
Singh, that corresponded very well witli the position indicated 
and which, from its admirable situation in a bend of the old 


* Julien s u v< i, ri* in**, ! r , 21 i >. 
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Jumna which surrounded it on throe sides, I felt sine musfc 
be the site of' the ancient city of' Smyhtat. The name is 
precisely the same, as S tty It, or Suylwu, is the spoken form of 
tin' Sanskrit IS my font, and the place always has been, and 
still is, on the high road from the Cant'd ie JDoab to the, 
westward. On enquiry [ found that the place was well 
known as it lies on the route of the pilgrims from Thanesar 
to II arid war, and that there were numerous mounds and old 
bricks in its immediate vicinity, 

From Thdnesar to Sugli the distance is only -l* miles, to 
which we may add 17 miles, thus making up a total of 5 o 
mile 1 - from the < Jomiiuh monastery. ThF is 12 miles short 
of the distance recorded by Uwen Tiisaug, hut T am so 
thoroughly satisfied of the correctness of my identification of 
Suyh with the ancient Srnyhna, that I would assign the 
discrepancy to tli#complcte uncertainly regarding the posi- 
tion of the (lominda monastery. The kingdom of Sruyhna 
is described by llwen Tlisang as extending to the mountains 
on the north, and to (he Ganges on the east, with the Yamuna 
or Jumna flowing through the midst of it. The capital was 
situated on the west, bank of ihe Jumna, and was 20 li, or .*> \ 
miles, in circuit. The greater part was in ruins, hut the 
foundations still remained. It possessed five monasteries 
containing 1,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably the 
most profound and abstract questions. It possessed aUo 100 
temples of the Brahmans, whose followers were extremely 
numerous. Outside the, east, gate, towards the river, and to 
the south-east of the city, there was a ftiupn huilr by A'sdftfr 
on the spot where Buddha had preached his doctrine. Berida 
it there was a second stupa containing some hair and nails 
of Buddha; and all around, to the right and to the left, 
there were many dozens of stupas containing the hair ami 
nails of different holy men, such as Siiii-puiru and Munil- 
(jaltjdtjnm, kc. 

The village of Suyh occupies one of the most fetuattCOTJW’ 
positions that I have seeu during the whoso courfl^ijf’ rtijfc 
researches.* It is situated on a projecting triihgulajf 
spur of high land, and is surrounded on three sides by the- 
bed of the old Jumna, which is now the Western Jumna 
Canal. On the north and west faces it is further protected 

* N*o UhU* JiXML te»i tvo* iji It \v In , lit- f ’ itiou ami iuni> "1 
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by two deep ravines, so that the position is a ready-made 
stronghold, which is covered on all sides, except the west, 
by natural defences. In shape it is almost triangular, with 
a largo projecting fort or citadel at each of the angles. The 
site of the north fort is now occupied by the castle and 
village of Dv&lgarh. The village of Maudalpur stands on 
the site of the south-east fort, and that of the south-nest 
is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1 ,f>00 feet long, and 
1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle which con- 
nects them together is upwards of half a mile in length, that 
to the east being 1,000, ami those to the north-nest and 
south-nest 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the position 
is therefore 22,000 feet, or upwards of t miles, which is eon- 
sulerahlv more than the 3 1 . miles of JI wen Thsang’s mea- 
surement. But as the north fort is separated from the main 
position by a deep sandy ravine, called ih«»7iW/e?v Xafn, it 
is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgrim's ■visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position to 10,000 feet, or upwards of 3£ miles, and bring it 
into accord with the pilgrim’s measurement. The small 
■village of Sugli occupied the west side of the position, and 

the small town of Buriy a lies immediatelv to the north of 

« * 

Pyalgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of my visit, 
n ere as follows * Alandalpur 100, Sugh 125, Dvalgarh 150, 
and Buriya 3,500, or altogether 3,b7o houses, containing a 
population of about 20,000 souls. 

Of & 'tufb itself the people have no special traditions, but 
there is a ruined mound to the north-west ot the village, and 
several foundations made of large bricks inside the village. 
Manila r or J Ithulnlpnr i-, said to have been founded by Baja 
iMandlmta, but this is completely disproved by the spell- 
ing ot the name, which 1 obtained from several of the 
villagers, and which refers unmistakoably to the presence of 
a remarkable wwtlar, or temple, at some former period. 
Between Svyh and MCtmlnlpvr there is a square tank called 
the Surajlii'ial, which is probably old, but the temple on 
its bank is a modern one. On the east and south-east faces 
the earthen ramparts still form huge mounds on the crest Of 
the high hank. A line of similar mounds extends from 
Is. N. E. to S S. W. nearly across the middle of the position, 
and towards the east there are several isolated mounds. But 
on none of these could I lind any ancient remains, excepting 
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broken bricks of largo size from 9J to 101 inches broad, 
and 2 J to 3.) inches in thickness. These large bricks arc 
unmistnkeable evidences of antiquity; but tlic great number 
of ancient coins that are found all over the place affords 
evidence equally certain and much more interesting. The 
placo was said to have been visited only six weeks before by 
Lieutenant Pullan’s coin collector; but so plentiful is tbo 
yield that 1 obtained no loss than 125 old Hindu coins of all 
ages, from the small DUiat pieces of tbo C’holian and Tomar 
Knjns of Delhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silver 
and copper, which arc certainly as old as the rise of Luddhhni, 
and which were probably the common currency of India as 
early as 1000 13. C. 

"With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
of the position, 1 have no hesitation whatever in identiijing 
tiiii/h with the ancient brnghno. According to the traditions 
of t lit' po< po the city of Mandttr or Jldiidoijmr formerly 
covered an extent of 12 km, and included J a gad hr i and 
C'haneti on the west, with Luriva and Dull garb to the 
north. As Jagadhri lies .‘3 miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the city could ever have extended so far, 
lmt w r e mav reasonably admit that the gardens ami 
summer houses of the wealthier inhabitants may once possibly 
have extended to that distance. At Chaneti. which lies 2 
miles to the north-west, old coins ai*c found in considerable 
numbers ; hut, it, is now entirely separated from lluriva and 
Dvalgarh by a long space of open country. 

I have already mentioned that Sugh stand 0 on the high 
road loading from the (iangetic Doab ci<t ilirat, Saharun- 
pur, and AmbAla to 1 lie L T pper Panj;il>. liv this roiUe 
JVlahnuid of (ihazni returned from his expedition to Ivnm j, 
by this route Timur returned from his plundering campaign 
at lfaridwAr, and by this route Haber advanced to the 
conquest of Delhi. Aim Kihati gives the distance from 
Tvanoj to Sharuharhuh, at 50 parasangs, and lrom thence to 
Pinjor at IS parasangs. These distau"es between Kauoj and 
Pinjor prove that the intermediate place was MVwdwn, a very 
ancient tow T n with a ruined mound, ou the east side of the 
.Tutnnn, 10 miles from Sugh. This identification is placed 
beyond all doubt by the route of Timur from ITaridwar 
which, according to Sharf-ud-din lay via Heliapour (read 
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Malhiptir) io Shamirsara, from whence he made a short 
march of t miles to Kendra, and then crossed the Jumna 
on his march to the Siwdlik Hills. Here it is remarkable 
that Timur’s biographer repeats the apparently redundant 
initial syllable of Abu ltilian. The place is now called simply 
Sirsdira or Sirsapatan, but it is possible that it may once 
have been named Sri-Sirsawa . I incline, however, to think 
that the initial syllable is only a mistaken repetition, as I 
find from M. Iteinaud, who is apparently quoting the con- 
temporary historian Otbi, that Mahmud on returning from 
ICanoj took possession of Sarawa, then belonging to Chand 
Hay, or Chandar Ray, hut which had previously formed part 
of the dominions of Triiochan Pal, Raja of tho Punjab. 
For Suratca we should probably read Sarsawa, but it is quite 
possible tliat Sngh itself may be intended, for as the Muham- 
madans write Satrghan for Sat vug him, so they would write 
Sarghan for Srughna. But whichever of the two places is 
intended, it is certain that the high road from the Gauge! ic 
Doab to the Upper Panjilb must have crossed the Uh.U 
between them. 

From this mention of Sirsdira by Abu Rihftn and 
Sharf-ud-din, it might he supposed that Srughna had been 
previously deserted; but the discovery of coins of the 
Tomar and Choh&n Rajas of Delhi show's that the place 
must have been occupied down to the time of the Muham- 
madan conquest in A. D. 1193. I think also that there is 
'evidence at least of its partial occupation as late as the 
reign of Firuz Tughlak. In speaking of the canal, which 
Piruz made from tho Jumna towards Iffmsi and Uisfir, Pe- 
rish t a dcsciibes it as being drawn from between the hills of 
Mandiii and Sarruor, according to Briggs; hut the former 
naiqc is read as Mandnli by Dow, and as Mandir by Sir 
Henry Elliot. As this canal still exists, we know that it was 
drawn from the Jumna opposite Faizabad, where the river 
bursts through tho Siwiilik range of hills, which has always 
formed the boundary of Sarinor to the, south, and which we 
know wa*s the northern boundary of Srughna in the 
time of II wen Thsang. I am, therefore, strongly inclined to 
identify Mditdal or Mdndalpitr with tho Man dir or Mandnli 
of Perishta. If this identification be admitted, we have a 
proof that the ancient name of Srughna had been supplanted 
by that of Maudul as early as the reign of Firuz Tughlak. 
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I can find no trace of either name in tho Ain Akbari, from 
which 1 infer that Mandal had already become a small place, 
and was then a dependency of Khiziabad. Mon dal is 
erroneously entered in Sheet No. 48 of the Atlas Map as 
Anidul, under which name it will be found in the map 
along with s ugh at 20 miles to the north-west of Salihran- 
pur, and about Ihe same distance almost due west from the 
aueiout town of Bchat. 

XXX. H ARID WAR, OR GANGADWARA. 

From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to the banks of tho Ganges in the direction of Mo-ti-jm-lo 
or Madawar, which was on the east hank of the river, and 
which T have already identified with Madawar or Manddwar, 
1) miles to tho north of Bijuor in Iloliilkhand. II wen 
Thsatig docs not give any details of the route by which lie 
travelled ; but from his subsequent account of the town ©f 
JJo-t/u-lo, or Mdynva, the present ; ^4ityapur, at the head of 
the Ganges Canal, it would seem that'he must have visited 
Jlaridwar. In either case the distance from Sugh to the 
Ganges is at lead double the true amount. I marched this 
road myself via iSaluiranpiir and Kaukhal, and I found the 
distance from Sugh to llaridwar mymjdy Go miles. If the 
pilgrim travelled direct to Maddw a^JpP^rnnpgfrf Demand 
aud the Sukba Tal Gluit, the disfcfne£ to tlie Gamges' ggB^ji 
be exactly the same. I feel satisfied, therefore, 

'lhsang s recorded distance ol 80Q * kt 3 or. 133^ tldlos>tWSr oj 
some mistake been doubled, and that we should ifceordingjy 
read 4 (JO li, or GO?, miles, which is the precise 
lie W'ould have travelled by cither route. 

Itw r en Tlisang describes the town of Mo-yu-lo as situated 
on the cast hank of tho Gauges, which is undoubted^ - a 
mistake, as he specially notes that G«»rjddtcdva was a 
short distance from tho town.* There is no notice of Humd- 
icdru, which, indeed, would seem to have risen on the 
of May a pur. Both Ahu Rilnm and Kasliid-ud-dm mention 
only GangndwarA. Kalidas also i his Mcghaduta says 
nothing of llaridvvfira, although lie mentions Knnkhal; hut 
as his contemporary Amanisinha gives riahnapudt as one of 
the synonymes of the Ganges, it is certain that the legend of 


* Jukui’j lh\cu*s Tluui& II*, i5^0, 
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its rise fiom Vishnu’s foot is as old as the 5th century. I 
infer, however, that no temple of tho Vishnupada had been 
erected don n to the time of Abu Itih&n. Tho first allusion 
to it, of which I am aware, is by Sharf-ud-din the 
historian of Timur, who says, that tho Ganges issues from 
tho hills by tho pass of Con-pale, which I take to be tho 
same as Koh-pain , or tho “ hill of the feet” (of Vishnu), 
as the great bathing gliat at tho Gang.tdvva.ra temple is called 
Patri Ghat, and tho hill above it Pairi Paha)'. In the time 
of Akbar, tho name of Uaridvutr was well known, as Abul 
Kazl speaks of vulgo llaridw&r, on the Ganges,” as 

being considered holy for 18 kos in length.* In the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom Cor) at, who informed 
Chaplain Terry that at •* Handled ra, the capital of Si ha, the 
Ganges flowed amongst large rocks with a pietty full cur- 
rent. ”t In 1790 the town was visited by llardwieke who 
calls it a small place situated at the base of the lulls. In 
1808 Itapcr describes it as v cry inconsiderable, having only 
one street, about 15 feet in breadth, and a furlong and-a-half 
(or three-eighths of a mile) in length. It is now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile in length, but tlieio is 
still only one street. 

There is a dispute between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of the^e deities gave birth to the Ganges. 
In the Vishnu PuranaJ it is stated that the Ganges ha* its 
lise ‘“in the nail of the great foe of Vishnu’s lelt foot and 
the Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the Ua\ i-Li-rh<ir<nt, or 
Uari-kl-pmn (Vishnu’s foot-prints) as indisputable ev ulenco 
of the truth of their belief. Ou the other hand, the Sana') 
argue that the proper name of the place is Jlara-dirara, or 
“ Siva’s gate,” and not llari-thiora . It is admitted aKo in 
the Vishnu Punma that the Alahoumda (or ( ast bianeh of 
the Gang* s) “ was borne by Mah.kleva upon bis head.” Hut 
in spite of these authorities l am inclined to believe that the 
present names of liar id war and JLaradwfir are modern, and 
t hat the old town near the Gangadvviira temple was Md>/d- 
2 >ura. Hwen Thsang, indeed, calls it 3fo-yi>-/o or J hii/itm, 
but the old ruined town between Ilaridwar and Kan klml is 
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still called MO}jdpn)\ and tlie people point to the old temple 
oi Jldi/d Deci as the true oiigin oJ‘ its name. It is quite 
possible, hoAveAcr, that the town may also have hern called 
as the neighbourn woods -'till swarm with 
thousands of peacocks ( Jhn/iiraJ, a hose shrill calls 1 heaid 
both morning and evening. 

llwen Thsang describes tlu* town as about 20 //, or 3 1 , 
miles in ci remit, and a cry populous. This account corre- 
sponds \ery closely with the extent of the old city of -.Me ta- 
pin';!, ns jiointed out to me by tlie people.* These tiaees 
extend from the bed of a torrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modern temple of Parvvamith to the old fort of 
Raja Ren on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7>o00 feet* 
Tlu* hnadtli is irregular, but it could not have been more 
than 3. 000 foot at the south end. and at the north end, where 
the Siw.dih Hills approach the river, it must have been con- 
tracted to 1.000 tort. 3 hose dimensions gne tl circuit of 
1!) 000 fcc r , oi i. dher more than 3 miles. ”\\ it bin these limits 
theie are the ruins of an old tort, 7 o< > fed s<puire, attiibuted 
to Raja Ben, and ->eveial loitv mounds cov<*red with 
broki n hiicks, of which tin* largest and most conspicuous is 
irmmdutO'lv aboAe the canal bridge. There are also three 
old temples (kdieated to Xuro'iuiHt-btlo to Jld;/ '-/Mn, and to 
Bhaiia\,i. The <*< lehiated ghat, called the Pttiri or ‘*icet 
glint,” is nlfogi ther outside these limits, being upwanls of 
2,000 feet to the north-easi of Urn Sarwan.ith temple. 
The antiquity of the place is uiulonl \>d, not o* v from the 
extensive foundations of large bricks which are verywhere 
visible, and the nmuevous fragments of ancient sculpture 
accumulated about the temples, but trom the gnat a arid y 
ol the old coins similar to those oi Sugh, w hich arc found 
here e\ erv year. 

The temple of Xm'th /<aio-s//ii y or XOrutnnm-huU, is made 
of bricks, *1^ inches square and 2t inclus thick, and is 
plastered on the oufshh . Colleen d around it are numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the stones 
has belonged to tin* deeply-carved, cuspcd roof of o v older 
temple. Amongst the broken seulptim , J was able to identify 
only one small liguve of Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendant**. 
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The temple of Mdyd-Dcvi is built entirely of stone, 
and, from tho remains of an inscription over the entrance 
door- way, I think it may boas old as the 10th or 31th 
century. The principal statue, which is called MAy.l-l)evi, 
is a three-headed and four-armed fcmalo in the act of hilling a 
prostrate figure. In one of the hands l recognised the dud r<t, 
or discus, in another there was an object like a human head, 
and in a third hand the trisvl. This is certainly not the figure 
of May a Devi, the mother of Buddha, nor is ft exactly that 
of any goddess with which I am acquainted, ft corresponds 
best with the iigwres of Dttryd, but if tho name assigned to 
it is correct, tho ligure must be that of tho Pa uranic Mtbja- 
Dcvi, who, according to the Bhagavata, was the u energy of 
the supreme, and by her, whose name is M.H.i, tlie Lord made 
the universe." But the action ot the liguie is most decided- 
ly opposed to this identification, and 1 am therefore inclined 
to o-sjga the statue to Dvryd the consort of Sn a, to u horn 
Vishnu give his discus, and Si\ a his tiidiiit. This attribu- 
tion is the more probable as there is close beside it a squatted 
male figure uitli eight arms, winch can only lie Siva, and on 
the outside ol tho temple there is a Ltnyam, and a statue of 
the bull Nandi. Tlioic is also a liagment of a large iemale 
statue, which may possibly have been Maya- Devi, but it 
was too imperfect for recognition. As there was nothin y 
about tho temple to give any clue to its identification, 1 
can only conjecture that tho. original figure of Minin- Dm 
must hate been destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards occupied by the votaiies 
of Siva. 

Outside the modern temple of Sarvvanatli I found a 
statue of Buddha seated in abstraction under the llodlu 
tree, and accompanied by two standing and two living 
figures. On the pedestal there was a wheel with a lion on 
each side as suppoiters, and as the figure w r as apparently 
naked, I conclude that it represents Aik Andi/ltu, the 
first of the tvvcnty-l'our Jain Hierarchs. 

.At tho present day the great object of attraction to 
pilgrims is the '•mall temple of (Sunyihlu or<>, or “gate of 
the Ganges,” immediately below tho famous bathing ghat 
called linn hi Chm'un, or Ilnn-ko-Pain. The original stone 
with the duo an, or “ foot-marks of Vishnu,” is said to have 
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disappeared under the water some time ago, but a second is 
now at l ached to the upper wall of the glut. Close by in a 
small temple is a well called Brohmdkrnd, which is most 
probably the same that was noticed by ilwen Titian g in 
A. D. 03 1, but the *• great temple” of bis days has long ago 
disappeared. The ghat itself is a very small one, being only 
3 1 feet wide at lop, and SO feet at bottom, with a flight of 
30 steps to the water. The period of annual bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims rush frantically down this narrow 
passage < o secure the advantages of early immeiMon. For 
the convenience of bathers a glnit is said to have been built 
here by the celebrated Man Singh, hut this had gradually 
become ruinous, and in the beginning of the present century 
the descent to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons were killed or drowned every year. In I Sit) the 
rush of pilgrims was so great that no hss than 130 people 
lost their me*, including several of the British sepov guards 
v ho were borne down hv the pressure of the crowd. This 
catastrophe aroused the Government, and in the following 
year the present gh.il was built to prevent a recurrence of 
such accidents. The work was entvus.od to Captain Do Undo 
o< the 1C nsrineoi*!*. whose name is still remembered by the 
people as Durr bit !u b. 

The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
sun enters the constellation of Aries. Bat ; ] is day no 
longer corresponds with the vernal solstice, as .ho Hindu 
calendar ignores any correction for the precision of the 
equinoxes. Their new \ oar’s day has accordingly gradually 
receded fioiu the true period, until the dilferoueeis now as 
much as 21 days, tin* great bathing day having been for 
many year 1 * past on the 11th of April. It is necessary to 
point this out, as Mr. Thornton, in his Gazetteer, states 
that the bathing day is a lived period corresponding with 
the 10th of April. Thi* was the ease in lh0°, when llaper 
was present at the annual fair; but in 1706, when Ilaidwieke 
was present, the moment, lor hat bin. ** fell on the ('veiling 
of the Sth of April.”* A reference to Prinsep's table's shows 
that in 1700 the Sttukrrulr. or period of the sun's entrance 
into Aries, according to the Hindu reckoning, occurred on 
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Friday, the 8th of April, at 30 (fhoris and 10 ))<das. This 
Is equivalent to 0 (/Jku'is and 10 pubt#, or 1 00 minutes a Tier 
0 p. Ai., that is, b-tO r. w. But as the moment of entry was 
beyond 30 ft ha r in, or half a day, the ei\il > ear did not 
begin until the following day, Saturday, the Oth of Apul, 
as is also shown in l’liusep’s tables, 

Every twelfth year, when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of Iv’nnldm or Aquarius, the assemblage of pilgrims 
is much greater, and the festival is called (In' Kniiihlfi-Mala, 
or “Fair of Aquarius ’’ Oneol those greater [airs was visitt d 
by llardwieke in 17‘d<>, and a second by [taper in At 

these part ieulai periods tin' merit of bathing is considered 
much greater, hut no one emild give me au\ reason for this 
belief. The well-known advantages supposed to he domed 
from bathing in the (lunges are the cleansing from all sins, 
which are supposed to he washed away by the pm living 
waters of the holy stream. This belief was as strong in 
A. D. (13t as it is now. linen Thstmgstah s that the (hmgt s 
was tin'll called Unhilbhoih ,i, or " the vein propitious, ’ and 
that lmndn'ds of thousands of people assembled t •> batin' m 
it for the obtainment of religious merit, and for tin* 1 11 u’<'- 
ment of sin. He adds that even a criminal who b itln's in it 
is purified from his sin, and that if the ashes of a dead luati 
are cast into its stream, his next birth will be fmtunate. 
Four centuries later in the time of Mahmud a similar aen unt 
is given by Otbi, and ogiin four centuries later it is repeated 
bv Shall’ ud-din. the historian of Timur. This helii f is fuliv 

* A 

borne out by the statements of t lie Fur.mas, ns, tor instance, 
in the Vishnu, which s,u s that "the offences of unv man 
who bailies in this rlv* r are immediately expiated.” * 

(J/hiri-hhr i,'» is also ei'h'hrated in flic 1’iu.inas as the 
.scene of /h(/, 'Im’v s.-iorifiee, to \v hieh lie neglected to invito 
Siva, the husband of his daughter Safi, But flit' daughter, 
in spite of Siva's warning, determined to attend the sterifiec, 
at which she wa> so much shocked by her father's ihsiespeet 
that she proceeded to the hank of the (iang<s *• in deep 
allliction, and there forsook her bodv’’ according to tile 
Jinih, t >a Ihuuna, or “ liy her own splendour con- 

sumed her hidj” aeeoidingto the I’adma Pur.iun.f Foraged 
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l)y Satis’h (loath Siva immediately dolermined to spoil Dak- 
ota's fcacrifme, and acc«)rdiimly lu* produced Vira-Hh.ulra, 
sc tho ollVpriug ol’ Jit's vv rath,” tv ho attacked J)aksha and 
defeated him.* According to Urn most popular form of the 
legend, which is jpeen in the and llluhjarolo, Vjru- 

bhadra cut off Duksha’s bead and threw if. into flie fire. 
When the (ray was over, and Siva had restored tho dead to 
lito. the head of Oukshu, which had been consumed, was 
replaced by that of a treat, or ram, with which ho is invari- 
ably represented in all tho sculptures that I have semi. The 
spot where Daksha is said to have pioparod his sacrifice is 
now marked by the temple of ])<<L sV/esa/vo’o, a form of Siva, 
as A irahhadra, or the “ lord of Dahlia.’’ ft is on the hank 
of the river at the Miuth end of Iviukhal, and 2 1 , miles below 
th(> J’airi (ihtl. The temple has oii^imlly been domed, but 
the dome was broken by a decayed Jfmian tree, which 
has now db t, % 'nred. Tlie construction of the dome, bow- 
0 , or, shows that the temple is of filer da*e than the Muham- 
madan conquest. In front ol tho temple there is a small 
sipra-e huiMn"r, eontainitui a hidl. w hieh was presented hv 
the l’sji of \ep,Vi in 1770, or A 1). This. Around 

the DukdnMvaru temple there is a irmup of other small fanes, 
hut none ol them aie of any inures! or antiquity. 

\\\i. Mommtu. or \mi had hay \,.ta. 

7/mv'i /'(-_/ is a small min'd foil on the of. >' of the 
llolulkh mil 1 arui, (> miles to the uor f h-east of Najibabad, 
and 011 the east side of the road leading to Kotdw.ira. Tho 
fori is ohloim in shape, beuiq sOO f’et from north to south, 
and (525 l'< et from east to w\st. 'I m* 1 .imparts and ditch am 
still traceable wuh some dulieultv, n. tho whole place is 
covered with thick tree jumral, ami dense i*rass vising to t 
and 5 feet in htiyhf. The entrance, which was near tho 
middle of the cast side, is still coven d In the remains of au 
out-work. The ram pans stdl have a he'mht of trom 15 feet 
above the country, and the ditch still lets a depth of ah. ml 3 
tiet. 'Hit' mass of the interior is rated about 7 or S loot 
above the count vy. The ditch is <i ( ) fed broad at bottom, and 
the outer side is covered In a fausst braio, thodistnnoo from the 
iu*'in rampart to the outer rampart briny; 120 feet. Tortious 
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of the brick-walls arc still to be traced, although digging has 
been going on for many years to supply bricks to the neigh- 
bouring villages. The bricks are of large size being 13 \ by 

by 2J inches. Near the middle of the east side there is a 
lofty mound called Sing ft, a name which is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Shir-f/arhi , or the tiger’s house. But this etymology 
I believe to be of late date, that is since the desertion of the 
fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. 1 put up a 
spotted deer and five j an gal fowls in the midst of the grass. 
The Shigri mound has a height of 35 feet above the interior 
level, and of 4*3 feet above the plan. Towards the top, where 
tho bracks are exposed, 1 counted from 15 to 20 regular 
courses, but I was unable to discover whether the original 
shape was square or round. From the solid appearance of 
the mound at top, I infer that the whole mass is similar, and 
therefore that the Shigri mound is the ruin of an old 
Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken slat m» in a soft 
dark grev sandstone much neat her- worn. 1 found also a 
piece ot carved stone, and a number of stone boulders. Ac- 
cording to the people, the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sues, wrought and unwrought, but the 
whole have beeu carried away to Pntbavgarh. which, indeed is, 
said to derive its name of “ the stone tort” ftom the quanti- 
ty of the stone used in its construction. The stone thine s 
of gods and goddesses are said to have supplied all ttie 
temples in XajibAlud. 

Of the history of Moradbaj, or Mayuvadhwoja. nothing is 
known. The people believe that lit 4 was an ancient Kaja, 
and that, his son was Pita-Dhaj, or Pila-Dhuaja, who lived 
about the time of the Pandns. The name of Moradbaj is 
well known in the north of Oudh, and there also he is said 
to have been a contemporary of the PAndits ; but a genea- 
logy is given which makes him the fourth predecessor of 
Svlirxlnl, who was the antagonist of Sa\ id 8.11. ir of Balia- 
raieh. it the Moradbaj of Jiohilkhand is the same person 
as the Moradbaj of Oudh, the date of his fort cannot possibly 

be older than the latt'-r half of tho ninth cmiturv. 

* 

XWII. CHATIMt Jilirj. 

Ghnhif JVnij, or the “ four armed,” is the name given 
by the people to an old fort situated in the very heart ot tho 
Tarai, midway between liuDiptir and Xaiui Tal, and about 
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six miles io the cast of tlic high road. The name was imposed 
by the villagers on the discovery of a four-armed stone figure 
amongst the ruins of a stone temple. The ruins lie to the 
east of the villages of Maholi and Dalpur, and between the 
.lonar Nadi and the Kakrola Nadi. The j an gal is so dense, 
and the tigers so numerous, that it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous to trace these ruins, which extend over several miles. 
The most prominent portion of them is a ruined fort, about 
1,000 feet square, with earthen ramparts 10 or 12 lcet high, 
and from 80 to 100 feet thick. There is an entrance on the 
west side near which there is a ruined mound of some height, 
apparently the remains of a stone temple. To the west of 
the fort there is a group of four mounds from 10 to 18 feet 
in height, in one of which the Cliatur JJliuj statue was found. 
Still further to the west towards the ullages of .Malioli and 
Dalpur there arc other mounds, with se\ oral tanks and walls 
and the trace*- of numerous foundations. The bricks scatter- 
ed about the plain are ot large size, 12 hy 0 by 2 inches. 
Nothing whatever is known about these ruins, but I will 
take an early opportunity of exploring them, as they promise 
to be of much interest. 





Report of tlie Archaeological Surveyor to the Government of India during 

season 1864-65- 
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Du king the past three years my researches have 
extended over the various districts of Northern India, from 
the Gandak on the east to the Indus on the west, embracing 
the anoieut provinces of Magmlha or Bihar, Mithtta or 
Tirhut, Ayodhya or Oudh, Panchdla or Rohilkhand, Antar - 
•bed a or the Gangetic Doab, and Kuruhhetra or Thanesar, ail 
lying to the east of the Satlaj, and the two great provinces 
of Mmlra-d^sa and SindhuSauvira lying between the Satidj 
and Indus, which form the present Panjabi During the sea- 
son of 1861-05 my researches were confined to- the districts 
lying between the Jumna and the Narbada, which formed 
part of the ancient Madhya-deM, or x( middle country,” 
which is now commonly knows as Central India. 'Within 
these limits my enquiries h&VC bees very successful in 
throwing light on the interesting Ins&fics of "the- Chohans 
©f Ajmer and Kbichiwftra, the Kadduyahas of Narwat, 
Gwalior and Jay pur, and ' fh© •Qh^deJs - of Khaj uralio add 
Mahoba. The different 'cities' ddjf other-places of interest 
are described in the following order, ^beginning at Z?aw’$,v©jt; 
the north-west and dosing with l^iaJkt’DC the north-east^. - 

1. Bairdt, or YfS£ dta. 

II. Amber, \ 

III. Dhundbdfjior'Jaypur. 

IV. Ajmer, cft'Ajayamera. 

V. Cliandrdvati, or J h&lra Patan. 

V r T. Dhammir. 

Vll. Kholvi. 

Mil Sfirangpur. 

IX. Mhau Maidan. 

X. Jliarkou, or Baj rang- garb. 

XI. Mftyftna, or Majapura. 

XII. Kulharas. 

X I II. Ranod, or Narod. 

XIV. Nalapura, or Nanvar. 

XV. llimatgarh. 

XVI. Gwaliiir, or Gwalior. 
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XVTI NurabAd. 

XV l IT. K ut war, or Kumantalpuri. 

XIX. Suhaniya. 

XX. Buri-Chanderi. 

XXI. Chandcri. 

XXII. Khajuvaho. or Khajur.tya. 

XXII I. Mahoba, or M allot sava-uagara. 

I. 1$ YI RAT, OR YAIUAT 

In his account of the geography of Northern India 
the celebrated Abu Itilun makes the city of X drain the 
starting point of three dilferent itineraries to the south, the 
south-west and the west. This ])laee has not been identified 
by M. Jtcinaud, the learned historian of ancient India, Imt 
its true locality has been accurately assigned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaypur. Its position also jm/./h'd Sir Jinny 
Elliot, who says, however, that, with one exception, “Nar- 
war sat is ties all the requisite conditions. 5 ' Jhil this posi- 
tion is quite untenable, as will be seen by the proofs which 
I am jiow about to brim* forward in support of its identifi- 
cation with Xdrdyan , the capital of liairat or Maisya. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, II wen Tbsa no:, the 
capital of the kingdom of l'o-li-yr-lo-lo, which M. ITeinaud 
has identitied with Pdryd(ra or Jinimt, was situated at 500 
//, or 83] miles, to the west of Mathura, and about SdO fi, 
or 13d’, miles, to the south-west (read south-east) of the 
kingdom of >S In'-lo-tvAo, that is, of baiadnt, or the Sutlaj.f 
The bearin'* and distance from Mathura point unequivocally 
to Puird/, the ancient capital of Matsua, as the city of linen 
Thsamj’s narrative, although it is upwards of 100 miles 
farther to the south of Ivullu than is recorded hv tho 
pilgrim. ( 

Abu llilian, the contemporary of Mahmud, places 
Kurd, hi, the capital of Karzdt, at 28 parasangs to the West of 
Mathura, § which, taking the parasang at 3.] miles, would 
make the distance OS miles, or 1 1 miles in excess of the 

• Mnli urn in 1 it fit u n«n j , by LX .v >p, I t bO, —nof< 
f Jubtu’s Jlm.i Thfr.n*', II, JUo 
X • *i»y Ah i .if <■»( • a i »| Jiy oi Imlu, j , 1 1 i 
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measurement ol‘ Ilwon Thsnng. But as tlie narratives of 
1 he dillerent Muhammadan historians leave no douhl of the 
identity of Sard no, the capital of Korz/U, with Kuruyuiut, 
the capital of Jinivdf, this difference in the recorded distance 
from Mathura is of little moment. Accordin'? to Abu Biliuu, 
A r arthta or Boz nun was called A drdyun by the Musalnians, a 
name whicli still exists in Ndvdyoopov, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-east of BairiU itself. Eroin Kanoj to Xarana 
Aim Bih.ui gives two distinct routes, the lirst direct cid 
Mathura, being 50 pamsangs or U)G miles, and tlie other to 
the south of the Jumna being 88 parasangs or 308 miles. * 
The intermediate stages of the latter route are, 1st, J.sl, 18 
parasangs or 00 miles; 2nd, Bokiuo, 17 parasangs or 59 \ 
miles; 3 vd, Jandova, 18 parasangs or 03 miles; \th , 
liojoovi, either 15 or 17 parasangs, 5 1 or 501 miles, and, 3 ih, 
Jlo:o/m or Navd/io, 20 parasangs or 70 miles. As the 
direction of the first stage is specially recorded to have been 
to the south-west of Kanoj, it may he at once identified with 
the Axsui (lin'd on the Jumna, 0 miles to the south of Etawa, 
and about (50 miles to the south-west of Kanoj. Tlie name 
of the second stage is written iso hint for which, hv the 
simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose to read 
Bohuo/o, which is the name of a very larire and famous 
ruined town situated 25 miles to tlie north of Gwalior, of 
which some account will he given in the present report, 
its distance from the Assai Ghat is about 50 miles. The 
third stage, named Joiidora by M. lleinaud, and ('hundra by 
8iv ILonn Elliot, T take to he Hindoo. Its distance from 
S ah an hi by the Klietii Ghat on the Chambal River is about 
70 miles. The fourth stage, named Bajori, still exists under 
the same name, 12 miles to the south-wist of JJachrri, and 
about 50 mill's to the north-west of Ilindou. Erom thence 
to Kara in pur and Bairai the road lies altogether through the 
hills of Alwar or M.ieheri, which makes it dillieull to ascer- 
tain the exact distance. By measurements on the litho- 
graphed map of eight miles to the inch, 1 make the distance 
to lx* about 00 miles, which is suiliciently near the 20 para- 
sangs or 70 miles of Abu Bihau's account. 

According to the other itineraries of Ahu Bihan, Nova /to 
was 25 para siings to the north of Chit or in Mewar, 50 
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parasangs to the cast of Multan and 60 parasangs to the north- 
cast of Anhalwara.* The hearings of these places from 
BairAt are all sufficiently exact, but the measurements arc 
more than one-half too short. For the first distance of 25 
parasangs to Cliitor, I would propose to read 05 parasangs 
or 227 miles, the actual distance by the measured routes of 
the Quarter Master General being 217 J miles. As the 
distance of Chitor is omitted in the extract from Abu Ililum, 
which is given by 'Rashid-ud-din, if is probable that there 
may have been some omission or confusion in the original of 
the Tarikh-i-llind, from which lie copied. The erroneous 
measurement of 50 parasangs to Multan is, perhaps, excus- 
able on the ground that the direct routo through the desert 
being quite impassable lor an army, the distance must have 
been estimated. The error in the distance of AnhalwAia I 
would explain by referring tire measurement of GO para^oiys 
to Chitor, which lies about midway between BairAt and 
Anhalwfira. From a comparison of all these different 
itineraries I hare no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Bazdna or Nardna, the capital of Kuvziit or CJuzrdl, with 
Ndrdyanapur, the capital of Bairat ox Vat rat a. In LYnshta 
the latter name is written either lubrdt as in Dow, or hat rdf 
as in Briggs, both of w hich names are an easy misreading of 
Wairdt or Virdt. as it would hare been wiitteu bv the 
Muhammadans. 

Viral, the capital of Maf\t/a, is celehialed in Hindu 
legends as the abode of Kaja Virata, where the the lAuulus 
spent their exile of 12 years from Dilli or lndrapiastha. 
The country was also famous for the \alour of its people, 
as Manu directs that the ran of an arm v should be com- 
posed of “men bom in Kurukshetra near Indraprastba, in 
Mat ay a or Virdta, in Pan ch Ala or Kanra-lvubja, and In 
Surasena of the district of Mathura.” f- The residence of 
Bliim Pandit is still shown on the top of a long lorv rocky 
hill about one mile to tbe north of the town. The hill is 
formed of enormous blocks of coarse gritty quartz, which 
are much rveather-rvorn and rounded on all the exposed 
sides. Some of these blocks’havc a singlo straight face sloping 
inwards, the result of a natural split, of which advantage 
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has boon taken to form small dwellings by the addition of 
rough stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the BhUn- 
yvpha or Bhim’s cave, which is formed by rough walls added 
to Ihc overhanging face of a huge rock about GO feet in 
diameter and 15 feet in height. Similar rooms, but of 
smaller sue, are said to have been the duellings of Bhim's 
brothers. The placo is still occupied by a few Brahmans, 
who profess to derive only a scanty subsistence from the 
offerings of pilgrims, a statement which is lather belied by 
their nourishing appearance. Just below Bh ini’s cave a 
wall has been built across a small hollow to retain the rain 
w ater, and the fragments of rock have been removed from 
a fissure to form a tank, about 15 feet long by 5 feet broad 
and 10 feet deep; but at the time of my visit, on the 10th 
of November, it was quite dry. 

The present town of Bair.lt is situated in the midst of a 
circular \allev surrounded bv low bare red hills, which have 
long boon fsmnms for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south of Delhi, and 11 miles to the north of Jaipur.* 
The main entrance to the valley is on the north-west, along 
the hank of a '■mall stream which drains the basin and 
forms one of the principal feeders of the Ban CJnugn. The 
valley is about 2 \ miles in diameter, and trom 71 to 8 miles 
in circuit. The soil is generally good, and the trees, and 
more especially the tamarinds, are very tine and abundant. 
Baiv.U is situated on a mound of ruins, about one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, or upwards of 2.^ miles in 
circuit, of which the present town does not occupy more 
Ilian one-lourth. The surrounding fields arc covered with 
broken pottery and fragments of slag from the ancient 
coppery works, and the general aspect ol the valley is of a 
copper n d colour. The old city called Batratixigar, is said 
to have been quite deserted for several centuries until it was 
re-pcopled about GOO j cars ago, most probably during the 
long and prosperous reign of Ahbar. The town was certain- 
ly in existence in Akbar’s time, as it is mentioned by Abul 
.Fazl in the Aiu-Akbari, as possessing very profitable copper 
mines. A number of largo mounds, about half a mile to the 
east and immediately under the hill, arc said to hat e formed 
part of the old city ; but, both from their position and 
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appearance, T am inclined to think that they must he tin 
remains of some large lcligious establishment. At present 
the surface remains consist ol rough stone loundat ions emly , 
as the whole 1 of the squared stones lui\e been used in build- 
ing the houses of (lie modern toyyn. The number of housis 
in BaiiAt is populaily reckoned at 1,100, ol which 000 are 
said to belong to Gatu* Brahmans, 100 to Agniw.il Banijas, 
200 to Alinas, and the lemaining 200 to various other races. 
Allowing the usual a\erago of lire persons to each house 
the population of Bairat will amount to 7,000 poisons. 

The earliest historical notice of Baiiat is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim, llwen Thsang, in A. 1). (5151.* Aeeoiding to 
him, the capital was 11 or 15 It, or just 21 miles, in circuit, 
which coricsponds almost exactly with the si/e oJ the aneii nt 
mound on which the present town is built. The people 
W’cre bray e and hold, and the ir king, yvlio was of the iaec 
Fei-ifie, either a J'oim/a or a lion, llajput, was famous toi 
h’ courage and skill in yyar. The place still possessed 
t-'int Buddhist monast<iio», hut thej yyeie much lunn <1, 
a l the number of monks yvas small. The Hiahmaus ol 
dhuvnt sects, about 1,000 in number, possessed 12 temples, 
but heir follow cis were numerous, as the bulk ot the popu- 
latioi is deseiihcd as heretical. Judging trom the si/^ ot 
the tcvn as noted by It wen Thsang, the population could 
not iaxe been less than tour times the present number, m 
Q hfUt 530,000, of whom the’ ledlowcis ot Buddli i may 

I 3 ’ i 

Uve amounted to one-fourth. I hay o deduced this number 
from the fact that tlu' Buddhist monasteibs would appear 
to liaye held about 100 monks each, and, as those 1 o( Baiiat are 
said to hay e been much ruined, the number of monks in llwen 
Th sang’ s time could not have exeet d< d 50 pen* monastery, 
or 100 altogether. As each Buddhist immk begged liis 
bread, the number of Buddhist families could not lone been 
less tlian 1,200, allowing three families tor the suppoit ot 
each monk, or altogether about (5,000 lay Buddhists in addi- 
tion to the 100 monks. 

The no\l hisloiioal notice of Bail fit occurs timing the 
reign of Mahmud ot Ghazni, who imadod the country in 
A. XI. 100 or A. l>. 1000, when (he llaja submitted. But his 
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submission was oflittle avail, ns bis eounlry was again invaded 
in the spring A. IL. 401. or A. 1). 101 t, wlion the Hindus 
were defeated alter a bloody conflict. According to Aim 
Ilihan the town was destroyed and the people retired far 
into flic interior. < By Ferishta this invasion is assigned to 
the year A. II. HO or A. D. 1022, when the Icing, hearing 
that (he inhabitants of two hilly tracts, named KuinU and 
JSYwdiu (or Uairdt and Wuaynn), still continued t lie wor- 
ship of idols (or lions in some manuscripts), resolved to 
compel them to embrace the Muhammadan faith. j- The 
place was taken and plundered hv Amir-Ali. who found an 
ancient stone inscription at Isauiyan, which was said to 
record that the temple of Xarayan had been built 10,000 
a cars previously. As this inscription is aho mentioned by 
i he contemporary historian, Otbi, we may accept the tact of 
the discoA cry of a stone record in characters so ancient that the 
Brahmans of that day were unable to read them. J think it 
highly proL.ibk that ’this is tlio famous’ inscription of Asoka 
that was at towards discovered by Major Burt on the top of 
a hill at Bail .'it, and which now graces the museum of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

The hill on Avhicli the inscription was found forms a 
conspicuous object about one mile to the south-west ol the 
town. It is about 200 feet high, and is still known by the 
name of lhjoh-Tohdr, or “ Inscription Hill,” and the paved 
pas> immediately beneath it, whieh leads towards Jay pur, is 
called Bijak (lliat. The mass of the hill is composed of 
enormous blocks of grey granite intersected with thick 
Aeins and smaller blocks of reddish or salmon-colored 
granite. The ruins on the top of the hill consist of 
two contiguous le\cl platforms <ach 100 ft et square, whieh 
are thickly covered with broken bricks and the remains 
of brick walls. The bricks arc of large si/e, 10] inches 
broad and from to t inches thick. The western or upper 
platform is 30 feet higher than the eastern or lower one. 
in the centre of the upper platform there is a large mass 
of rocks whieh is said to have been dug into by the Maharaja 
of Javpur Avitlmtif any discovery being made. On examining 
this mass it appeared to me that it mustliaAC been the 
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coro around which a brick stupa had boon constructed, 
and that the relic chamber would have been formed in 
a crevice or excavation of the rock. The approach to this 
platform was on the south side, where I traced the remains 
of a large entrance with a flight of stone steps. On all four 
sides there are ruins of brick walls which once formed the 
chambers of the resident monks of this large monastery. 

In the middle of the lower platform there is a square 
chamber which was laid open by the Maharaja’s excavations. 
From its size £ judged it to bo the inteiior of a temple. 
Close beside it, on the east, there is a gigantic mass of rock, 
73 feet in length, which is lamilarly known amongst the 
jieople by the name of Top, or “ the Cannon,” to which at a 
distance it bears some resemblance. This rock slopes gently 
backwards, and as the upper end projects considerably beyond 
the base, its appearance is not unlike that of the mu/./le" of a 
great gun, somewhat elevated and thrust forward beyond the 
wheels of its carriage. Under this part of the rock a small 
room has been formed by the addition of rough stone walls 
after the fashion of the chamber on the opposite hill called 
JBhim gttpha. or “ Bliim’s Cave.” On all lour sides oi the 
platform there are the remains of brick walls which once 
formed the cells of the resident uiouks. 

These ruins on the lhjak-\n\\ 1 take to he the remains 
of two of the eight Buddhist monasteries, which were still 
in existence at the time of LI wen Thsang’s \isit in A. 1) 031. 
Their Buddhist origin is undoubted, as the famous inscription 
which w'as found on the lower platform distinctly reeoids 
the belief of the donor in the ancient Buddhist Triad of 
Buddha , Bharma, and Sou glut* These two monasteries, 
therefore, must have been inexistence at least as early as the 
time of Asoka in 250 33. when the inscription was en- 
graved. As the proclamation is specially addressed to the 
Buddhist assembly ofMagadha, we must suppose, as Burnout* 
has suggested, that copies were scut to all the greater Buddhist 
fraternities for the purpose of recording the enduring 
firmness of the king’s faith in the law of Buddha. The 
inscription must have been engraved on the spot, as the stone 
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is a piece of the same salmon-coloured granite, which forms 
so large a part of the Bijak hill. 

The great antiquity of the site of Bainit Is farther prov- 
ed by the numbeis of coins of a v» r\ early date that are 
found every jear amongst the ruins after the annual tains. 
During my slay I obtained specimens of cast copper coins 
without inscriptions, which, in my opinion, are certainly 
anterior to the time of .Alexander the fir eat. I obtained 
also a single specimen of one of the early Jlitrv coins, 
besides a number of Indo-Sev thiau copper coins, all of which 
are as eailv as the first eenliu^ of the 1 ’lirMian era. As I 
procured only one Muhammadan coin of B.tlilol, dated in 
A. II. SOS, or A. 1). I 100-0 1, I am inclined to believe iq the 
Native tradition that JJait.it was deserted for several centu- 
ries after its destruction hj Mahmud in A. 1). 1011. 

A Iradith i piescned by Tod ascribes there-building of 
tinii'iil under the name of f ijuijih'i' to Vtjuy the 

fourlli in d< scent from K.inakx n. But this is the mere 
abortion of a Rajput bud. which was evidently suggested 
bj the name/ The people of J5.iir.it know nothing what- 
ever of Vtjay (tablet, and neither history nor tradition place 
the (Jahlot race so tar to the north. In a Persian manu- 
script which 1 obtained at Chandcri, the celebrated Prithi 
Raj Chohitn is said to have ruled over W’hiunt Ihraih pre- 
vious to ascending the throne of Delhi, which was no doubt 
quite true, as B.iiuit lies about midvvaj between A-.ier, the 
early country of (be Choh.uis, and Dilli which bail lately 
been conquered by his grandfather, A isil.i Deva.t Wcknovv 
from 11 wen Tlisang that Bair.it had a king of its own in the 
beginning of the 7th eenturv, and as Die Muhammadans 
found a king reigning Dima 1 in A. 1) 101 1, it seems proba- 
ble that Buir.it may luu e formed an independent kingdom 
during the whole of the intei veiling period of four centuries. 
Of its earlier state we have no iceoviK whatever, but 1 am 
inclined to hazard a guc-stlmt the C W of Pliny, who inha- 
bited part of the hilly count r\ between tin* Jumna ami the 
Indus, may, perhaps, he the same mane as t lie l'cl-she of 
J1 wen Tlisang, which was the ea Ac of the king at the time 
of his visit, and which may he identified either with the 
trading faiui/d, or with the Rajput //(</.>•. 
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ir. AMBER. 

The name of Amber is said by Tod to be derived from 
“ Ambikeswar,’’ a title of Siva, whose symbol is iu the middle 
of a tank, or ktunL in the midst of the old town. The 
water coveis half Hit' fhiytiM, and a prophecy prevails “that 
when it is entirely submerged, the State of Amber will 
perish. 1 Tho tank of A tnbankhewtnut or AinbiUu^icnr still 
exists, and so does the State of Amber, although no Ungani 
is now to be seen ’ Indeed, the Brahmans of Amber denied 
that anj tnif/nm had ever existed in the tank, and they deriv ed 
the name from Ambarkho, or Ant bar Ik ha, as pronounecd in 
the north-west, the sou of MandMta, and kiu™ of Ayo- 
dh\a, and not from Antbikesu'om or Siva. The name 
of tint town also is attributed to the same prince, who founded 
it at the same time with the tank. Its full name is said 
to have been Aiiibankhancra, which was i>raduullv contracted 
to A nibble/' or Autht >\ 

The term Her or Nr>\ which is found attached to so mam 

• 

names in 1 la j put am. is stated b\ Tod to mean “a lull,” hut 
this meaning is certainlv erroneous, as at least oik -half (l 
tho plates so nanud stand in the open plain. L can instance 
the ci'lehrated fortress ot Bhutan r in ILariaua, the larite 
walled town of So/yunO', h* miles to the south of Jaipur, 
and the well known cih of Ajamr, all of the which 1 
hate mw If sra, and which are undoubtedly built on 
the le\oi plain: indeed, Tod himself furnishes the best 
proot of the erroneousness of In’s own derivation when lu* 
states that Aj//i<’i is also called Ajidurpr, for tlnry meat's 
“tort’’ and not a “hill,” although it must he admitted 
that it is usually applied to a “hill-fort.” But the fort 
oi ' uv A j uior is called Tdrayarh and Ut(alt-kt-ko f , 

and Utename of Ajmer is restricted to the town. (Jut of 
twenty-ei^ht places with names oiidimj in «e/’,w/er, or find 
that e\er\ one, without a single exception, refers to a walled 
town or ton, trom which f eonelude that such must he the 
true imauiim ot the term. Tod was no doubt mish'd partly 
by the nanu of the sacred mountain of Mura, which be 
adopt* d as the nmerie name fora lull, and partly by tho 
fact that many ot the places so named are actually situated 
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on hills. Thus Kumbhmer in Kajputana is a i*ill torhcss, 
hut Kumhhomev or Ku whiter , near Bharat pur, is simply a 
nmd fort built on the open plain. 

III. P1IUNDIIAR, Oil JAY PVR. 

The Ka j put State of Jay pur derives its name IVoin the 
modern eity, uhieh was founded by Sivrai-Jay Sinh in the 
beginning of the 18th century. The old name of the country 
was Dfuuidhdr, which Tod derives from “a ouce e< lehrated 
saorilieial tuoiuid (or d It and) at Johner,” where the (,'hohati 
king, Visala Deva, is said to have performed penance, lleio 
Tod is doubly Avrong, both iu bis etymology and his informa- 
tion, as the term for a mound is not dltundh, but dhoadho . 
and there is no mound of the hind at Jnbner. In one of the 
funeral inscriptions near Jaypur, T found the name of the 
eountiv Avritien Dhundtdwr, and, according to the local 
Brahmans, Dhandhu was a demon-king,. who was slain bv 
Satruglma, *be b. other of llama. But this is a mistake, as it 
was La\ana, the demon-chief of Matlmra, who was killed by 
Snhughnu. Dhundhu's cave still exists in the neighbouring 
bill at (lalta. 11 ho* or about J3 miles to the ea*>t ol Ja\pur. 
It is a natural fissure near the top of the hill. The stream 
immediately below the hill was called after him, the DhnndUn 
River, and the country on its banks was afterward', known as 
Dhviidhvii'dro or Dhuudltdr. In tho Purunas, the Asui a 
Dhundhu is said have been slain bv Jvuvaluv.iswa of the iSnlur 

I t 

race, who thereby obtained bis well known title of Dhaud/rt. 
mint, or “slayer of Dhundhu.” The demon hid himself 
beneath a sea of sand, which was dug up by Kuval.i, usAia and 
bis 21 sons, in spite of the fiery breath of the monster which 
consumed 18 of tliem.t II. II. Wilson has suggested that 
the legend probably originated “ in the occurrence ol“ >ome 
physical phenomenon, a 1 ; an earthquake or volcano but 1 
am rather inclined to attribute it to the vast sandy plains 
along both banks of the Dhundhu liner, from which the 
Avind raises clouds of smoke-like dust. Bishop lleber 
describes this part of the country as resembling a *' largo 
estuary, hut studded with rocky islands, whose sands aa ore 
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left hero by the receding tide.’** In another place ho speaks 
of it as a “ desolate plain of deep wind.” Of the western 
tract, Sir Erskiuc Perry says that he never “ travelled over 
80 miles of more waste "round which seemed irreclaimable 
from the nature of the soil, a deep sand.’ 1 

As the Kachkm'iha «? of Jay pur are emigrants from 
Gwalior and Nairn ar, their "oncology will he discussed when 
I come to describe these places in the Into r part of tlii*- 
report. The Kaehhwdhas lost Gwalior in the beginning of 
the 12th eenturv, and before the end of it tluu were iinnU 

* p + 

established in DhundliAr. 

I\. AJMER OR AJ-UMKR. 

The celebrated city of djotcr is situated at the norther i 
foot of tlie lofty bill-fort of Taut garb, two hundred and 
thirty miles to the south-west of Delhi, and tort j -eight miles 
to the south-west of Jay pur. It is enclosed by a well-built 
stone wall with the Usual battlements, and Jive loltv g ites in 
the modem style of Indnn architecture. The population 
is estimated at about 25, OuO persons, hut from the now ded 
appearance of the houses T think that it must he gie.di r, 
perhaps not less than .>0,000. Avery good u< n of tli< v 
city and joit will he found in Tod's K ijastlnn The solu- 
tion is strihinglv beautiful. To the math lies the gr at lak> 
of Ati<i-i>ng«r> entirely surrouiuh d by lulls; to the hit, in 
the midst of the open valley, the huge oblong 1 ike of Htsal- 
Deo, both of which are fed by the head wates of the Loni 
ltiver. To the wist rises the lofty fortress of r laiignh. 
hacked in the distance by the blue lulls of Ajiypul, 
which overlook the holy lake of Duskier or Beaknm-ie- 
Sthdu. 

The foundation of J/’tner, or yf jm/n>e>\ is universally 
attributed to the Chohan Pnnee A jay pal, who is gravely said 
1o have reigned before the time of the Malmbh iratn. Tod 
also aseiibes to him the erection of the fort of T.iragaih, or 
Bitoh-Koi ; hut, according to Jfui/i, the famous hard of the 
Khichi Chohfttis, both the Port and the lake were the work of 
Anoji, one of the sons of Wala Devn. [ Of the descendants 
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of Ajny pal nothing is known until Manik Roy, whoso date is 
fixed by n woll known memorial verso to the Sam vat year 
741 or *747, but of what ora is uncertain. Tod of course 
adopts the Sam vat of Vikrama. and brings the Cliohan Prince 
into collision with the early Muhammadans some* twenty 
years before the invasion of Sindh by Muhammad Rin Kasim. 
If any dependence is to be placed in the genealogy of the, 
(’Indians, which is given hy Chand in the Rrithi Raj Jldyas, 
then MAnik Hay must have reigned about A. I). bOO, allow- 
ing 15 years to each reign ; and if the date of the memorial 
\erso be referred to tin* Sake era, MAnik Ray's accession 
must be placed in A. 1). Sit) or 825. 1 am inclined, there- 
fore, to accept this late date, and to assign Manik Ray, who 
would appear to have been the real founder of tin* C'lioban 
power, to the beginning of the ninth century. Manik Kay. 
had 21 sons, who became the progenitors of the 21 branches 
of the Cliohan race, of whom the most famous are the 
Ixhichi , the Bh'hlovnK the Haro, the Drum, the Sonogario, 
and the ('holm it proper. In liis time the dominion of the 
('Indian hint's was extended to the great salt lake of Sdkam- 
hhari or Sihnbhar. from which they deii\ed their litle of 
Samhhari Rao. and which remained m llu*ir possession until 
ihe eomjuest of the country by the M ihammadans. The 
acijuisition of SAmbhnr cannot, I think, he placed later than 
V I). SIM), as we learn from the Shekhawati inscription that 
Smhn Raja, who was reigning in A. 1). !)(il to U7i», was the 
3 ih in di sfont from the Ch alt onion Prince Gut aka. Jf we 
allow 25 years to each generation, the date of Gin aka will 
1 e fixed in A ]). 825, at which time this branch of the 
( Indians would appear to have established tin ir dominion 
in or all the country to the north of the Sambhar Lake. 

According to the Rajput bards, the Cliohan, or Gh a hit- 
man, is one of the four Agnihtla, or " tiro-sprung” tribes, 
who were created by the gods in the Anal-Kond or “foun- 
tain of fire” on mount Abu, to light against the Asorm, or 
demons. Rut this claim must be of comparath < ly modern 
date, as the common Got rachdryo, of all the Chohun tribes 
declares them to he of tlu* race of T~ats, through live famous 
ancestors f Rach-Gofm punch praram). Now in Fell’s in- 
scription of Java Chandra of Kanoj, we have a record of a 
grant of land made in A. I). 1177 to a lvslmtviya, named Ran 
Rashtradhara Varmma, who is said to he of the Vatsa Gotra 
with the five pea rams of Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnataua, 
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Aurva, Jamadagnya. From this document, therefore, 
we loavn that the Ohohfms, even so late as the reign of Frit hi 
Itaj, laid no claim to he sprung from lire, but were content 
to be considered as descendants of the holy sage, Bhrigu, 
through Jamadagnya Yatsa. Similarly, amongst all the 
numerous inscriptions that we possess of the Clhilukya or 
Solanki family, there is not one that makes any allusion to 
the fable of their origin from lire. On the contrary the 
Chalukyas in their inscriptions claim to he descended" from 
the holy sage, Mann, through Ilarita ( Mattaratga-gidraimtH 
Jldriti-pulrdnam). What, then, was the origin of the legend 
of the Agaikahts or “ lire-spliruug races?” On this point 
I will venture to hazard a conjecture that tliu fable may 
have originated in the suggestiveuess of a name. According 
to* tradition the famous city of Attalpvr or Aitolirdrit-palini, 
the capital of the Solankis, was said to hate been lounded 
l>y Yana Baja Solanki, who named it after ,htulft, n Choh.ln 
cowherd, who had pointed out the spot to him. Ace >rding 
to another torsion the place t\as originally established by 
Attala ClioluLn himself As the date of the event was un- 
known, and was. certainly remote, Attala was placed at the 
head of all the Cliolun genealogies as the progenitor of (he 
race. Then gs miala means ‘•fire,” it naturalh followed 
that the cowherd was dropped, and the element of lire 
adopted as the originator of the race. 

Now, if this suggestion has any foundation in truth, we 
must expect to find in the original legend that it is the 
Chohitns alone who were fabled to ha\ o sprung trom (ire. 
Such I believe to he tho meaning of the following extract, 
which I copied from the books of JIal/t, the bard of the 
Kbiclii Chohans : 

Frahmd-jiAtt an$ Son \nkul pahln line, 

Jlralund ClULrtc Bag knrdj/n ; 

■ khru-kn a tin -l a Frw \K /ntida Into, 

J)/‘i i-Ln nas-ku Paiuvvra j m did law, 

Anal-huwl sa vgana, ahtar ghohjau 

•Aha taj Ahhdrhgarh , vhdho-ha as Cltn/aurnu. 

From Brahma’s essence tin* SohmlJa was horn, 
Brahma named him Chd/nk-llao : 

From Siva’s essence the Fa tear was horn, 

From Devi’s essence the Farit/ ur was horn ; 

From the fount of tire sprang up, and wandered fovlh 
Leaving Abu for Abharh, of chosen race, 1 he Chahinraa. 
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Ifero wo sco that at some former period it wag the 
CholiAn alone who w as fa lik'd to have been produced from 
the fount of fire on Abu, and that Ihe other three races were* 
then haul to have sprung from the essence of throe deferent 
ends. Here also there is no trace of the modem spellim* of 
C/i<ditrni,hi d('v\\ cd from ( ha (nr “four.” wliieh must have 
been adopted after the indention of the later table of tb a four 
tirc-sprum* races. On the contrary the name i& written 
Ch‘thmt'dn in agreement with the Ch<iluim<ni of the old 
Shelvhawali inscription of A. 1). 001, and is pointedly derived 
from the Hindi c/ni/t, “desire or choice,” which is an 
abbrev ial ion of tin* Sanskrit ichchha. 

Jn the more modern version of the leircnd, as related hy 
Tod, the creation of the four AfinHnfn l act's is ascribed to the 
powerful incantations of the Brahm'ans who due? a pit, and 
kindlin'* the saered tire prayed for aid to Mahudeva.* First 
issued the J'oidiora, Ihen the Pramdro, and next the 
('IxihiLit or Sol'ti/li. each ot whom failed to overcome the 
demons. Last of all arose a lofty liiruvc with four arms 
l Ch'iliirhaliii), who was Ihoieforo stvled the Choli.m. 11c 
prevailed against tin* dunons and restored the ascendancy of 
the Ihalnnans. But this verMon of tlic Rajput hauls differs 
‘■onu'whar from the account which is i»ivcn in the' Pritbi Raj 
R.iuis of Chand, accord im» to whom an incantation was com- 
menced In the whole both of llishis or liolv sairos on Mount 

V t »< 

Abu under the leadership of \ a'ishtha. The ceremony was 
interrupted In the demons ( links!, ««i /, when at the prayer 
of Vasishtha, there appeared the Ito/hor, the L'ltalxk, and ihe 
potuir, who enoounloud tlu* demons lmt were unable to 
mercome them. Then the Un>ln pivnul a^ain, and instantly 
there appealed a loin th warrior, the Chohinrdii K chotnr-Vir- 
Chd/it'irdii. who deteatod and slew the demons, and the 
ceremony was successful 1\ concluded In the assomhltd Risliis. 
3 liave two copies of this part offhand's poem, both of which 
ninve in subsitutimr the name of Hathor for the Porihrr of 
Toil’s account. Hut 1 presume that it must he a mistake, as 
the Port //dr is universal!) admitted to . ivc been one of ihe 
four Atrnikulas. 

The earliest historical notice of Ajmer is hy 3’VnVhta, 
who states that in the viar A. 11. GG, or A. D. Ci>2, the llai 
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of Ajmer was related to the Baja of Labor. But the rela- 
tionship must have been only a connexion by marriage, as 
even tradition dot's not venture to assign any part of the 
Punjab to the dominion of the Chohnns. It, is true that Tod 
has placed Khiclii Chohans in the Sindh Sugar Doab at 
Khieliipur lVitan, which he has identified with tiie Keehkot 
of JJ.'ihar. But Khieliipur l’.itan is a well known town in 
l T malw.tra close to the southern border of the present distriet 
of Khichiw.ira, which is universal!} admitted to June been 
the ancient seat of the Khiehi Chohans. After the conquest 
of the count i t \ by the Khilji Kings of Main a, the name of 
the town was slightly altired to Khiljipm • , and under 

this appellation it will he found on Tod’s own map tying 
between the Kali Sindh and the Betwa, the two rivers which 
lie has identified with the Sindh and Be hat of the Punjab. 

The next notice of Ajmer is in the year A. 11. .‘<77, or 
A. B. 987, when the Baja is said to have sent aid fu .luyp.tl, 
Baja of Labor and Kabul, against the Ghazni King S.ilmk- 
tugiu. Again in A. 11. 399, or A. D 1008, the ltaj'i ol Ajun r 
joined the great confederacy ot Hindu chiefs under Anand 
Pal to oppose Mahmud. In neither of these instance s is the 
name of the Baja given by Perish ta, and unfortunately 
the bardic annals of the Chohans aie too meagre and eon- 
fused to he of anv leal historical use. Pnfovtimatch also 
Tod’s attempts at explanation have onty added to the con- 
fusion, as lie ignores the twice recoided dat<> of S. 1220, 
or A. I). 1103, of A isala IMa on the Delhi pillar, to 
make him an opponent of Malnnud in the beginning of 
the llth century. In one place ho gives to liars Baj, 
whom the llara hard assigns to the year !S. VJ7, or 
A. 1). 770, the honor of conquering Salmktugin with the 
title of Sulfdn-yrolta, which in another place he gives to his 
successor Dujgan J)eo.* I have compared the lists of the 
Uaia and Khiehi bards with the genealogy given bv Cliond 
in two different copies of the Pritlii Baj I Liyas, vv hich has 
resulted in thu conviction that the chief cuumj of error in 
Tod, as well as in the hard'-, has originated in the mistaken 
identification of two diU'ercnt piineos of the same name as 
one person. In Chand’s list i. find that I’mtla Jh’ra, the 
grandfather of Pritlii Baj, is the liftli in succession from 
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lira llsr/ht , the son of Dharmadhi 7 7a!. The last prince 
is, no doubt, the same as Tod’s J) harm a Claj, who was the 
father of Visala Dove. Tod’s early date of S. 1006, or 
A. 1>. 1009, must therefore apply to Vira AVala, while the 
date of 4he Delhi pillar will apply to the later Visala Dora. 
The accuracy of Chand’s genealogy, which makes Visala 
Deva the grandfather of Prithi Kaj, is continued by an 
inscription, quoted by Tod himself,* which makes Tejsi of 
Chitor, the contemporary of Ah sal a I>eva; for, asTejsi was 
the giandiafher of Samarsi, who was the ally of Prithi Raj, 
it follows that Tepi’s ally, V isala Deva, was most probably 
the grandfather of Piithi Raj. The earlier prince, Tiro 
/ t'.Ha, will thus naturally become the contemporary of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and his father, D/iannddld or JDharmfjaj, 
the contemporary of Sahuktugin. V\ r ith this explanation 
l think it highly probable that Dharnudhi was the Raja 
of Ajmer, who sent succour to Jaypfil in A . D. 9S7, and 
th it lii' son. V ira. \ t.fda, was the next Raja ot Ajmer, Who 
joined the are it confederacy of Hindu princes under Auaud 
Pal a ;ainst Mahmud. 

According to Y -vislda, Mali mud reached Multan in 
Ram/. in of A. 11. 115, about ]st December A. D. 302 1, 
from w lienee lie crossed the desirt. to Ajmer. “ irere, Had- 
ing thul the Haja and inhabitants had abandoned the city 
ratio r than submit to him, Mahmud ordeied it to he sucked, 
and the adjacent country to be laid waste;” and judging that 
the si<>o(' of the tort (of Taiagarh) would occupy too much 
tunc, he left it umnoh si ed, and proceeded* on his march to 
.Nurhwala, the capital of Guj irat. i At the close of the cam- 
paign in A. 11. 117. Mahmud was obliged to return to Ghazni 
by the route of Sindh, as Rrahina Deva of Guj ir.lt with the 
Ilaja of Ajmer and others had collected a great army to 
oppose him in tin desert. The “ others” who joined in* this 
confederacy against Mahmud are detailed by Chai.d in the 
extinct which Tod has gi\en from tiie Prithi Raj Rayas, but 
as nearly all the names are those of tribes and not of kings, 
they are of uo u«c in determining the date of the event.; 

Ajmer is not mentioned again until tiie time of Muham- 
mad Ghori. who in A. II. 587, or A. D. 3191, took possession 
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of Bitnnda, but was defeated on bis return by 1'rithi Raj, 
whose territory he lnvd thus imaded. Two years later the 
Ghorian king attain invaded India, and having defeated JLMthi 
Raj on the fatal field of Narana, near Tiraori on the Chitang 
lliver, proceeded **in person to Ajmer, of which he also took 
possession, after having put some thousands of the inhabitants 
who opposed him to the sword, reserving the vest for slavery. 4. 
Afterwards, on the promise of punctual payment of a large 
tribute, he delivered over the country of Ajmer to Gola Rai, 
a natural son of Brit hi Raj. In tho following vear A. 1J. 
500, or A. D. 119k Gola Rai was driven out by Hetni.ij, a 
relative of Brit hi Raj ; hut the expelled prince having sought 
the assistance of Kutb-ud-din Aiheg, the Viceroy of Muham- 
mad Ghori, the country was again invaded in A. 1 ). 115 ) 5 , 
when Hem raj was defeated and killed, and the territory of 
Ajmer was permanently annexed to the Muhammadan 
oijQjfire of Delhi. 

*2* .Jn A. 1L 502, or A. D. 110G, the Raja of Gujaiat, with 
"^stance of the Men, determined on the ve-eapt live of 
Aiheg instantly marelud fiom Delhi to encounter 
before Hie junction of the Guju.it troip-, lmt he 
Jfcg.'signaUy defeated bv them, and was obliged to t ike ret ago 
P^&jmer. Here he was beleaguered by the Hindus fur tieirly 
until the anival of roiiifmoeinents from Glnzni, when 
fib siege was raised and the enemy let rented. Aiheg Ini low - 
ihe retiring army, and, having d« tea tod them wit'i ureal 
ilaughter near Sirohi, advanced to JS’ahrw.ila which he cap- 
^eu, and’ then returned to lie] hi by u,i) of Ajmer. 

Tho enthusiastic annalist of the Rajputs Ire lemarkcd 
tfiat “Ajmer has bun too long the haunt of Moguls and 
Pathaus, the Goths and Vandals of Rajasthan, to afford much 
scopo to the antiquarv \ It can, however, boast of one 
.building, the great mosque, which is one of the earliest and 
^lest monuments of the Muhammadan power in India. 
Uko the, great Kutb Masjid at Delhi, the Ajmer mosque 
built of the spoils of many Hindu temples, which were 
^ cbwn down l>v the bigotry of the conquerors. Its verv 
V J© of ulrfhiH-diii-fot-j/tiipeitf or the “shed of 2\ days, 
Jh is the only appellation by which it is now known, 
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.vould seem to point directly to the astonishing rapidity of 
Is emotion, and ns this could only h;no been ofiooted by tho 
free use of the ready dressed materials of prostrated Hindu 
temples, f accept the popular name ns confirmatory proof 
E>1* tiie actual origin of the nvisjid, which i- amph attested 
by an inspection of the edifice itself. Tod supposed that 
[he whole ol' this magnificent building was originally a 
single Jain temple, to which tho conquerors had only added 
Iho noble screen wall, with its set on pointed arches, which 
forms the front of tho mosque. It is true that the signs of 
s£o-, arrangement in the piduis aie not so striking and apparent 
ns in those of the groat Kutb Mosque at Delhi, hut they are 
cqunlh numortms and conolusiw*. One* decisive instance of 
this kind, which is tn'quentJy repeated, will be sufficient 
to prow this point. Thus in the left hand low of pillars in 
Tod's i tigrating, there will be observed a square projecting 
block with the* angles recessed, which is interposed bet ween 
a low e r octagonal shaft, and an upper square shaft. On 
examining these projecting blocks I found that they must 
origin illy have hei n smmounfed h\ shalt> of the same shape 
as tlumselvs. as their uppi r suvlaees ate all rough, and 
main of them still show emph eiamp lmh s on the top, by 
whidi tiny wn<‘ otiee see. mod to the stones ;ho\e tin in. It 
is eqinlh evitain that tin \ are not dam julla' s, as 1 fpiiinl 
many tour-aimed figures sculpt uted on them, he>idc t f‘Sa' 
single figure ot the sk< leton goddevs 

Iho meat mosque of Ajmer consists of n q i Wrangle 
cloistered on all tour •-ides, with a lofty screen wall of seven* 
pointed arches fmming a magnificent front to the western- 
side*. The side eloisleis are mostlv mined, hut the' whole* 
of the sew m noble* a vein s ol the screen wall, as well as the 
grand pillared oledsleTs hediiml them, aie still standing. 
Altogether it is the' liiu s| and largest specimen of the earl\ 
Muhammadan mosque' that now o\Ms ■* It is of tho sann> 
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screen wall is only eight foot thick; but in. the Ajmer 
mosque, with its massive screen Mall II J feet thick, the 
architect found it ]>ossil)lo to erect two small ininars, 10* 
feet in diameter, for the use of the Muazzin. The tops 
of both of these minars are now ruined, but enough 
still remains to show that they were sloping hollow 
towers, with 2t faces or tlutcs alternately angular and circu- 
lar, just like those of the Kutb minar. Like their great 
prototype also, they wore, divided into separate stages or 
storeys by horizontal hells of writing, of which two belts of 
the north minar still remain partly legible. 

In the lower belt of writing l was able to read Sultdn* 
ns SvIdlht-ns-Sliark * * * jlbit-til-'Mnzufbr AiUnmish ns 

Snltdnn Xdscr Amir-nl J fdininiiiA This is sullieient to show 
that the mosque must lunc; been completed during the reign 
of Altamish, or hot ween A. J). 1211 and 12GG. ihit in tin' 
back wall of 1 1 '■ mosque, and immediately under the roof of 
the second dome from the centre towards the right or north, 

I discovered another inscription in two lines of Katie 
characters, which records the erection of the masjid in the 
month ol' Zi-llijjah A. II. ut)G, or in September A. 1). 120(1, 
This inset ipt ion, which is incomplete a., the beginning, has 
he'*n restored and translated for me hy the kindness of &9lefjj£t'Jl 
W. Nassau Lees:}- 

“(Tin’s Masjid was built) during the guardianship eT 
Akliar, the sou of Ahmad tin the help of God), the Creator, 
the Kserlasling, in the month of Zi-llijjah, Jive hundred and 
ninety -six.” 

As this inscription is a record of (he hutlding of this 
mosque w liieh was intended to he read, it is evident th&t 
it is not in its original position, for the present situation is 
so dark that the stone has hitherto escaped notice. Indeed, 
the fact of tlie incompleteness of the record shows that the 
stone must, have been cut on the right hand to make it tit into 
its present position. I infer that this inscription must have 
belonged to the present, mosque from the fact that the con- 
temporary mosque at Delhi still hears inscriptions of different 
dates. It has, however, struck me that it might possibly 
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refer to some small mosque, which had originally occupied 
the same site, and which might actually have been built in 
the short period of “ two days and a half,'* that is alluded to 
in the popular name of the present mosque. 

On entering tho mosque by the centre arch, we see a 
vast pillared hall. 2 18 feet long and (0 feet wide, eo\ered 
by a Hut recessed roof, which is d hided into nine octagonal 
compartments, corresponding w r ith tho seven arches ot the 
screen wall, and the two corners of the eloist (ns. Jn this 
hall there arc the rows of columns, of which one row is 
placed against the hack wall. In the side cloisters there wen 1 
only four rows of columns of which little now remains, s:ue 
a few stumps which still cling to the walls. In Ihe masjid 
proper, or western side, there were 121 pillars, in the eastern 
cloister there were 02, and in each ot the side cloisters, 
G t pillars. Altogether there wore 3M pillars, hut as each 
of these represented at least two of the original pillais, 
the actual number of Hindu columns could not have been, 
less than 700, which is equivalent to the spoils ot iiom 20 t > 
30 temples. I examined all these pillars most minut> 1\ in 
search of inscriptions, or mason’s marks that would tlnow 
some light on the probable date of the despoiled temph s. Tim 
search was not altogether unsuccessful, as I found smoj.il 
short records and single h ttcis, which would apjxar to have 
been contemporary mason’s maths. 1 found the nanus ot 
/uwov Sri Siliti/n, and Dobura: on dillerent pillars in char- 
acters of the 11th or 12th century, and on a pillar at the 
north end I found a longer record of about the sanm age 
which reads J Iahada * PnmujUaro oj,* From these scanty 
records T infer, but with some hesitation, tnat most of (lie 
temples which furnished materials for tin* building of the 
great mosque must have been erected during Ihe lllhand 
12th centum s. 

In his account of the Ajmer mosque, Tod mentions a 
small fiie/e over the apex of the centre arch, which ho 
thought “ contained an inscription in Sanskrit, with which 
Arabic has been commingh-d, both being unintelligible.” t 
I looked in vain for this inscription, and I am inclined to 
believe that Tod may lme mistaken some of the square 

* Su I'liu L\1V, Ktij. lj 5, <i # (Xi t U 7 fji tin's jiiot nj)l jn. 
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Ivulie writing for ancient Sanskrit . It is, indeed, possible that 
(lie square Ivuiie inscription, which records the building of 
the mosque in A. IL. .VJti, may once haw; occupied the posi- 
tion described by Tod over the apex of the centre arch, as 
portions of some of the courses of stone are now' missing 
in that position. Each arch is surrounded by three lines of 
writing, which arc divided from each other hv two hands of 
rich arabesque ornament. The two inner lines of writing 
are Arabic, hut the outer line is srjiiaie Tuglira or Kulie. 
The w hole of the ornament is deeply and boldly cut in a hard 
yellow lime-stone, and alt hough somewhat discoloured by thu 
weather, it still retains all its original sharpuess of outline. 
Tod happily describes it as “a supeib screen” of “ Sara- 
eenic atchiteetm e hut 1 am inclined to think that tho 
two great mosques of Delhi and Ajmer belong to a higher 
and nobler st\lc of art than the Saracenic architects eu*r 
reached. In boldness of design, and grandeur of conception, 
which arc pm'-ms due to the genius of the Islamite archi- 
tect. these two splendid mosques of the first Indian Muham- 
madans are only surpassed by the soaring sublimity of tho 
t'hridian Cathedrals. Hut in gorgeous piodigality of orna- 
ment, iu beaut dul richness of tracery, and endless variety ot 
detail, in delicate sharpness of iiuis.lt, and laborious accuracy 
of workmanship, all of which are duo to tin* Hindu masons, 
I think that the^e two grand Indian mo-ij ues may justly vie 
with tin* noblest buildings w hicli the world lias jet produced. 
In attributing the design to the Musalnun architect, and all 
the construct i\c details to the Hindu, T amchietlv inlluenced 

r 

by the fact that the arch has never formed part of Hindu 
slrueiur d ;u chi lecture, although it. is found iu many speci- 
mens ol their rock-hewn temples. The design, therefore, I 
take to he .Muhammadan, lmt as the arches of the Ajmer 
mosque are turmoil by own lapping stones, 1 conclude that 
the actual construction was the work of Hindu masons, who 
were ignorant of the art of forming an arch by radiating 
votissoirs. 

A. J1IALRA VATAN, OR CJI ANDRAYATl. 

Tho beautiful temple of Chandravati has been more 
fortunate than the great mosque of Ajmer, as it has been 
described by the able and critical Fergusson, as well as by 
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the enthusiastic Tod.* But us their accounts of ChnndiiV* 
vati are confined to this oue beautiful temple, which is the 
principal ruiu of the place, I (hinh that a general description 
of all the existing remains of this old city will not ho with- 
out interest. 

The ruins of Chandtavati arc situated on both hanks of 
the Chnndra-bhAga Nadi, a small stream which tlows Jrom 
south-west to north-east, and falls into the Kali Sindh, a few 
miles above Gagron. To the noith lies the modern eitv of 
Jluura Palan, the walls ot which would appear to have been 
almost entirely built of the red stone supplied by tin* rums 
ol' OhandrAvali, which still corn* a space of mure than a 
mile yfj^&ooasi to west, and of about a mile from north to 
sout&.yffihe principal ruins are all clustered together on the 
north Vank of the Chandra-bhftga rivulet, winch here Hows 
from w est to east over a stony bed with a char upnlmg 
stream, about 20 yards broad] The banks ot thestieam 
aro studded with the remains of ghats and llights ot stops, 
on which are collected a huge number ol broken statues uni 
fragments of senlptuie. The piineipal gbit is (link'd by 
two modern Vaislmava temples, dedicated to c }, tin, 'hint] and 
Lnkshmi Ntu'<h/<ni. Here the women of the city bathe 
and comb out their hair standing naked to the waist in the 
jjlidst of the numerous Brahmans. 

The ^wilding of the old eitv is popularly attributed to 
Raja Chandra Sena, oJf.j&ahra, who, according to Ahul l’a/1, 
was the immediate' successor oi the famous \ikiamadit\a 
Of its antiquity tlier^'can he no doubt, as L ohtaimd seveial 
spggimens of old east copper coins without legends, besides 
a few of the still- more ancient squaie pieces of silver whhdi 
probably range as high as from 500 to 1000 B, C. These 
coins are, perhaps, sufficient to show that the pbrne was 
occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena ; lmt as none 
of the existing ruins would appear to he older than the 0th 
or 7th century A. I) , it is not improbable that the city may 
have been ro-foundetl by Chandra Sena, and named after 
himself Chandi&vati. I think it nearly certain that it must 
have been the capital of Ptolemy’s district of Sondrabaits ; 
and, if so, the tradition which assigns its foundation to tho 
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beginning oi’ the Christian ora would ‘ocm to hr con *<* t. 

Tod discnv (‘red an inscription dated in S. 7J-S oi A 1) 00], 

which 1 was unnblo to tiud, and unloitunafolv his ac*c< unt oi 

it, which mixes up 3l<tha<U > <> with an >n-<'U>r ol Ihuldlti, 

does not appc*ar to me to lx* entiled to much eontide nee. 

In the large temple maik< d l) in the ]>1 1 i, 1 found tin i x u l,- 

inent of a square pillav insctibal on till’d* fiu, with the 

names of pilgiims who had paid tin it- dudjois at tin* 

shrine of Siva in tlie Samvat veai 1 1 55, or A. U. 101X5. 1 his 

* * 

pillar will he attain nfened to in my account* of the temple. 
The oLd roofs of all the temjiles are cone. 

The temple nearest the ghat, make d .A on the plan, i* 
a modern structure ensluinm^ several ancient 6t ilues. On 
the outside to the west is a figure of \ jshuu, and to (lie 
south a In* lire of K<n a-Shthu. In the insnk there is a 
three-headed and On-armed statin* oJ \i-hnu, 11 feet in 
height, witl s female hguio, lour net u. height, on each 
side, with Lace tumid towards lnm, and hands clapped in 
adoi dion. The male figure has oi narucided hoots or ba-Vi is, 
and is pjitidlv clad, hut the lemeles are quite nahi d, 
<*\eept a cloth lOiinel the loins. I think, that the croup 
u pieseuts \ ishiiu and lu-> two wiu l.akslmii and Satva- 
vain'i The iiguies an* well c \ ccutc d, and the attitudes are 
easy and n ituial. 

Tin* m eoiul temple marked B is at*o a,ikod^fn buildiiur, 
containing an ancient statue with the name- *of Mrtr in* 
sen hed on the pedestal in diameters -of Uio lf H h us- liitt 
century. The figure is lour-aimed, unit is veateil oifc.iUbQ $0, 
with two hands lest ins? ou the lap. Jic<> is thh .n^tne of 
/7 ns/ms/x//', the prec(*ptor of the gods. wlto is the same as 
the planet Jupiter, and who is usually lepiesenfed with tour 
arms, lhit as Jic>< me ins “ life, or breath , 1 I have a suspi- 
cion that the tin me is intended for Biahm.i, the creator. 
The head, which is separate, is a modem one of coarse 
workmanship. 

The third temple marked C is also a new building 
enshrining au ancient group of Siva nd l’anati sc...*d on 
the bull Xatuli. These two Saiva temple*-, 11 and C, arm 
placed together to tin* uoith oi the Yaishnava temple* A. 

The fourth temple marked T) is the beautiful pillaivd 
shrine which has been de-eribed hv Tod and reigusson. As 

01 
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it at present stands, tins temple consists of an open porch, or 
wonilapa, ft] feel by 28 feet, Minpm ted on 2(> round columns 
of eroat beaut). Uevond tins is lee ante-cliambev, or 
antanUa, which once eontaiiud an insuiption in a framed 
recess on tin* left ban I, lour feet bv imhos tom> by two feet 
one inch broad, whhh is slid to line b< t e umi mni b\ somo 
Salub. I hit as (lie iuseiipliou is uol m* iitioued hy Tod, w ho 
•was the brst European to visit. this shnm , ilm'lhuhmnn’s 
stun of its removal is certainly untiue. thne.i suspumn 
that Pod's iisevipiion, dited in A 1) util, which has alieuly 
been relei red to, mu) hate b< l mat d to tins teinplt 1 Thi\ 
point may, pet Imps, be deteimmid In ,t n It u nee to foil's 
papers in the must um <i the Kind Asiitu sm mi As 
'fod admits that be eauud oil a cut load ol statins to 
l day pin, [ llunk it piohahle 1 h ,! the ms<tiption may line 
been lemoml at the same time us I seaiehed lor it m kuii 
amongst tlu* rains of (Tiamha\.«li. 

Ihnond the a iU-Jiamh( i is th, ,, h\a-tjnha y or mho 
turn, inti nd< d foi the no! iiunnml oi lit s ,t,u o( lie _ud 
to w horn the temple w as m .lie 1 1 < u Vt|U»-v'd I i -I mils 
devoted to the wotship ol S \ i w i me In <, <i iiu,'< iln 
eentic ol the suietum. ImmuuateU U i o d , i dm >>l 
TYuvati, and bi litnd this, a„'»in*t t’u hat K „ ’I. lion is a 
fjrouj) ot a and bis n tie. ;is // ii-hi 1 ai, si ueuioili lmll 
Nandi. <)u tlm outside ol the temple aho. m i mein !a< m_; 
the noith, thuc is a iimneii hur.i kmu.<_ tie f lm * sa»n\ 
or bullalo-demon, <uul m two o' lu r nieh* s on tin* s t ne (,n e 
there are two small lour umid limn is ot \ ishnu and >n i. 
J3ut in spite of the ae< umidat, d evm.nie in l.notii ol the 
Smvo oiiein ol this ti mple. I am sutisjh d tint it was on. in- 
allv dedicated to \ ishnu. r ihis would hue L< < n highly 
piohahle from the antiquity oi the bmpl- .done, )mt it is 
rendered quite certain In the position ol the hiruie ol A islmu 
as Gaihi(Ih<n', or the, “ maee-hearer,” which i, placed imme- 
diately over the centre of t ho enhance to the sanctum. 
Air. Ftr^usson had alteady come to the same conclusion, and 
he points to two instances of a similar conversion in the 
Mon temple at Chitoraiul the lhahmanieal ioek-eut temple 
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at. Dhainn.ir.* To these T may add the lofty temple called 
Tfili-mandor in the Foit of (iwalior, and the loek-eut temple 
in the Udavauiri Hill near BhiNa. 

%. j 

Mr. Fercpisson has described the Chandulvati temple as 
“the most ele” mt .specimen of columnar aiehiteoture” that 
lie had seen m I’pper Judi i. Tn this opinion I fully com ur, 
as it is cdtainlv the most hiautifu! specimen that I luve met 
tilth, fu the oloisteis of the Kutb Mosque at Delhi there 
are mam pillars equally lxauliful, and, puhap>, iscii more 
elaborate ly d< corated ; but their beauty is marred by their 
piosenf inconmuous airan^ement, which has jumbled toge. 
ther in close juxtaposition columns of all shapes and si/a*s 
that luue no harmony with each otlur. in the Chaudr.ivati 
temple, on the eontiaiv, the whole range of columns is in 
happy keeping. and though the details of ornamentation arc 
dilfirent, vt t they are all of one gen< i.d design, so that there 
is no singe |>. \.r of st i mge appeaiance to distinct the eve 
and spoil the architeetuial unitv of the building. But 
i leaant as these pillars are, I nitric nit li Mr, J'ergusson in 
opinion that Ihe root must hive be< n even moie Ik.iuttml. 
Only two oi the smaller eomp'iitmenls of tiie roof now 
leu.ain i 'Flu si aie on the noitli side, each 7 lyet b\ ;» feet; 
hut small ns they are, their ornamentation is ol striking 
< levincc, as min he sei'ii in Tod's engiuving\ although much 
ot the oii_.nnl liehmss of the designs is lost lor want of 
shadum. 

The mre of this beautiful temple has- already icrff refoi\ 
ted b\ Mr J < rgusson, on arehiteehudj srourjxijs, alone, to 
the end ol the 7th century —a date whirl'll am fuflv disposed 
to allow, as i ttiink it highly probable Chat Tod’s inscription, 
which is dited in A. D. (»t)J, must have been taken from it. 
But even without this evidence, the date of the temple may* 
l think, be re tewed to almost the same period by' the aye <}£ 
cme of the shorter records of the pilgrims wlio recorded thoip 
visits to th > Jirine. On the wall, to tie* ri>V hand of tlio 
entrance to the saiutum, 1 found a pilgrim’s record in nail- 
lieadcd eluuaefers of the 7th or Sth mtury, exact h similar 
to those of the inseiiption which L extracted from the 
Sarnalh Tope near Detunes. f lhe fourth character is of 

If 111 u ti f » f In ft \l 1 l t Ti 1 y » t 
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unusual form, and is therefore somewhat doubtful, but the 
rest of the inscription is distinct and easily legible.* It is 
in two lines — 

(S 'r> I)i <n/rf i ' .I / ])fu‘ ula tin Mtiluyt Mam/, yth 
li tUi Kt'dnra. 

On the pillars there are numerous short inseriptions of 
the pilgiims who have paid their devotions at the shrine, hut 
the onl} rccouls of any value are those which I hair already 
noiieed as lecording the names of several pilgrims who paid 
their devotions to Siva in the Sam\ at year 11. ’>3, or A. 1). 
101)6, from which we learn that the temple had probably 
boon converted into a Lin era slirino before the close of the 
31th century, j- 

To the north of the great temple, there is a small 
modern building, containing a large figure of Gune«a, hut 
without inscription or any marks that would sene to lix its 
age. 

Between 1) and K there is a small ruined temple marked 
F, which is (h'dieated to KuLhl-Deri. It consists oi two 
moms, — the mil m'Sil /, or ante-chamber, and the sanetum. 
It has boon repawed on tin* outside, and the root is modern ; 
hut the sculptured entrance to the sanctum shows that the 
temple was an old one, and also that it was oiiginalU (h'di- 
eated to \ islmti, whose .four-armed future holding a shell 
eeeupies the i entie niche ova r the doorway 'fo lus right is 
M-dtadeva with his tiident, and to his h ft Brahma with his 
goose. But tin' temple is now devoted to the uoiship ot the 
skeleton goddess Kaliha-Leu, whose statin' occupies the 
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central position against the back wall. The statue is 51, feet 
in height with ten arms and a scorpion figured oil the 
stomach. To her right ami left ere two stark naked statues, 
also with ton arms each. On the left side of the chamber 
there are two other skeleton figures of Kaliku-Devi, with 
two draped A male figures, and tw'o st uk naked A males, one 
of which has two arms, and the other ton arms. On the 
right side of the chamber there is another skeleton figure of 
lvalika in the centre, wdth a slaik naked ten-armed female 
figure on each side of her, one of which wears a chaplet of 
skulls. In the ante-chamber there are four statues : that 
against the left wall being another ten-armed skeleton figure 
ot KiilikA, and that against the right walla tw'onty-nrmcd 
figure of Maluuleva. r J'o the left of the door there is a luilf- 
draped ten-armed female, and to the light an eight-armed 
figure of (Janesa. Altogether in tin’s one temple there are 
assembled i*c> less than fourteen statues of the t< nilie god- 
di ss KnhLi-lhw i, which must ha\c been collected fiom all 
parts of the ruins at some late period, as the slnine was 
miginally dedicati d to Vishnu. At the ghat I found another 
ten-armed ligui • of this goddess, 1] feet in height, and staik 
naked. The gnat number of those statues shows that her 
woiship must lu\e been highly popular shortly befoio the 
period of the iMuhnmmadnn imasion, which pul au cilec- 
tual clicck on the further building of Hindu fanes. 

To the north of the last tempi** there is a small shrine 
marked (1. in the plan, which i> dedicated to the "aruho _ tra - 
(tiro, or hoar incarnation of Vishnu. It is an open temple, 
onlj 9 feet Mpuu e. w ith lour pillars supporting i canopy , under 
which is enshrined the statue oi a hoar, 3 feet long, and 
3 feet high to the tip of the snout. The animal is represent- 
ed in the usual manner rescuing Pr/Z/iri, or the earth per- 
sonified as a female ligure, from the of the sea, who arc 

sculptured with humau bodies, and serpent tails twined to- 
gether at (he bottom of t lie ocean. The principal Xiiyu has 
three heads. The hoar is entered with row's of small figures 
like those at Eran, IvhajurAIio, and I’athuri; aim on the 
pedestal, hencalli the animal’s tail, there is an inscription of 
three lines, in characters ol the 9th or 10th century, which 
has not \et been translated/ It is, howe\er, sullicient to 
show the early age of this Vaishuava temple. 

* Si c 1*1 ,U LWVll.,No. 2 . 
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To the north of (lie temple, marked A, there is another 
figure of the boar incarnation enshrined under a modern 
brick dome. Amount tlie figures collected at the ghat 
tfiere is also a tine eight-armed statue of Vislum, with throe 
heads of a man. a boar, and a lion. In the four left hands 
are placed a quoit, a how, a lotus, and a shell: and in the 
three unbroken right hands there are, a sword, a club, and 
some* 'arrows. .The nose and lips are slightly injured, but 
the figure is otherwise in good preservation. Jt is remark- 
able that amongst all the numerous statues still remaining 
at Chandravati. there is no trace either of llama, llanmmm, 
or Krishna. 1 noticed the same peculiarity at ( i \\ alior and at 
Klmjuraho, from which 1 am led to suspect that the separate 
worship of these two incarnations did not most probably 
become general until after the Muhammadan conquest of 
Delhi. According to tradition, there were 1<H temples at 
Cliandva vat i, a number which is fully borne out by tlx 1 
numerous existing statues, and other sculptured remains. 
The ancient town had dwindled to a small si/r Indore the 
close of the last century, when it was re-founded In Jh.ilam 
Sinh, the regent ot Kota, and re-named J'/olru Ptifun , or 
the "town of springs, ,f which abound in the lied ot ihe 
Chandrahl.agti livulet. I think, however, lhat it must ret. r 
to the name of th<* legent, Jluihun, as r<t is a not uncommon 
variation of the possessive suilix h>t, 

M. DHAMXAR. 

The excavated eaves in tin* hill of Dlnmnar were first 
made known hv 'lod, and tliev have since been visited 1 >v 
Mr. Fergus sun, who has descrilxil tliem at smile length.* 
Dhammir is a small village, two miles to the east of Ubuml- 
w As, and about 5t) mile s to ihe south-west of Jhalra IVitan. 
The principal eaves ar“ situated in a hollow or bav in the 
southern faee of a hill, at rather less than a qu liter of a mile 
to the north of the village. \ TJie hill, which is composed of 
a coarse laterite, is flat tm the top, with a sliglit inclination 
towards the north, and a steep elilf from 20 to ISO foot high 
towards the south, from which a talus of debris slopes gently 
towards the plain. In this cliff there are numerous 
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the rock in imitation of a wooden railing with upright liars. 
The left hand cave in Tod’s view is intended to represent 
this excavation, but it gives only a very poor and incorrect 
idea of the mawve character of this really hold design. 

No. 7 is a small room, S foot by 7, vv ith -> porch of rather 
larger dimensions in front. This is altogether omitted in 
Tod’s plate, although it stands between the two can's shown 
in his sketch, which are intended for the Bum huchen, and 
Vhhota Kuchcri of the Natives, or Nos. G and 8 of my plan. 

No. 8, which is named the Chhotu Kuclun, or ‘‘small 
court house,” consists of an oblong Cliaitva ea\e, In- 
to feet, containing a small tope 9* feet square at base, and 
10j feet high, with a portico in front similar to that of the 
great kaeheri, but without the decorated tiie/e. r Ilie root 
is domed and ribbed in imitation of a wooden slnieiurr. 
There are only two small cells attached to t li i > cave, of which 
one of scmi-eiieular shape appeared to me to be unfinished. 
A poor and unsatisfactory mow of the exca\atiou nuiv he 
seen on the right hand ot Tod’s sketch. 

No. 0 consists of four colls, and a half tope seulpluied 
against the face of tin* rock. Time of the nils am small, 
only S l’eet In 0, hut the loiirth is 11 feet in length, and has 
a l>ed on the west side hewn in the solid rock, with a rock 
pillow at each end for the greater coincidence of the ocoin 
pant. 

No. 10 is the cave called Itujlok by Tod’s guides, and 
lioi/i-ki-ijitdihi by mine. Both names mean tin* queen’s 
apartments. It is also known by a third name as the K»mn- 
mya-ntahul , or “ beautiful palace.” This excavation is 
exactly similar in arrangement to the Bum Kitchen , hut 
somewhat larger, the inner hall being 25 feet by 2i}. The 
roof is supported on lour square pillars with pilastets on 
two sides against the walls. The portico in front need $ot 
he described, gs it is similar to that of No. C. 

No. 11, called “ Bhioa’s Bazar,” is the most extensive 
of all the excavations at Dhanjiur. It consists of a long 
Chuilyu cave, with a portico in front, and an open passage 
all round it. On three sides of the passage there is a pillared 
cloister with ranges of cells behind, of which two have been 
converted into small Chailya caves. This combination of a 
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Chaily a cave with a Vthdra, which is found also in the great 
kaeheri, is peculiar to Dhamnilr, as Mr. Porgusson had not 
seen it before. The extreme dimensions of the excavation 
are 110 fort by M>, but the domed roof of the front room of 
the ChaUytt cave has fallen in, by which the actual length is 
reduced to about 510 feel. In front of the entrance to the 
Cave there are two small isolated rock-hewn topes, each 5 
feet in diameter, which would appear to have been mere 
ornaments; and to t ho same class I would assigu the six 
half topes which are sculptured on the walls of the porch or 
ante-chamber of the Chailya cave. The tope chamber itself 
is domed and ribbed with 11 rafters hewn out of the rock, 
hut it is of small dimensions being only 35 feet by 33£. 
The passage outside varies from 1 feet in width on the east, 
to 0 and 7 feet on the wcS and north sides. On the west 
side there are 5) pillars, which would appear not to have been 
completed, a they arc squire and rough, and only 3 feet in 
height, w liiie tlie pillars on the north and west sides are 
eight feel in height villi octagonal shafts, square bases, and 
brack cited capitals. The \erandah is S feet in clear width 
allround. On tin west side it ends in a small tope chamber, 
hut on the east it is apparently unfmi'hed, as there are cthly 
three optnings with three rooms behind them. But as there 
is a long lli” hf of steps cut in the rock on this side, it is 
probable that the exeat at ion was discontinued for the sake 
of safety. Most of the cells are 7’ feet- squat c, hut the 
middle cliamhi r on the north, which t mv have hi * » the resi- 
dence of the head monk, is 17 feet by 13, and tL if on the 
cast, which is a small Chaihja cate, is l(i* feet by 10 A and 
32 feet Inch. In front of the Chaiha there is a seated 
figure ot Buddha, hut the coarse laterite, in which it is exe- 
cuted, is, perhaps, the worst possiblo material for sculpture, 
although it is well adapted for easy excavation* . The facade 
is similar in its style of ornament to th^j^jr^e great 
kachori, but the square pillars have their 

No. 12 is a simple Cfotifyo cave, in which tlic tope is 
placed so as to support the roof. Brc » its plaiu appearance 
this tope is known as the lldthi-ka-melh, or “ elephant*® 
peg,” and consequently the cave is called th© Sdthi-baiidht > 
or the “ elephant’s Btable,” a title which is supported by 

* Su PUtt LWXI. ror (lie fitfadeof Bliim^ Bwsw 
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the great height of (he door-way, lGj feet. The chamber 
is 23 feet broad, and 27 in length. The roof is flat, and 
is apparently supported on a stone beam which crosses 
the chamber, resting on the tope in the centre, and oil 
two plain stone pilasters at the sides. In front then* is 
an open space 23 feet in width, from which the staircase 
previously mentioned loads up to (lie ilat top of (he hill. 

3S T o. 12 is called the Chhota Bazar, or “ small ln/.ar;” 
but it is also known as the “child’s oa\o,” JVom a rude 
recumbent figure of the d\ing Jhiddlia, which is popularly 
termed “ Bhim’s baby.” Although small in si/e, it is, per- 
haps, the most important of the Dhamnar series, ns it con- 
tains no less than 13 Buddhist statues, which, in the absence 
of inscriptions, form the best o\uluico that we could desire 
for determining the migin of the cavi s. The front room or 
porch of this excavation has (alien in, but enough still 
remains to show that it was a double chamber. 13 tret square, 
the roof of which was suppoitcd in the centre l«v a massur 
pillar and two pilasters. He\<md this there is an op. n coutl. 
15 leet square, containing a small to] s' or Cha/hjo, r l'o the left 
there is a single small chain!) *v with :i secoi 1 (ope, and to 
the right there are three small chambers, of w Inch the middle 
one holds a (iiiid top *. To the north there is a larjrc ehayi'.er, 
13 feet square, with a small temple or sanctuary 10 bet 
square, enshrining a colossal .seatul figure ot Buddha, the 
teacher* b feet in heiglii, which is known to the people as 
Bhi/iia. On each side of the door-way there is a colossal 
figure, 10 feet in height, standing on a lotus, lliese are 
popularly know n as the tlannhia, or porlei > ol the temple. 
On the wall of the temple, immodntety behind, there are 
tlircc seated figures of Buddha, —two with the left hand 
raised in the net of teaching, and the third with both hands 
tying in the lap in the conventional position of medita- 
tion, These three figures are known as Borah/, and his two 
sous Arjxna and NaJcala. Between these statues there are 
two standing figures without name. On the wall to the hdt 
of the temple there are four statues, of which three nro 
standing, and one sitting. Two of those are called h 'nhodrnt 
and Vwlliisf/iira ; hut the others are still nameless. To the 
right of the temple, in a recess of the. wall, lies a colossi 1 
reclining figure of Buddha obtaining A n rdna, 13 feet in 
length, which has been already mentioned. Lastly, in the 
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two chambers to the light and left of the small eastern tope, 
there arc two seated figures of Buddha, making altogether 
fifteen statutes arranged round the walls of this small ea\e. 
Tod refers these statues to the Jaina hierarchs, on the author- 
ity of his .lain CJutu; hut I was unable to find the peculiar 
symbols on the pedestals, by which alone the diiferent hier- 
archs are know n ; and as there are no inscriptions, the true 
assignation of these statues can he determined onlv by their 
attitudes. But as these are unuiistukeablv characteristic of 
the three great events in Buddha’s life, namely, his medita- 
tive abstraction under the Bodhi tree, lus teaching of Hie 
law of Buddha, and his Hi mi an or death, all of which ate 
here represented in the usual conventional positions of the 
Buddhist sculptures, ive can have as little hesitation in 
rejecting the plausible identifications of tho Jain Giuu as in 
discarding the unfounded assertions ol the Braluuauical 
peasantry. 

No. 11, which is t ho last cave on this side of the hill, 
consists of a simple porch opening into two .small chambers 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2. There are some other <au'**iu 
throe dilferciit plans on the north side of the hill, hut tliov 
arc both small and few in number, and arc of no interest 
■wlmteter. Tod mentions that he counted altogether 171,* 
a number which Mr. lYrgusson justly disputes. *• Counting,” 
hesajs, ‘* those onh e mmieneed, and own the mere scrateh- 
ings in tho rock, there may he i'lom sixty to seventy caveal 
altogether.” Many of these excavations are so mall, mere 
scratehings, as Mr. Fergus** >n accurately describes thetn^ 
that they cannot well b< called caw*. Some have fallen in, 
and others may ha\o escaped notice; hut even making a 
liberal allowance for each of those deductions and reckoning 
each cell as a separate excavation, I agree with Mr. Fergus- 
son in fixing the number of caves at not more than scanty. 

Tho age of these excavations it is very difficult to del er- 
mine, which is chiefly owing to tho total absence of inscrip- 
tions, and partly to the present rudeness of all the sculptures 
and architectural ornaments. It is certain that the whole ol 
the walls and figures were once covered with plaster, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Fergusson, for I found masses of plaster still 
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adhering to the rock in all the small and more sheltered parts 
of the mouldings, and under the arms of the statues, and in 
other nooks which had been protected from the weather. I 
coneludo therefore that the inscriptions which recorded tho 
various donations made to this large monastic establishment 
must have been cither painted or simply written upon tho 
plastered walls, and that they have long ago disappeared 
together with the plaster upon which they wore recorded. 
The age of the child’s cave, or small bazar (Xo. 181, which 
Mr. "Fergusson considers to be the latest of the series, is 
fixed by him in the 7th century on account of its similarity 
of style with Xo. 27 of Ajanta. The age of the others ho 
would make only a little older on account of the “want of 
that simplicity and majesty which distinguishes the earliest 
Buddhist works.”* 1 agree with Mr. Fergus son j u thinking 
that tho Dhamnar eaves arc most probably of late date. I 
base uiv opinion ehiellv on the loD\ f>nn of the topes or 
Chaitvas,+ which is similar to that of the great stupa at 
St i nut Hi near liana ras. from whieh l evtiaeted an inscription 
in characters of the Oth or 7th century. Such also would 
appear to have been the form of Xo. in tope at Ilidda, in 
which wen; deposited smile gold coins of the hmperors Theo- 
dosius, Marcian, and Loo, who ruled from A. I), tbs to 171. 
On these grounds, therefor**, I am inclined to assign the 
excavation of the Buddhist caves of Dhamnar to the jilt, 
Gth, and 7th centuries of our era. 

The Brahnvmical rock-hewn temples of Dhamnar are in 

e vet* v wav more emious and interesting than those of the 

* » 

Buddhists, ehiellv on account of their rarity, hut partly also 
on account of the inferiority of these Buddhist caves to the 
magnificent excavations of Ajanta and I'd lorn, and of other 
places in Southern India. The Buddhist excavations how- 
ever arc true caves, in which the whole design is a simple 
imitation of a .structural interior, with its decorated 
entrance. But this Brahmanieal excavation is a huge open 
pit, in the midst of which portions of rock have boon hewn 
into the shape of temples, that were intended to he viewed 
from the outside, but which cannot he so -seen on account of 
their situation. + In the Brahmanical rock-hewn temple of 

* Ruife cut of' I full,,, y ( » 
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Gwalior this mistake has l)ccn partly avoided by selecting a 
mass of rock on the exterior face of the fort, so that the 
whole front of the temple is fully seen. 

The Brahrnanieal excavation is situated at 170 feet im- 
mediately to the north of the elephant’s stable cave. The 
pit in which tin* temples stand is 101 feet loner, (>7 feet broad, 
and 110 feet deep at the west end. The direction of its 
length is J0 C ' to the north of nest. On each of the longer 
sub * there are {lights of steps whieh lead from the pit to the 
top of the hill; hut as there was no exit fur the, rain which 
fell in this deep hole, it wax necessary to excavate a drain to 
the outside of the hill, and as this eould not he made towards 
tin* south on account of the numerous Buddhist caves, it was 
directed towards the elilf on the east on the opposite 
of the spur whieh forms the linlit horn of the 
in which il oilier excavations are situated.' Tfns,*T 
presume, may have been tin* original intention of the long 
passive that now leads trom tin* outside of the hilf"to the 
Jlnihmanie.il roek-eut temples which, as it afforded an 
easier and * much mole convenient entrance* than the 
flights of steps from the top of the hill, was enlarged to dts 
present dimensions. The w hole length of this passage is»2$2 
ieet, and its* breadth 111 feet, with an extreme depth 
feet at the upper end. At three points the rock has''$Ben 
tunnelled so as to leave three bridge* across the. chasm 
would otherwise have been impassible. Two ^?f th^sp^wh 
nelled passages are 0 feet in width and 17 feet iit lAl^tl^.hjil 
the third, whieh is nearest to the temple, is 211 f< et in 
and its sides have been further excavated to form a chamber’' 
111 feet square, with two niches, for the reception of statues. 
The figure on the south side is Uhaintcn, and that to the north 
side is the Kdiki Antidr. Them are traces of an inscription 
on the pedestal of the latter figure, of whieh 1 could only 
read the three opening letters, Sri Jihala . in characters 
of the 8th or Dili eontuiy. Between this bridge and the pit 
there is a third niche on the north side of the passago con- 
taining a figure of Gancsa ; hilt there is no corresponding 
niche on the south side. 

In the middle of the excavation there is a large temple 
48 feet by 113, aud seven smaller shrines, each 12 feet by 9, 
of which threo are situated ou a low platform at the west 
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end, two on low platforms at the east end, and one on each 
sido of the Vimana, or sanctuary of tho central fane. The 
excavation itself lias no special name, lml the great temple 
is known to the people ns the shrine of (Jhalur-hhuj, because 
it contains a large “ lbur-ariued” statue of Vishnu in basalt, 
holding the discus, the club, and the lotus, in time of his 
hands. Tho temple consists of a small two-pill, nod poitieo, 
10 feet by 01, from which the woishipper v ntcis the inaudapa 
or vestibule, which is a large square room, 21 feet each way, 
with tho usual tl »t recessed root, supported on four central 
pillars and eight side pilasters. The side recesses to the 
north and south are closed with bold latice work, instead ol‘ 
being open as Is usual in structural mt/ulnpat. To the west 
lies tho untasdf' t or auto-chamber, of the same size as the 
portico and side recesses from whence the worshipper enters 
the Tlmdua or sanctum, which is a small chamber oniy 10 
-feet -by 7, containing the statue of Vishnu already men- 
tioned. Tn front of the statue there is a stone inujant of 
!$iva, but this must ha\ e been a late addition, as not only 
|bhp|ompIe itself, but the whole of the seven smaller shinies 
jfeotild appear to have been originally dedicated to \ islmu. 
Khis “ change of masters” is also noticed by 3Ir. lVrgussou, 
who remarks that he had several times seen the same ufthis 
part of tho country. I have already reft i ml to it in my 
account of the temples oi ClfandrAvati ; but 1 may add here 
that the temples have originally been dedieati d to N islmu, 
J|j 0 $that the introduction of the emblem of Siva is invariably 
ft late innovation. 

The seven smaller tempi* s are designated in my plan by 
the letters of the alphabet beginning at the south-east corner, 
A is empty and without a name, B is called Jndro-kd-Uht 
and contains a dancing group of one male figure attended 
by four females, all with halos round their heads; C is 
empty and nameless, D is called Seshji Thdknr (or, vul- 
garly, Shansi), becauso it contains a statue of Vishnu reclin- 
ing on the serpent Scshtf or Ananta. The figuro is four- 
armed, with the crowned head resting on one of tho right 
hands and the left knee bent. This is a favorite postttro 
w’ith the Hindu sculptors, who almost invariably represent 
tliQ^ sleeping Vishnu and the dreaming May a Deri with one 
krtia' bent. The same position would also appear to have 
been well knowm to tho ltomans as suggestive of sleep, as 
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the poet Statius in. his ode to the god Smnnus, makes special 
allusion to his bent knee (auspenso poplite ). A small figure 
of Brahma is represented in the usual manner as springing 
from the navel of Vishnu. At the feet of the statue 
there are two figures actively engaged in assailing a third. 
These are the Daitvas, named Mudhii and Kathtbha, w ho 
sprang from the ears of Vishnu, and immediately attacked 
Brahma, who cried to Vishnu for help. The encounter with 
the demons lasted .',000 years, when one of them was killed 
by the unerring quoit of Vishnu ; and from the fat of this 
the world is said to have been formed. On the pe- 
destal are represented 13 small figure's engaged in placing 
various musical instruments as described by Tod. 


The H temple is empty and nameless, but 1’ is called 
the Xo-Aratdr, because it contains a group of the incarna- 
tions of Vi-bn . in nine compaitments. The fish and tor-c 
toko are supported on lotus flowers, and the others are 
repiosentcd as icmal, except the ninth incarnation, which 
instead of the Baddh-Avaldr is the well known figure of 
\ ishnu himself as Ctia/ar-JJ/i aja, or the “four-armed,” with 
the shell, lotus, quoit, and club, in Ids four hands. This 
singular deviation from the well known form of this Arotdr 
has already been noticed b} Mr. J'ergussun, The G temple, 
is empty and nameless, 


The date of these Brahmanical temples has becnas* 
sigm (1 by Mr. Fergusson to the Sth or 9th eeutur^H»flpi 
Christ, on account of the similarity of their shle to thWor 
the temple at Barolli.* This date is confirmed by the three 
letters of the inscription which J diseoveml on the pedestal 
of tho h'd/U Avatar statue, in the temple marked I, which 
certainly belong to the bth or 9tlt century, f 


On the top of the hill, 125 fee^to the north of this 
Brahmanical excavation, there stand tW rough stone pillars 
called Ran Mamlir, lot) feet apart, between which is held an 
annual fair called ltds-JIrla, This f >‘r was established in 
A. 1). 3300, as recorded in a short inscription on the IV. 
pillar; Sam cal 1303, Xdydaancl It dm] l- a a Aids kardt/dl 


* It i >t V out Ti inj>Vs of Imlu, ]» II. 
t llic thin- hlUia jn riittt lAWUI* 
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** In S. 1303 (equal to A. IX 130(5), the NAga Anand-B&mji 
established a Has (or festival).'’ The fair is held in the 
middle of the month of Phil gun, and lasts for three days. 

VII. KHOLV1. 

The Buddhist eaves of Kholr't were first visited b\ Dr. 
Impey,* ho has given a deseriplion of them so lull and 
accurate that I should have hesitated about noticing them 
again, were it not that I differ with him in opinion most 
widely as to their age, and that I am able to illustrate my 
account with a grouud plan, and view of the principal exca- 
vations. As these Kholvi caves wore unknown to Tod and 
jftjrgtissou, We shall lose the valuable guidance of tbe latter 
j& estimating the age of the excavations. This is tbe more 
ft) be regretted as I shall have only my own misuppoitul 
feahiion to otter in opjKisition to that of l)r. Iinjiev. 

* Tho v illage of Ivhohi is situated about 30 miles to the 
BflBrth-vVest of tho town of Augar, and about the sunc dis- 
agree to tho south-east of Chandwas and the ] Uruniut eaves 

hill of Kholvi, which lies to the noifh-i 'is! ot tin* vill are, 
rises to a height of from 200 to 300 leet above tbe "plain. 
It is formed of coarse lateritc like th.it ot Dhnmn ir. It has 
also the same tt it top, the same prreipit ats olill, of from 20 
to 30 feet in height, forming its crest, and tin* suin' talus or 
slope of debris at its foot; but the slope at Kholvi is much 
steeper, and is covered with brushwood. Towaids the edge 
of the cliff the rock is split into large isolatul masses, 
W^iqh^liaVft been iRgepjpusly hewn into topes that stand out 
bdldljf from the jfa"ce v of Hie hill, and in this respci t oiler 
the most striking difference to all other Clmitfu excavations 
of the Buddhists. But there is another equallv stiikiug 
peculiarity about tlieso topes in the possession ot an exca- 
vated chamber for the reception of a statue. These chambers 
are invariably pierced to the centre of the tope, so that the 
enshrined statues of Buddha occupy the very same posi- 
tions in these modern Chsfitym, which the relics of Buddha 
filled in the ancient stupM of Asoka. They are, in fact, no 
longer stupas, but real teifrples, which differ only in their 
form from the common structural shrines of the Buddhists. 


# Bombay AjsaAtk frn icty 8 Jotmul, \\, 83{5 
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I will rcenr to this subject hereafter when 1 come to discuss 
the probable age of these rock-cut stupas. 

The principal excavations at Kholvi, like those at Dliam- 
jit\r, are refeired by the ignorant peasantry and their 
Brahman teachers to the time of the I\tndus. Thus wo 
have “ Arjuu’s house” and “ Blum's house,” hotli of which 
names I hate retained in conjunction with the numbers of 
mj [dan. .As the whole ot these excavations have been 
carcfullv detailed by Dr. ltnpey, T propose here to descriho 
only the ptincipal group, which forms the subject of my 
plate. R 

No ] is a cave of two chambers, the outer Iteingf -21-J 
feet by <»} feet, with a rock bed-stead at each ondr.'dtH^Jj&p 
inner 101 feet by (5, with three narrow openings 
two. 1; vmK it tbe hick of tin* largo tope callerf ^Amt hfa 
house, and is therefore not visible in my sketch. 

No. 2 i\ the laiee tojat itself, which stands on anroau 
hasi' 'i’s fi ot square, and Jiom t- feet in height at th#'£i:. 
tratu*' 1 to If hot at the h.iek. (hi this base is 
siptave [dinili S feet high, with a projection* in’ the aJwS|C; 
ot each sale, whiehon tlu* cast is extended- into a sihauT 
poitieo supported on two stptare'pillais. *- Ajbpve 
a second or tinjer plinth of 11 feet, wUu'h* is eiraalanfi^ 
form, hut with the same projections coiuib.uud.Jpn 
faces. AH these projections, as widl -as 
spa es, are docoi ated w it h a bold trefoil. >npjtibik|ig^ wiflB {£ 
circular rooes*. m the middle, W'lii<4[ t6 : thtjya^ts,f 
difcv.il architecture of India*. both : IMtWujfsfc and 
nieal. ami which I hare abmdy i\6tfcctl.;in my account of 
the gieat knolteri at Dli&mnAr.f This- is J a\h that now exists 
ol tlu* s//i pit, and it iV evident front, certain traces and other 
ioniums on the top of flio rock 'thaC4fe^«6d|d. , ^ortion must 
originally liave stopped at ibis point; the dame or 

luunisjdiere must have been copstruct^d.irt^o usual manner 
with small stones. The solid pin "oif iu'-front is 2d feet iu. 
height, and as tlie circular plinth is- 18 feed in diameter,, 
the wdiole height of the shtpn to the top Of the dotno must 

• Sit. 1*1 ilt T.XKXV fa a pl.ni ot tin- KWvi muk 

+ Sm Plait 1 PXKXlfl t« i «**vc.r*l tewnplemt th'*po* 4 »]iv <vmjtmtnt TtaV IYh*mt)$r 
BmUhi t oxinipl** 4 I t<kc* * lu «»Met than tin 4 tnaM of t!h<? K1 i>Ln£ strap)**, aid -consult r 
aUIv olilci than th«" Dbamrrih ttrahnHim&l t%tt %k*. 
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have been 532 feet, and to tho top of the umbrella, or other 
pinnacle, not less than 10 feet. But as the domes of the 
other topes are elongated hemispheres, with a height equal 
to three-fourths of the diameter, the full height of this tope 
must ha\e (teen 37 feet to the top of the dome, and about 
*15 feet to the summit of the pinivelo. Tho interior cham- 
ber is (S 1 , feet long by 51 broad, and 11 f<et high, including 
the domed-roof. At the hack, or nest side, there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha tho asee'ie, not squitted on ilie gi-mml 
in tin* usual Indian fashion, hut M-med on a tin one, uith 
his hands in his lap, in the eouumlionnl post me ot ah«ti iet 
meditation. The statue is o leet high in its sitting posture, 
which would gi\e, the standing fume a total hught of 7'. 
or 8 feet. It is impossible to judge of its e\< euimn, as U 
is now a mere rude m iss i, frock. But as t lie w hoie was 
once plastered o\er, it is probable that the oiigin il cm < etion 
was broad and coarse. The whole stupa must also ha\e bu n 
once colored with planter, as l ot seined the r. n tins of 
stucco in many of the sin ltered pm turns ot the m> ul In, -s, 
ThiSi is tho largest of the Khol\i topes. and, n" siduing tiia! 
it is hewn from an isolated mass ot solid ioek, its sue i 
very remarkable. 

No. 3 is a large double-storied excavation consisting of 
four rooms in the lower floor, and of two ro mis and a pi-uge 
iu the upper door. r.\1emali\ . the hunt new ot thistvea- 
vution is both sammetihal and phtinesque. The lovr 
f> tori 1 v has an entrance door iu the middle sutmouut d )>> a 

* r 

'triangular recess, with a small one-pillnred window on each 
side. The upper store} is nude to projiet, h\ cutting away 
the- rock of the lower storey, so as to lorm a narrow kind of 
verandah without pillnis. There are two windows in tho 
upper store}, « a**h of three opi nings. divided by square 
pillars; and as the top of the rock slopes rapid 1} baekwaids, 
the whole m.us has a sinking lesemlilaneo to an ordinary 
European cottage of two storeys. The lower apartments 
consist of a long front room, 27 feet by (51, with three 
chambers behind, of which the middle one is 131 lief hv 7 
|be t-. with a rock -bed on one side, and a recess or nieho 
(hi the opposite side. Of the two side-rooms one is 7] leel 
square, witli a doorway leading from 1 lie middle chamber, 
phd the other is only 7 \ feet -by (5, with its doonvay openi* 
into the fiont room. Altogether this suite of apart’- \ 
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forma the most comfortable and secure of all the rock-hewn 
dwellings that X have yet seen. 

The only entrance to the upper storey is by a rude 
staircase cut in the outside rock towards the east. The 
principal apartment, 12} feet by 01 feet, is lighted by the 
left-hand window shewn in the sketch. The roof is domed. 
The other apartment, which is opposite the right window, is 
somewhat larger, but it is also much darker as it is separated 
from the window by the passage which leads to the first 
chamber. 

No. 1 is a small isolated sftijju standing in the middle 
of the platform on an octagonal bast' of only 2} feet each 
side. Its total height is 12 feet, but with its pinnacle com- 
plete, it could not have been loss than lb feet. On the 
outer face of the circular plinth there is a small niche for 
tin; neepnoii of a statue which has long ago disappeared. 

No. r> is another rnek-cut shipa standing on a ‘base Is 
feet square and t) feet high, above which is a circular ptro'tll 
32 loot in diameter and b feet high, with several hands of 
plain mouldings both ab.no and below. The upper mould- 
ing is remarkable for a line ol dentils which are not unlike 
those of 1 1 to later top -s. and of the medianal 

kaslimii iati temples. On the outer face there is an etmnv 

L Jl * 

roilii 1-hi ailed niche. The dome is an eloie ntod hemisphere, 
it-, height being equal to tlm-e-fourths ot it - diameter. The 
wind,' Jn i^ht of the tope i- therefore 27 feet, or exactly one 
1 twoi diameter and a half. Jn the square basement a chum-' 
her has been excavated, 10 1 ha't long In, (i feet broad and 0 
feet high, including the domed roof. 1'lte enshrined statue 
no longer exisis, hut the pedestal is still there, aiql as the 
height of (lie chamber tiom the top of the pedestal is exactly 
b h et. as in Aijun'.s hous-‘ (No. 2), I infer that the statue 
must Luxe been of the same si/e. Tl will lie observed that 
the depth of the chamber 10} feet is exactly 1£ foot in 
excess of the half diameter of ‘he base, so tlu. the statue 
would liaxe occupied the exact centre of the stupa. 

No. 0 consists of a single apartment, 17 feet by 0, with 
an open portico in front of 1 1 feet by 1. The room is t veil 
lighted hv three openings which are divided by two stout 
pillars each 2 IV 't square, with massive bracket ted capitals. 
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No. 7 is a small temple cave of singular arrangement 
which is peculiar to Ivholvi. The main excavation, 20 feet 
by 13, forms a passage all round the inner chamber 
or sanctuary, the end of which is externally a simple 
Chaitya, 8 feet in diameter, with its pinnacle supporting the 
roof of the outer chamber. The Mimic of the inUiiur ot 
fhe Chaitva has been hollowed out to torm a shrine 3 leet 

4 

deep and o feet broad for the reception of a colossal seated 
statue ot* lUnldha the Ascetic, who is icjm seuted as u-ual 
with both hands in the lap. This inner chamber, however, 
is not confined to the intcri >r of the tope, hut is prolonged 
to the front hv' two thin paiall 1 walls, covered h\ a vaulted 
roof which increases the size of the shrine room to 1,5 feet 
by 8. These two \v .ills end in square pillars, which are 
crowned by small pinnacle and decorated in ft out 

with panels eont diiint? two standing and two sitting hitmen 
of Uuddlia. The great* r part of the vault h;*s now itlleu in 
as well as the western wall of the outer cImiuIk r. 1 u* cumuli 
still lenuins to show the novel anniuemeut o{ this cm ions 
excavation which I have attempted todescuUe As fh. 
Impev truly says it is •• the most r» matkabb 1 <d tin* s m s,” 
but l disagree with him nltog< t her in his suggest!, n that it 
is “ the original ty pe of the C 'h-otua eaves unptovrd on a» 
i'Miamnar, and bimight to perfect i m * < iilnru'' hi/n" .it hail! 
and Aj mta.” 'J his would lank the khdvi eaves anmny't 
the earliest ,»f the Buddhist excavation', wheiv.ts l am f-nlv 
persuaded t'n it they' are amongst tit* hot, if not the uiy 
latest, of all the Buddhist vvmks. This p< int will In* it !< ned 
to again when L come to dismiss the pruhabb* ace ot the 
Khoh i oaves. The entrance to the outer chamber is (let orat- 
ed in a novel ami p* cub ir ni'inner, lu a seuii-cireiil tr rec* ss 
over the doorway is placed a lu'iy top** with {but umbo Has 

and surmounted bv the trefoil onitnmnt. It isworthv of 

* 

remark that an entiauce doorway is ri presented in the base 
of the tope which shows, in my opinion, that tlm chambered 
tope must have la on the usual construction of this peiiod. 

No. S is another two-storeyed excavation, but of much 
smaller size than No. 3. In tlm lower storey to the west 
there is a single isolated room f> feet square, anil to the east 
two rooms each U feet by (>, of which one is placed behind 
the other. They are separated by a thin wall with a passage 
round, one eud leading to the inner chamber. The upper 
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si urt»y contains one Ion" room lighted l>y a window of three 
openings similar to that of Ko. 0. 

No. '.) is another largo tope, with a base 15 feet square 
and 0 feel high, oil wliioh stands a circular plinth 12 feet in 
diameter ami 7 feet in height. Above this j s the dome, 
which is an elongated hemisphere with a height of 7] foot, 
or three-fourths of its diameter. The total height is there- 
fore 251 feet, or rather more than one diameter a. id u half of 
the square hast*. On t he* outer faro of the circular plinth 
there is a small niche containing a si ated figure of Buddha 
the aseetie, hut this is the onh ov'ern.il ornament of the 
t"pe besides the plain hands ol moulding round the plinth 
and have. '1 he position of the inner chamber or sanctum is 
different from that of tin* other topes, as it does not occupy 
the centre of the basement, but is placed in its wo-t half, 
with h-> ■ ntraneo to oik side as show u jn m\ v iew of the*" 
i v ea vat ion s. The enshrined sudue his dhappi an d. hut I 
conclude that it must have been similar to those ol“ the other 
two lopes. 

No. 10 is a eolossal standing figure of Buddha, the 
t<"icher, upwards ot 12 lect in height, which is placed in a 
niche of tin' c ist wall of a court-vaid 22 feet bv Id. at the 

* k 

hack of tin 1 last tope. Tins right hand of tin* figure appeals 
to he holding some part of the dn ss. or it may lie the monk’s 
begging-pot, lmt the left hand is i.iised to ll breast in the 
act of teaching, which is in strict aceoidan e with all the 
conventional reptcseiitations of this common occurrence in 
the life of the gieal Indian relormer. 

No. 11, called Blum's house, is the largest excavation 
< if the Kholvi series. Its entrance is in the north side of 
the com i-v aid just described, and exactly m lear of the 
centre of the tope. This excavation is 12 feet in length 
bv 22 feel in breadth, and from its si/e 1 i* W that it must 
have been the assembly hall of all the Kholvi monks on 
this side of the. hill. The roof is vaulted in thiee rows of 
semi-circular arches supported on two lines of square pillars 
(i feet ap:o't/ Altogether there are eight pillars and four 
pilasters or half pillars. r.\temally, the entrance is decot at- 
ed with t he usual tiefoil ornameut of these excavations, but 

# b*e> Puto L»\X\ f«*t .i mMwii v t Plain* lia « * v , vuiuj th* w\li el i 
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in this instances it is supported on each side by a short 
pilaster, which rests on tJie basement moulding. 

All the caves just described are grouped together on 
the south face of the hill. There arc about as many more on 
the east face, and a still greater number oil tlio north side. 
Altogether Dr. Tmpey has enumerated forty -four e\eav at ions, 
but with two exceptions, the whole of 1 he remaining works 
arc interior in si/e, and of little interest. On the cost laee 
there is a second assembly ball with an open court in front, 
similar to Bilim's house (No. 11), Imt the roof has fallen in, 
and the interior is inaccessible. On the north faee there is 
a largo exeat at ion presenting to the fnmt a eentr.il door 
w lih three windows on each side. Before the door there was 
once a broad platform, w here the monks no doubt used to 
take exercise, but the greater part lm'* now fallen down, and 
the excavation is consequently rather difficult of access It 
lias two daik inner chambers ; but tin* whole w oik is rude and 
coarse, and much inferior to the exeat at ion on tin* south side 
which I have selected for illustration. 

These Buddhist remains at Klmhi, though eomj native- 
lv few in number ami small in si/e. are yet of greil mU rest 
and imp irtanee from their | , (‘culiar arrangement an l novelty 
of design. Here we see tin* stupa '•Binding boldly out in 
the open air, instead of being half hidden m the inti tier of 
a dark cave, and here aB >, t >r tin* first time, w e si e the 
stupa eonvirted into ;i temple by the e\< a \ at ion of :i 
Miictuary chamber in its hose. Tin’s is s,> arranged that the 
ensliriiu d figure of Buddha oeeupics the very euUre of t lie 
(Jhmt'j’i, that is pieeisely in the same jiositnm in which the 
lelies of Buddha are found in tin* inrliir 'L’ln si* 

Khohi Choih/nti are, therefore, not is lie tow eis, like those 
that are found in other parts of India, lmt true hollow 
temples, which were originally desigm d for enshrining 
statues of Buddha. On account of this obvious innovation 
I infer that the Kholvi excavations are most probably of 
later date than the caves of Dbamnar ami Hugh in Alalwa, 
and of Kavli, 111 leva, and other places in Southern India. 

T am led to the same conclusion also by the loftier form 
of the stupas themselves, which I have liitlu rio found to be 
an nniailii.g te-t of a late date. The earliest topes would 
appear to have been simple hemispheres, in which the height 
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was little more than one-half of the diameter, as in tlio two 
jyroat stupas of Sauohi aiul Satdhara, which arc certainly not 
later Ilian the a»e of Asoka, and which must be assigned to 
the first ai^es of Buddhism, or from 500 to BOO B. C, The 
topes of flie nt \ 1 ai*’e, wdtli a height equal to three- fourths 
of the diameter, may ho assigned to the period from BOO B. (’. 
to TOO. but Lam not able to rider to any undoubted spocimi us 
of this kind. I think, however, that the "real Mumkyala 
(ope mnv , perhaps, he taken as a mod< ru re-constructiou of 
a tope of this date. Those of the next nee, with a in i^ht 
equal to the base diameter, may b * ranged i'tom B. C. -100 to 
TOO A. IK Thev mav be seen in the M-ulotured has reliefs of 

* « i 

the Sanehi untewavs, which certainly belonjj to t lie latter end 
of the first eenturv of the Christian ( ra, or about A. I). 100. 

< )f about- the same a"o also, or perhaps rather later, is tho 
K:\nh<‘vi tope described In .Mr. West. - * r l'he topes of the 
fourth eia--, u it h a height of one-eiuhtli more than the 
diameter, may he assigned to the period lx tween A. D. 100 
and BOO. To this class l would as^iun l)r. Bird’s Kanheri 
tope, which wm erected in Samvat 215, that is, either A. 1). 

1 ss or ace wdiiur as we rehr it to the \ ik’ama or Sake 
era. 1 am n it able, however, to test this assignment, as [ 
d i not know where to find the dimensions of Dr. Bird’s 
tape. The fifth class, with a height equal to one diameter 
and a quarter, may he ramrod 1'iom A. D. BOO to 500. To 
thispeiiodl would assiun the (iv’at tope in Wrnath near 
Banaras, which is t)l feet in diameter, and lit) met in height 
above Hie pres< nt le\ el ot the mbbish at its foot, or upwards 
of lit I foot above the tWds. The sixth class, with a height 
of one diameter and three-oiuhths, is repn seated by the 
rock-hewn .s ttt[K<x at Dhamnar, which may be r.amrcd between 
500 .and 700 A. I). To this class aNo belongs a small 
votive tope discovered at Mathura, which is iBl inches in 
diameter, and 18^ inches in height. Tim seventh and last 
class, w hieli has a height of one diameter and a half, may 
he vanned from Tot) to 000 A. D., and will include all the 
rock-cut, stupas of Kholvi, which a, pear to me to belong to 
the very latest works of the Indian Buddhists, For easier 
reference 1 repeat the above results in a tabular form, as I 
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think that they will ho found useful in determining the pro- 
hable dates of Indian topes : 

An romm iii Dim Toms 


1 

2 

,i 

1 

t?r 

7. 


iTtijit 

»» 

It 


1 

U 

1! 

K 

M 


mu f< i 

i j 


1) C VO to .««>> 

»<H> to 100 
, KM to Jih»A 1) 
A l) J«H» to H*0 

, ’tin) t » *100 

, ;><»o *o r«H> 

, 7<H) t 1M> 


k im In »> » t till 4i i 
M ii I x .li 

f*' I l 1 t 15 4 * t 1 It I 

Pi l> i s K iiilu u T >j *' 

tn nil Itinaiii-i 
1 >ll ill w u 

Kh i*i 


Admitting that this table gives ven nearly the tmedates 
of alt the eailier stupas, whieh have been cited as examples 
of each class, 1 think it is impossible to withstand the con- 
clusion that the Khoh i topes must eeitainly be tho latest 
wanks of this kind that have jet been found in India, although 
the approximate date which l have assigned to them may 
not admit of actual piuof.* 


\m. suuxcpnt. 

RAiwnirpur is an old town on the east hank of tlm Kali- 
Sindh llivir, .°>t miles to the east south-east ol’ A agar, and 
SO miles m a direct line to the west of lihilsa. H «js c.dlcd 
A hl’ol'H to distinguish it from Strouijitur Htn >’/<>, 
which is moie commonly known as 8nh.»r mpur. It i- popu- 
lailv believed to have 'once possessed 1*0,000 In u- >s, of 
whieh 1,100 were inhabited hv the Hindu tiiheof Jh>r. 
At present it p vssessi s rather more than 2,000 housi s, of 
whieh Its* than one-half are inhabited hv Musalm.ans Tho 
whole population may he about 3 2 000. of whom 7,000 aie 
Hindus. '1 here are no Hindu remains, except nhl coins of 
a very ancii date which are found in great numlx rs after 
the seasonal rains. The old< st are the w< 11 know n square 
puneh-mmked pn ees of silver and eojmer, which max date 
as high as from 1,000 to 500 li. C. Ae.xi to these are tho 
numerous cast coins without inscriptions, ospeei illv tjiose of 

* < x n 'X iniH Hit fin t *■ u <i r j rt *r>r»t Hi i i* f t* j ^ i, f to , n . ,U I find h 0** 

at h i* Ih O * i « l i ' vii | j p 1* iIh mb r, w h i 1 » t h tt t ‘ Mi* ut r t v »Mf I*m 

i 1 1 d vii itu 11 1 1 1 i / **/ Mm h* Mi hd sin,^*«.*n| iIm* Mi \ t , » \ uiifii i 

th ^r t \i » ^hhf( u till U,ui \ 1) loo ml if hi hi»,J Mur . f th« htor v - 

A 0. "UMi r. 1 7i»> 'll,* «hH’ <>J tit* gu it tifi- nuinlMiiui )y tho 

,ot ttuiUis «i|t' u , ix hn a Ain 'mwl i fa thaw m the v t dniUA,' *, 
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tlio oldest Ujain typos. The annual discovery of those coins 
is sufficient to show that the place must have been occupied 
Ions? before the commencement of the Christian era. Its 
name is frequently mentioned in the history of tlio Muham- 
madan hint's of Malwa, hut Ihere are no remains now 
existing that are attributed to this period. The earliest 
building is a small tomb, which is said to be the last resting 
place of 11 az JJahttdur and Itupmati. But the attribution is 
somew hat doubtful, as there is said to bo another tomb at 
Maudu, which is also named after these famous lovers. 

Silrangpur is celebrated as the birth-place of Itupmati, 

< he end of whose career is somewhat similar to that of 
Cleopatra, hut her history is more romantic as well as much 
more moral. She was the beautiful Hindu wife of Ba/ Ba- 
hadur, a gallant young Prince, who was the last Muham- 
madan ruler of Main a. He was passionately fond of music, 
while . 1 '» was gifted with more than a common share of the 
poet’s power. Her songs are still sung all over Malwa, but 

I have never been abb' to find nnv written collect ion of them. 

► 

I have, however, obtained a few from the recital of musicians. 
They are all composed in the Malwa dialect of Hiyiffi, of 
which the foliowing is an example, as well as a favourable 
specimen of the pleasing and natural style of Ruptnati’s 
\erse. It is entitled J/dz Hft/tp-fcalytit/, that is, the ‘‘song 
of royal happiness or love — 

Jar dh * i Jt'iiy ri w V • ! 

T<> (i/um //'/dr? O pntd pdn/i ; 

At/e kti jafi / ir uih*/Q t/iaa men i 
J/t f/hhi /(//>) dt/a /no * . 

T,*//a lint f/i'/e d t /sh t i > 

Apfit h'tr n\kK (>[ f 1 h tirij i : 

1 > / d n b tr/tr $ ur u/ 0 , 

Ihn in ohaUrn t 1 ** avn)l : 

Jidz Ji ilatihtr kt ba*uh a par , 

Atei/id char l tnnif/i ji a nr dhan . 

lu the following version I Jiave endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the original, but it is difficult ro preserve 
the spirit as well as the letter i translating into another 
language, which is so widely different as English: — 

Friend ! let othei-* boast their treasure, 

Mine's, a s-toik i>f true lo\o's pleasure; 

Safety caied for over) pmt, 

’Neath that trusty look, my heart ; 
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Safi* from oilier womeiA pocpmi*', 

Foi the lvtn’s m mine own kecpiu^ , 

3> iy l»y day it glows :i little, 

Never lose* e’en a tittle; 

But thimigh life will evei go, 

AN lth IJ.V H.difldur, weal or woe. 

For seten years this loving pair continued in the en- 
joyment of uninterrupted happiness. The day w as devoted 
to hawking, and the night to music. But this dream of joy 
was rudely disturbed by the ambition or cupidtiy of Akhar, 
who, iu A. II. DCS, or A. 1). 3500, suddenly sent a largo 
force, under the command of Adam KhAu Atka, to occupy 
M.tlwa, and add it once more to the dominion of the Kings of 
Delhi. Buz Bah.ldur hastily collected his troops in front of 
SAvangpur. and advanced to oppose the enemy, hut his 
soldiers deserting him, he was obliged to fly, leading Adam 
Khan to occupy SArangpur, Of Itupmati’s fate there are 
several different accounts, but they all agree in the main 
fact that she put an end to herself to avoid falling into the 
hands of Adam KhAn. According to Ferishta, Adam Khan 
retained the treasure, the royal ensigns, and the ladies of 
BAz Bahadur’s harem, sending only a few elephants to 
Akhar. * Ferishta makes no mention of llupmati, hut the 
detention of the ladies of the harem, which he ^admits, 
affords the most ample corroboration of the cause of her 
death, whether wc follow tho relations of other historians 
or the common traditions 'of the people. Elphinsfono, on the 
authority of Khali KhAn, gives in a note the following Inici 
account of the circumstances that followed Buz Bahadur’s 
defeat : — “An affecting incident occurred on this occasion: 
BAz Bahadur had a Hindu mistress, who is said to June been 
one of the most b< autiful women ever seen in India. She 
was accomplished as she was fair, and was ech Invited for her 
verses in the Hindi language. She fell into the hands of 
Adam Khan on the flight of BAz Bahadur, and finding 
herself unable to resist his importunities and threatened 
violence, ahe appointed an hour to receive him, put on her 
most splendid dress, on which she spiitikled the richest 
perfumes, and lay down on her couch with her mantlo 
drawm over her face. Her attendants thought that she had 
fallen asleep, but, on endeavouring to wake her on the 
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approach of the Khan, ilioy found she had taken poison and 
was already dead,”* 

This narrative of Kliftfi Kli.in agrees so closely with an 
anonymous account in my possession, that I should strongly 
suspect my manuscript to ho only an extract from Khati 
lvliftn, were it not for Elpliinstonc’s silence regarding the 
immolation of many of the women by B'u Bahadur’s orders, 
which is given very circumstantially in my manusciipt. Ac- 
cording to this account the women of the harem were placed 
by Bass Bahadur in the city of Slrangpur with orders that 
they should be put to death in ease of his defeat. Accord- 
ingly, after the action, a party of soldiers entered the female 
apartments with drawn swords and stabbed Bupmati and 
the other women. This was reported to Adam Khdn, who, 
distrusting the story, sent his own sen ants to examine the 
bodies. Bupmati, who was f'uund to be still alive, permitted 
her wounds to be dressed on receiving a promise that she 
should be sent back to B.w Bahadur. But finding on her 
recovery that Adam Khan’s real intention was to keep her 
lor himself, die feigned compliance with his wishes. The 
rest of the story is related, almost exactly in the same manner 
as told by Elphinstonc. 

In a second manuscript in my possession, the death 
of Bupmati is, attributed to the dagger and not to poison. 
In the days of her early love she had con nosed a song 
expressing her grief on the absence of IL ; Bahadur as 
follow s . — 

Po/n prdn > i/i it /inf, 

Ji/iifar i/yi 

lu , u <(> /a /« h ir/Ht (ft ’ hi/a, 

huh in i, ai i im/d Boh(\ fm lid:. 

The soul, Binned to the lu>dy, 

Lons*- loi it-> lin.il home 

And - id Knpiniti , nes *• Vh wliithu - 
Doth BA/ Italia 1m loam 

On discovering Adam Khtin’s intentions she is said to 
have stabbed herself while repeating the above verse, with 
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a slight extemporo alteration to adapt it to the altered 
eiretmistanees, — 

Tam bin iivra tv Jew Inti, 

3! tin gat hai svk/tnij. 
liupvhiU dukhtya bh tty, 

Bant Buhddut Buz. 

Heft of her love, my eagei «otil 
L mgs for iU lost u>j>o»e, 

Ami ihus Hnpm.it i ends her grief 
Foi lhiz MalnuiuiV Iomh. 

Although this verse is very well known, it is seldom that 
two parsons can be found to repeat it exactly alike. I have 
given the v ei>ion of my second manuscript which was 
obtained at Indor. 

After the death of Rnpinati, Bftz HohAdur fled to the 
hills of Gondw ana, where he managed to maintain himself for 
.fen years. There, says Ferial) t a, “ho sometimes lived in the 
’luxuries of a court, and at others submitted to the privations 
of a camp.” At last, tired of this precarious existence, ho 
proceeded to Delhi and presented himself before A Khar by 
whom he was graciously received, and nominated to Ihccoin- 
lh)«nd of 2,000 cavalry.* This is Ferisht.t’a account ; but 
i&feorrfing to Abdul Fazl bis rank was only that of a moos ah- 
dttr, or commander of one thousand.! It is quite p issible, 
Tiowever, that lie may have been promoted to the higher 
grade before bis death. .1 possess a few copper coins of Udz 
Bahiuhn', which arc of (lie usual square foim of the .Main a 
mintage. They are of smaller size than the earlier coins, and 
the lcitends arc therefore generally imperfect. On the obverse 
I read “ in Sul Bah lids Bahadur Shah," but the reverse J 
cannot make out, excepting the date, which on one coin is 
A. il. 005, or A. D, 355b. These coins are so rare that, T have 
only met with six of them during a period of 00 years, in 
which 1 have three times visited Sarangpur itself as well as 
the country around it. 

IX. MHAF MAI DAN. 

The historian of the Rajputs, on his way towards 
Gtigron, mentions that “ the vet more ancient MhoW, the 
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first capital of the Khiclm, was pointed out five kos to the 
eastward.”* Stimulated by this meagre notice, t made 
enquiries about the place when 1 was at Jlullra Pa tan. I 
found that it was well known to the people, who gave a 
glow ing account of its former extent, and of the number and 
size of its ancient buildings. Mhau is situated about 8 miles 
to the south-east of Gdgron, and 10 miles to the north-east 
of Jlntlra PMan. It stands on the east bank of the V/'/tur 
ft ala, at the foot of a low range of hills, which is called the 
Ktthi Pafi'tr, or “ black lull,” on account of the dark colour 
of its rocks. This position was apparently chosen for the 
sake of defence, as it is particularly dillieult of access on all 
sides. On the east and west it is protected by two large 
rivers, the Newt/ and the l\dli- Sindh, and to the north and 
south by several ranges of Ioav precipitous hills. I approached 
the place from the south by the bed <if the TJjhur lliver, 
which its way through two ranges of hills, named 

linen P nit dr and l)hola Paint/', or the “green hill,” aud the 5 
“ white hill,” by narrow gaps, which small bodies of reso- 
lute' men could easily defend against a large force. Prom 
the pass in the white lull the road proceeds for upwards of 
another mile along the bed of the river to the foot of tb& 
A .ala Pa/nlr, or “black hill.” where it leaves the stream a$d 
crosses the hill by a rough and narrow' path to the ruins oT 
the old tow'n. Judging from its position, and the modern* 
appearance of its buildings, I conclude that 1 Thau must have 
bct'ii chosen on account of its defensive positi i shortly after 
the liist appearance of the Muhammadans, about which time 
also the ancient city of ChaudvAvati would appear to lia\ o 
fallen into ruin. I think it highly probable, therefore, that 
Mhau may have immediately succeeded to Chandracati as 
the capital of all the country on the lower course of the Kali 
Sindh, shortly after the hegiimiug of the 13th century. 

At the present day Mhav is only a large village contain- 
ing about 200 Ik uses, and from 1,000 to 1,200 inhabitants. 
The still existing remains of the old city extend for a quarter 
of mile in length from east to cst, and about the same 
distance from north to south. On the west there is a large 
ruined palace, which is attributed to the Cliohan hero, Prithi 
Itaj ; but this assignment is most completely refuted by its 
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cuspecl Muliammadan arches, and by a NAgari inscription over 
the ontranco which gives the date of 8. 1708, or A. 1), 1711. 
To the east there is an old baoli, with a broken pillar and 
some fragments of sculpture, but these are so small and so 
few that it is quite possiblo they may have been brought 
from Clmndrarati. The only interesting portions of Milan, 
are the desolate streets running between rows ot stone avails 
and rootless houses, the whole overgrown with a dense jangal 
of wild custard applo and other trees. I found uo one who 
could give me any information about either the cause or the 
period of its dc^Ttion ; but if we may judge from the modern 
appearance of the walls, and from the date of A. 1). 1711, 
which is inscribed over the entrance of the palace, I think 
that the final desertion of Mhau was most probably caused 
by the predatory Mahratfas towards the middle of the last 
century. The name of Mhau is always coupled with that of 
Maidan, which the people say was added long ago on account 
of some great battle having been fought there. But there 
are so many places of this name flint it has always been 
necessary to distinguish them from one auother by the addition 
of other names as Mhou-Chatrpur and Jilinii- Rutitpur, 
both in Bundelkhand. I presume, therefore, that the 
present town may, perhaps, have been called Mltuu-htaithhi, 
or “ Mhau of the plain,” to distinguish it from the other 
Mhau in Mdlwa, which stands on the crest of the Vindhya 
Range overlooking the Narbada Hirer. 

X. JHARKON, Oil BAJHAXG-OARI1. 

On the desertion of Mhau the Khiclii Rajas established 
themselves at Jharkon, an old town six miles to the south of 
Guna, and about midway on the high road between Agra 
and Ujain. Their palace, however, was at ltilghugarb, 10 
miles further to the south. The date of this occupation of 
Jharkon is not exactly known; but as the earliest of the 
royal Sati monuments, near the palace at Ragbugarh, is 
attributed to Jill Sinh,who died about A. J). 10S5, t infer 
that the Khiclii Chiefs must have left Mhau Mai dan per- 
manently about A. D. 1077, or 8. 1731, which is th$ date 
assigned for the foundation of Itfighugarb. As the Khiclii 
Chohans have been barely noticed by 'lod, I will take this 
opportunity of giving a slight sketch of their history, which 
is intimately connected with that of the Muhammadan 
kings of MAlwa. 
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Tlio Kliichi Chohans claim their origin from Ajay Jiao, 
who was one ol the 2t sons of Mdnik lloo of Sambhar. 
The sixth, or more probably the sixteenth, descent from him 
was Gaya-si, whoso sons, Pmsauf/a Jiao and Pit panjar, are 
said to have been the contemporaries of Prithi Paj of Delhi, 
who, in reward for good sen ice, gave them the district of 
Gftgron in Mahva containing IS, 000 villages. But the first 
residence of the Chiefs was at KhiHipnr Patau (now K/nlji- 
pur m Umativara), and from this place the bards usually 
derive the name of their descendants the Kliichi Chohans. 
The older brother had no issue, but the y*ounger had a son 
named Chur Pdl, who is said to have reigned in Mhan 
.Haitian. Ilis descendants were Sinh Pao, Patau Si nil, and 
Malasi, The last ltaja had three sons, amongst w hom the 
country was divided into three separate principalities. Jait 
Sinh. the eldest son, had Gagron, the second, Adal-ji, had 
Amal-lnd > and the youngest, named Bilasa, had Kamgarh. 
As liihisa had no issue, his estate reverted to his brothers, and 
hom tins time Khirhncdra was divided into two principali- 
ties until the death ol Achald&s, the fifth in descent from 
Jail Sinh, when the whole of the district, not occupied by 
the Muhammadans, fell to the descendants of the second 
son, Adal-ji. 

In Abul Fa/il 5 s account of MAlvva,* it is stated that 
Chait-pdl or Jmtpdl, a descendant of Manik-Dco Chohan, ob- 
taimal possession of the Kingdom by the mu. dor of Kam.il- 
ud din, the Muhammadan Governor. As fi date of this 
event is placed 131 years after the death of Pithoia, or in 
1193+ 1.31 = 1321 A. I)., it seems to me almost certain that 
tin's Jait pal must be the same person as the Kltfvhi Chief 
Jait Sinh, who was the fifth in descent from the contem- 
porary of Prithi Raj. Allowing the usual Indian average of 
25 years to a generation, Jait Sinh must 1. ive succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1193 + 100 o* 1293 A. D. It is 
remarkable also that in both lists this Jail} ‘>1, or Jait Sinh, 
has exactly five successors, after whom the kingdom is sub- 
dued by the Musnlm&n*. But as me of tlio names corre- 
spond, it is most probable that this coincidence is purely 
accidental. The five successors of Jait Sinh are So, vat Sinh, 
Pao-KandwA, Raja-Pipaji, Maharaja Dw&rkanath, and 
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MaMraja Achald&s. In the reign of the last prince, 
Gagron was captured by the Muhammadans under Gliori 
Sultan, when Aehaldus retired to Khiehipur I’Atan, the 
original capital of tlie family, lie was afterwards killed 
in battle in Samvat 1503, or A. I). 1 1 IS, fighting against his 
hereditary enemies, the Musalmims. The capture of Gagron 
by Sultan Huslinng Ghori, of MAhva, is fixed by For is lira to 
the year A. II. 830 or A. D. 1 420, which is sufficiently near 
the date of A. 1). 14 IS assigned for the death of Achaldds 
to warrant our acceptance of the general accuracy of the 
bardie annals. 

The chronology of these petty princes of Gagron acquires 
a higher importance when wc arc able to bring it to hear 
on the general history of India in fixing the date of the 
famous Hindu reformer RAmAnand.* Accenting to the 
Mhakta-ilala, one of the twelve disciples of RumAnand was 
“ Pipa-j* the Kajput,” or “ 1‘ipa, 11 a, j a of Gangauon,” who 
is identified by the bards with Uaju-l’ipn-ji of Gagron. Now', 
..tts the death of hi- great grand-father, Jait Siuh, took place 
about A. 1). 1310, and the accession of his gnmlson, Achal- 
d As, about 1110, his own period must he as nearly as possible 
between the year* 1300 and 1383, which al low's exactly 25 
. years to each generation. 

The history of this royal disciple, as briefly related by 
IT. II. Wilson, is both curious and interesting: “ l’ipa, the 
Kajput, is called the Raja of Gangaraon. He was originally 
ta worshipper of Dev i, hut abandoned her service for that of 
Vishnu, and repaired to llamiras to put himself under the 
tuition of RAmanand. Having disturbed the sage at an incon- 
venient season, KAmanand angrily wished that he might fall 
into the well of his court-yard, on which l’ipa in the feivour 
of his obedience, attempted to east himself into it to accom- 
plish, the de-ire of the saint. This act was with difficulty 
prevented by t booby slanders, and the attempt so pleased 
ItamAnand that he immediately admitted the Raja amongst 
his disciples, l’ipa after some time abandoned bin earthly 
possessions and accompanied hv only one of his wives, name 
kiln, as ardent a devotee as himself, adopting a life of men- 
dicity, accompanied ItAmAnand and his disciples to Ihv.iraka. 
Here he plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine 
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of Krishna, and was affectionately received by that deity. 
After spending some days with him, Pipa ret ui nod, when 
the fame of the occurrence spread, and attracted gr< at crowds 
to see him. Finding them incompatible with his devotions, 
Pi}»a left Dw’arka privately. On the road some Patlmns 
carried olf his wife, but itfima himself rescued her and slow 
the ravishers.” Wilson adds that the life of this vagiant 
"Raja is nai rated at considerable length in the Bhulta Mtil !, 
hut as it is made up of the most absurd and silly legends, of 
wbieh be gives a specimen, it would appear that no further 
paificulars of his real history an* known. It may he re- 
marked, however, that the name of his son and successor 
Jhrdrbnidth . is an additional continuation of his recorded 
devotion to Krishna. With Aclmldas, the son of Dvvjrha 
noth, tlie line of the Khichis of GAgron became extinct in 
A. I). 14 IS. 

The younger branch of the Khiehis derives its 

« n 

descent from Adal-ji. the brother of Jait Sinh, whoso son 
was J)hdrv-ji, a name which is still famous amongst all- 
divisions of the Kliichi Cholmns. In his time, about 
A. D. WOO, the great Jla-nd-d n Gltnn (an invariable 
mistake for TCJul/i) assembled all tlie Kajas at Delhi and 
proposed mutual intermarriage ■ that they should marry* 
liis d insiders, and that his lamily should many thru* 
daughters. One of the Sultan’s daughters was taken hv 
JLAkhan-Si, or Kakshnn Sinh, Sisodya of Cln‘ >r, another by 
Vi ram a Deva, the Sonigara Chief of .ThAlor, id others by 
other Rajas four ll<ijn sv/ hukm lat'dya). The Sultan then 
said, “ now give me your daughters in man mge,” when all 
agreed, excepting only ltaja Dlniru-ji, who was brum diately 
attacked by the Muhammadan troops. Here the bard warms 
with bis subject and declares — 

Jin hr thrh r u/a J*nrt hit fh s 

Dht Tf i of/ (if b } <r 1 *, manjf) mtnin'i, 

A* Mnoko Ixtuij 4 ? the fno bmoith, 

So l)luia\ pic^pneo death. 

Put in spite of his valour, the Pnja was obliged to submit to 
the more powerful Pathan, from whom he received a s/tihtd, 
or title deed, establishing him as the tributary chief of 22 
districts in Khiehiwara. DhAru-ji had 12 sons, of whom 
the eldest, uarned Arh-si, succeeded to the kingdom, while 
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the others Teeelved estates within the boundaries of Khiehi- 
wftra, which at this time is said to have embraced Sarangpur 
and Suj&lpur to the south, and Bhilsa to the east. A similar 
enlarged dominion is also claimed by the bards’ statement 
that Arh-si reigned over sixty lakhs of Hindus and eighteen 
lakhs of Musnlmans, or altogether 7,800,000 subjects, who 
were under the immediate rule of 8 1 petty chiefs. 

During the reigns of the seven succeeding generations 
nothing whatever is related, but the eighth successor, named 
Isarain Do a, is stated to have gono to tho assistance of the 
Emperor llumtiyun, for which ho was made a irtrtnsubddr or 
commander of 5,000 men. His son, named Sulmihan, 
having acquired the favour of Akbar, received the fort of 
Asir. He was followed by Dip Sah and Garih JL)&s : the 
latter is said to have acquired Multan for Shahjahan, for 
which he received 12 additional districts in jdghir. As these 
districts form the principal possessions of the ruling family 
at the present day, a list of them will he interesting to show 
at how late a period their territory was acquired : 

1. Kdnao, or B&la-Bhot, west of Gnna. 

2. Gma, near Jbatkon, and R&ghugatli. 

55. Bam&Aon, 10 miles to north-wo'-t of (Jnria. 

4. Arun, 1 1 miles to east of Raglmgaih. 

5. J h dj tin , 

C. Jktukon, nmv Bajranp-gaih. 

7. hd'j'Uui, to north of (tuna. 

8. Sadora, 20 nnlcs to east of Gnna. 

9. Gugor, or P&rbati River, to west of Gnna. 

10. Chh ibtUn. 

1 1. Kvmrnj, to west of Ragbugnrb. 

12. Chachuda, 20 miles to south-west of Mglmgarh. 

Garih Dils left two sons, from whom are descended all 
the present chiefs of tho Khichi C'hohans. The elder, 
named LMji, founded Raglmgarli in 8. 1731, or A. D. 1677. 
Ite was in great favor with Aurangzih, who continued to 
him the jagliir which had been granted to his father by- 
Shah jahan, and which thus became a permanent part of tho 
family domains. Ldlji left, three sous, Dhirat, Sitjdn , and 
Kezri t of whom the eldest succeeded to the cbiefship, while 
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the others obtained estates at R&mnagar and Garha, which 
their descendants now hold. Dhirat had two sons, named 
Gaj-Stnh and ViknmMHya . The older succeeded to the 
throne, but being mixed up with the troubles that followed 
tbe death of Aurangzib, lie was obliged to abandon bis 
country in favor of Ins younger brother. As Gaj-Sinh 
sought ref ugo with Jlana San grain Sinli of G da a pur, who 
reigned from A. 1). 1715 to 1703, his own reign may be 
assigned with some certainty to the period between 1710 and 
1720. Vikramaditya left tw r o sons, Balbhadra and Budh- 
Sinh , of whom the former succeeded to the chiefship, wlnlo 
the latter obtained an estate at Isagarh, w hich is still held 
by his descendants. Balbhadra was followed by bis son 
Bahcant Smh, and bis grandson Jaya Sinli. During tbe 
reign of tlio latter, which lasted from about A. D. 1790 to 
1818, the territories of the Kiclii Chief were repeatedly in- 
vaded by the Mahratta troops. Numerous fights, which are 
popularly estimated at 52, took place between tbe Khichis 
and Mali rat t as but without any decisive result, until General 
Baptiste took the command in 1^10 with lb regiments of 
foot, 5,000 horse, and a large park of artillery. The town of 
fjhnrkon, or Jaynagar, and the citadel of Bajrang-garh were 
at once occupied by Baptiste, who then pushed on and in- 
vested the Baja in his stronghold of BAglmgaih. The chief 
held out for some time with considerable gallantry, but, des- 
pairing of success, be escaped from the place at night and 
took refuge m the jungles of Sopor. RAghm arh was then 
occupied by Baptiste, and the whole district appeared to be 
subdued bv the death of Jha a Sinli in 1810 But the rest- 
loss spirit of the Khichis again broke out under Dliokal Sink, 
tbe son of the last Jlaja, and the country was only finally 
pacified by the interference of the British authorities in 
S. 1877, or A. D. 18*20, when the Baja obtained a grant of the 
t\A r o distiiets of Baglnigarh and Bdlabliet, } ieldiug an annual 
income of Bs. 55)000, as a feudatory of the Marhatta ruler 
of Gwalior. 

Tlio ancient territory of Kt •hivvAra was originally 
confined to the hilly country lyiug between Gagor on tlio 
north, Shrangpur on the south, .lluilra D&tan on the Avest, 
and KumAj on the east, of vvhieb Khiehipur Pat an occu- 
pied as nearly as possible a centrical position. By the 
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encroachments of the Muhammadan Pathans, the Khichis were 
gradually deprived of the southern and western provinces of 
S&rungpur and Gtlgron, and confined to the narrow limits 
of the north-east districts of Mhnu Maiden, Gugor, and 
KumrtVj. But with the accession of the Moguls, the domains 
of the Khiehis wero largely extended on the cast by the 
grant of the two districts of Jharkon and Bahadurgarli, 
the former lviug to the west, and the latter to the cast of the 
Sindh River. These two districts originally formed part of 
the ancient Hindu province of AhirwAra, which extended 
from Ranod on the Ahirpal River, to Sironj on the south, 
and from the Parbati River on the west, to the Betwa on the 
east. "Within these limits the Ahirs still form the mass of 
the population, and the land is chiefly held by Ahir zamiu- 
dars. During Jay Sink’s long war w r ith the Mali rat tas the 
Ahirs asserted their independence, and were not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent against them. Conciliatory measures 
W’ero tried in vain, and their pacification was at last (fleeted 
by the establishment of a military cantonment at Jfului- 
durgarh, which is now known by its new name of ls&garh, 
which was imposed upon it by the Christian General. 

-I will close this account of the Khichi Chohans with a 
compendious genealogical table, showing the approximate 
dates of the more prominent chiefs whose hrstmv has 
already been recorded, and tracing the descent of the lour 
principal families of the present day from Mumk Ran. (he 
common ancestor of all the different tiibcs of the Chohin 
jacec 
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A. D. GUGOR. 

1280 AJutji. 

1 300 Jj/iuru-ji, cot. of Ala-ud-din. 
13 to Arh-u. 

1303 Hutab-ji. 

1390 Ilema-jl. 

1115 Axrl-ji. 

1 1 10 I(a>i</ij Mall a. 

1465 Roh das. 

1 1 90 JJttn/a l)d*. 

1515 Il'tn/tf Sen. 

1510 Nani //a /i Lius, cot. of 
Humayun. 

1505 Sniti'dliai), cot. of AKbar. 
1590 llip Sdh, cot. of Jahangir. 
1620 Utirdt Lius, cot. of Shah 
Julian. 

1 000 Ltd 'Huh founded Raghugarh. 
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The uamc of the Khichi tribe is popularly derived from 
the well known disli called khu'hri, — a mixture of yellow 
pulse and white rice, --because one of their ancestors wars 
diieetcd by the goddess Devi where to find a largo treasure 
of mixed gold and silver pieces. Since that time the whole 
tribe is said to have abstained from eating khicliri. I thiuk 
it much more probable, however, that the district may have 
derived its name from its muddy black soil, khichar or khieh, 
so that Khichhodra would signify “ mud-land.” This ety- 
mology is supported by the name of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of HariXoati , or “ green land,” from which the lldra 
Chohans may have taken their name. 

XI. MAYANA, OR MAYAPURA. 

MCxyCina is a smaller town on the high road from Agra 
to Indor, about nridw'ay botween Kulluiras and Itaghugarh. 
It has a brick fort with four round towers at tho corners, 


A. I). GAGRON. 

1280 Jait Sink. 

1300 Smutf Sink. 

3335 liao Kambau 
1300 Rttja Pipu-jiy dibciplc of 
JK&mflimnd. 

1385 Maharaja lJtmrkaudth. 

It 10 Maharaja Achat J)us. 

M»&(> Clarion taken by lliibhang. 
1418 Death of Aehal Das. 
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and four square towers between them. It could once boast 
of a carved stone temple, but this is now in ruins, and the 
only existing antiquity is a stone boon, or well, with a flight 
of steps on one side leading down to the water’s edge. This 
is known as the Sena- Maori, and it is said to be so called 
after the name of its builder, Vikrama Sena. But the inscrip- 
tion on the wall of the baori, which is dated in Samvat 1551 
and Sake 1110, or A. D. 149 t, attributes the building to Baja 
JLakshmana during the reign of Sultan ( }ayds-nd-dhi , and 
under the governorship of Shir Khan : the former is 
the well-know'n King of M&hva, and llio latter was the 
Governor of Ch&nderi. The town is called both Mdydpnra and 
Mdydna in the inscription. From the numerous fragments 
of statues lying about, the well would appear to have been 
built with the materials of the great stone temple mentioned 
abovo. I recognized a four-armed figure of Vishnu with the 
shell and lotus, a six-armed figure of Siva with the usual 
braided hair, and a small figure of Ganesa. I found also in 
the steps of the baori a broken inscription dated in S. 121)7, 
or A. I). 121)0, which probably recorded the visit of some 
pilgrim to the old temple. But the most numerous remains 
at Havana are the Sati pillars, bearing the names and titles 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Malwa. The oldest is dated 
in Samvat 1529 and Sake 1391 (or A. D. 1172) in the reign 
of Mahdrojadhi raja Sri Sultan Gaydsudina. A Second is 
dated in S. 1561, or A. 1). 1501, in the reign of J Iahdra/a- 
dhiraja Sri Sul Ida Na^ir-Sabi bin Gayds Sahi , or Nasir Shah, 
son of Ghias Shah, whose sway is said to extend from the 
fort of Mdndoyarh to tho fort of Chdndcri. A third is dated 
two years later. In these records we have the most unequi- 
vocal and satisfactory proof of the extended sway of tho 
Muhammadan Kings of Malwa. These inscriptions are 
found on the rude cenotaphs of the peasantry, set up to 
preserve the memory of the women who had become Satis, 
and the mention of their rulers’ names is a mere matter of 
formal respect, which proves tho permanent occupation of 
this part of the country by the Musalm&ns of Malwa, 

til, KULHARAS. 

Kulh&ras is a small town on the high rond from Gwalior 
to Indor, and about midway between Sipri and Majdtia. It 
is about half a mile in length by a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and is surrounded by a rude wall of rough stones 
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set in mud mortar. Outside the town, both to the east and 
west, there are large groves of fine old tamarind trees, with 
numerous wells and haoris, and the usual Sati monuments, 
around which the people have grouped all the fragments of 
sculpture collected from their ruined temples. These magni- 
ficent old tamarind trees attracted the notice of our English 
travellers no less than 250 years ago, when Wm. Finch, on 
his way from Surat to Agra, halted at “ Qualeres,” which he 
describes as “ a small pretty town encompassed with tama- 
rind and mango trees.” At the present day Kulhdras is 
chipfly remarkable for the number of its Sati monuments, of 
which several are of historical importance. The oldest and 
most interesting of these monuments is a tall pillar, 18 feet 
in height, called Magar-dhaj . The inscription in three lines 
records that “ on Friday the lltli of the Waning Moon of 
Ash&dh, in the Sam vat year 1318 (or A. D. 12t)l), in the 
town Xulhftras, during the reign of (name illegible), son of 
V ho ha da Dew, the wife of Dhau, Brahman of Yerigrara, 
named AryakA Devi, because a Sati.” As Chahada Deoa is 
mentioned by Forishta as the Itaja of Narwarin A. 1). 1251, 
the present record serves to show that the neighbouring town 
of Kulluiras must have belonged to his territory. This 
subject will bo referred to again in my account of the Rajas 
of Narwar. 

A second monument, bearing the name of J Tahdrajd- 
dhirdja Sri Sultan Ndnir Sahi shows that the dominions of 
the Muhammadan King of MAlvva must have extended as 
far as Kulharas on the north. Two other monuments dated 
in Sake 1702 and 170(3, or A. D. 1615 and 1619, in the reign 
of King Yikram&ditya, proclaim a further change of rulers 
when the district about Narwar bad been granted by the 
Mogal Emperors of Delhi to a younger branch of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaypur, with whom they had intermarried. 
A fifth monument dated in Sake 1715, or A. D. 1658, during 
the reign of Amar Sink shows that the Xai war district still 
remained in the hands of the same family. 

XIII. RANOD, OR NAROD. 

llanod, or Narod as it is usually called by the peasan- 
try, is an old decayed town of some size about half way 
between Jhftnsi and Guna, and just 40 miles due south of 
Narwar. It is situated on the west bank of the Air&vati or 
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Ahirpat Nala , a small running stream which falls into tho 
Sindh River above Narwar. In former days it would appear 
to have been a place of some consequence, as it can still 
boast of both Hindu and Muhammadan remains of consi- 
derable interest. The town also is still surrounded by mag- 
nificent groves of old tamarind, mango, and other trees, and 
altogether Ranod is one of the prettiest places in this part 
of the country. 

The most remarkable building is an old Hindu palace, 
two storeys in height, which is built entirely of huge blocks 
of sand-stooe without anv mortar. It is called Kokui-viuhnt. 
or simply Kobti , tho meaning of w hich is unknown. The 
main building is IS feet long, 31 feet broad, and 21 feet 
high. The two storeys, which are exactly similar in their 
arrangement, consist of a long front verandah supported on 
four stout pillars, with a suite of three narrow rooms in 
one line at the back, which are dimly lighted by small stone- 
barred windows. Access to the upper-story, as wxll as to 
the roof, is obtained by a staircase in a square tower at the 
right band end of the budding. The verandah of the upper- 
storey has a stone railing, 3| feet in height, between the 
pillars, which served the double purpose of protecting the 
inmates from falling, and of screening them from Abe gaze of 
the people outside. But the most curious part of this build- 
ing is the roof, which is formed of enormous slabs of sand- 
stone, all of them one foot in thickness, and many of thorn 12 
feetsquaro. The whole of these slabs are formed with raised 
.edges which touch each other, and the joints are covered 
by long fiat stones, 1J loot broad, after the manner of the 
sloping marble roofs of tho Greeks. The bold projecting 
caves are wrought into curved ridges and hollow's on tho 
upper surface, and present exactly the same appearance as 
corrugated-iron. In the hack wall of the building there nvo 
numerous small openings near the top to give light and air 
to the upper-storey. Tho battlements are made of single 
semi-circular stones, which form a massive and appropriate 
finish to this singularly solid building.* 

In front of the palace there is an open cloister, 123 feet 
long with a suite of rooms at each end, which together form 
three sides of a court-yard. The roofs of these cloisters are 
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formed of large slabs, which are arranged in a peculiar man- 
ner like two broad steps on each side, with a row of large 
slabs crowning the whole. Beneath each line of steps there 
are numerous small openings for the admission of light and 
air. Altogether the arrangement of these roofs is very in- 
genious and effective. Outside the court-} ard, at a distance 
of 43 feet, there is a deep square tank with steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, and close by there is a -eeond tank 
These arc known by the names of Ghdd Tnl and Bhan- 
ki-Baon . 

In the left end wall of the lower verandah there is along 
Sanskrit inscription, 7 feet 1 inches in height, and 3 feet 2 
inches in breadth, which is evidently intended to give the 
whole hi'-torv of this curious suite of buildings. But un- 
fortunately, as the only rendering of this record that has yet 
been made public is declared by Balm Rajendra Lai to be 
“ ineonoot both in the reading and in the translation, I am 
unable to do more than offer a verv meagre account of its 
contents. There is no date, but as the characters arc similar 
to those in the Jvutila iuseription of Dewal, the Banod 
inscription maybe assigned approximately to the same period 
of A. D 1000. or perhaps a little earlier. The greater part 
of the record is taken up with the most fulsome praises of 
R lja Somosn or Somrsinim, who re- peopled the deserted 
city of Jf't’/npiuui, where be built a lofty palace for His own 
residence, which was surrounded with resorVoi 1 s of pure Jitter- 
Some* warn, as his name imports, wans a zea.ous,yfor ! sftylper 
of Siva, but there is apparently nothing in this long Record 
from which we may disco\or the nanie of the- kl&gsy&ibe. 
from theiieimfy of Xarwar 1 should infer that BaiuaiCkJtotist 
always haic belonged to the Rajas of that great \foi*frnss, 
and consequently that the builder of the Ranpd palace 
should be found in the list of the Kaclvhwaha princes of 
Narwar. Unfortunately, however, wc possess no authentic 
list of these princes, so that our rescan lies are limited to 
the few names which ha\e been preserved in ancient inscrip- 
tions. J'rom one of those we »arn that Gagana Sinha, 
Sarada-Siulia, and Vxra-Siuha, ruled over Narwar for tb*# 
generations, from about A. D. 1050 to 1125.* As these 
princes are specially noted as belonging to the Kachchapa- 
ghata, or Kachlnodha , race, it might perhaps be inferred that 

* ftofcMor Hall m Journal oi Aim»riv.a, OnenUl Snooty 
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their predecessors were of a different race. But this infer- 
ence, howover propable, cannot be depended upon as certain, 
as all the later inscriptions of the Princes of Mahoba begin 
the Chandel genealogy with Baja Dhanga, and not with 
Chandra, who is recorded as the progenitor of the race in 
Dhanga’s own inscriptions. Wo know, indeed, from one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions that the Kachhwuhas under linja 
Vajra-Dilma, were in possession of the Gwalior territory 
as early as S. 103J*, or A. 1). 677 ; and as the Kachhw&has 
of Gwalior are universally admitted to have been masters 
of Karwar also, we may conclude with much probability 
that Baja Sornfvi of the Banod inscription must have been 
anterior to Yajra-Dama ; I would therefore fix his date ap- 
proximately to the first half of the 10th century, which is 
in full accord with the period already assigned to him from 
the style of characters used in his inscriptions. 

On the side of the road between the palace and the town 
I found a short pillar, which was shaped like an ordinary 
lingom, but with a pair of feet sculptured on the flat top. It 
is called Jlahrideo-ka-charan, or “Mahadoo’s foot-prints.” 
On one side of it there is a short inscription with the date 
of S. 1231, or A. 1). 1177. Apparently it must have 
belonged to a temple, but there are no traces of any build- 
ing in its immediate vicinity. 

The Muhammadan buildings arc of small size and of 
late date, but some of them arc both curious and interesting 
from the grace and novelty of their designs. The Zunziri. or 
Jmjiri , Masjid, is so called from the peculiar “chain-like” 
appearance of its surrounding railing, which is singularly 
graceful in the flowing outline of its battlements. The 
masjid itself is a small ordinary building of the time of 
Aurangzib. A second smaller masjid also attracted my 
attention from its striking resemblance to a rude Greek 
temple. In front it has a portico of four pillars which 
support the pediment of a very low sloping roof, just such 
as wre may imagine must havo been one of the earliest forms 
of the common Greek temple. Amongst the tombs I 
observed a Sarcophagus in the novel shape of a bodfctead, 
with the usual round side-rails, and the four feet standing out 
prominently at the corners. Such a design might, perhaps, 
have been appropriate for a mediaeval Christian monu- 
ment, where the figure of the dead is represented lying at full 
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length in his last sleep ; hut in the present instance, where 
the bedstead is placed over the dead, like a large cover, the 
design appears to me to be singularly inappropriate. 


XIV. NALAPVRA, OH NARWAR. 

The great fortress of Narwar, or classically Nahtpura, 
is said to owe its name to Raja Nala, a descendant of Kusa, 
the son of R:\ma, from whom the bards of the present day 
derive the patronirnic of Kusiodha , which they erroneously 
consider to be the same as Kachhwdha. In my account of 
the ancient coinage of Narwar I brought forward several 
strong reasons in favor of the ^identification of Narwar with 
the great city of Padmdoad , which is the scene of Bhava- 
bhuti’s drama of Mdlati and Mu df Kira. As this identification 
is a point of the greatest importance in tlio ancient history 
of Narttto, I will here repeat the principal heads of my 
argument. 

In the Vishnu Purana it is stated that “ the nine Nagas 
will reign in Padmlraii, Kdntipvri , and M dhura, and the 
Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Prayaga.”* This 
statement is corroborated by tlio Yayu Purana, which how- 
ever gives a second dynasty of NAgas. “The nine Naka 
kings will possess the city of Champa rati, and the seven 
NAkas the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of the Gupta 
race will possess all these countries, — thebai 1 softhe Ganges 
to PravAga and Saketa and Magadha. ”t Pu.hnavati was at 
first identified by If. II. Wilson with some unknown city 
in Berar, far to the south oi the Narbada, and afterwards 
with Bliagulpur on the Ganges; + but the mention of 
Mathura utterly precludes the possibility of either of those 
places liar ing belonged to the Nagas. Both KAntipuri and 
Padmavali should no doubt be looked for witbiu some mo- 
derate distance of Mathura. Now the scene of Bhavabhu- 
ti’s drama of Mdlati and Mddhava is laid in the city of Pad- 
mAvati amidst the Vindhyan mountains. As his description 


• WihonN Tiauslation, p 479. 
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of the locality is a favorable specimen of Hindu poetry, 
I will not curtail it :* 

“ llow wide the prospect spreads — mountain and rock, 

“Towns, villages, and woods, and olitteung stieanis, 

“'Ineie wheiethe Paid and the & tnUtt wind, 

“ The towers, and temnh s, pmn o lo, and gates, 

“ And spiies of Patlhuu ah , like a city 
“ Piet i pit at od fiom the -kits, appear 
“Inveited in the pure trunslueent wave • 

“Theie flows Laiaua’ t> fielie stream, &c ’’ 

The Situlhu of this passage is, I think, the South Itivcr on 
which the oitv of Narvvar is situated ; the Zara is the Zdr- 
bad, or Para liiver, which (lows only live miles to the north 
of the Sindh; and the Zarema is the Ldn or Sun Nath, 
which rises near Paniar, and falls into the Sindh at Ohaud- 
pur-Sonari. In another place Havablmti says - 

“AVheie meet the S/m/tiu and the Mwtti i/uti, 

“The liol) lane of 'Stianut-im tv 

The Jfod/nunaii must be the llaturdr or MatHtuwdr, which 
rises near Kanod, and, after passing Ivavara falls into the 
Sindhu about b mill's above Son.tri. These jdeniitieations 
of tho four rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of 2sar- 
war with the four rivers of llhavabhuti’s dinma, stem to mo 
amply suflieient to warrant tho conclusion that Narwni 
itself is tho modern representative of the aueient city of 
Padmavati. Kumar alsof is in the midst of tiic Vindhvnu 

t 

mountains and at a moderate distance, about 360 miles, 
from MutUuin, so that there are no geogtaplucal ditliculties 
in the way of the proposed identification. Willi regard to 
the third city, named KAntipuri, T agree with "Wiltord in 
identifying it W'ith the ancient Kotirdl, or hultcdr , on the 
Ahsin liner, 'JO miles to the north of (Ivvalior r llie king- 
dom of the Nit gas, therefore, would have included the greater 
part of the present territories of Bharat pur, Dholpur, (iwa 
lior, and liundelkhand, and perhaps also some portions 
of Afalvva, as I join, Bhilsa, and Sugar, It would thus have 
embraced nearly the whole of the country lying between the 
Jumna and the upper course of the Narbada, from the Cham- 
bal on the west to the Kay da, or Kane Jlrver, on the east, — 


* Hu 1 1 \ hfittrt, bj YViWj, II , 05 
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an extent of about 800 square miles, in which Narwar occu- 
pies a ceutricul and most commanding position. 

If T am right in this identification of Narwar with 
the Badm&vati of the Pur&nas, we obtain one of the most 
interesting and important facts in ancient, Indian history in 
fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of. the nine N&gas. 
The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous 
coins of various Naga kings which have been found at 
Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathura, all of which have been de- 
scribed by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. It is 
further supported by a passage in tire 18th line of the Allaha- 
bad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, in which the king 
boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the 
different, princes and countries which had become subject to 
his power. Amongst the former he mentions Gunapati- 
JShiya as ono of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, 
( 1 ami pat '.L or Cotcndra , is the name of the Saga Baja whose 
coins arc the most common, and the most widely ditfused of 
all these Narwar kings; and as the legends of his coins 
are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins 
and inscriptions, it is certain that he must have been a con- 
temporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, 
therefore, that there is every probability in favour of the 
identity of the Gannpati-NAga of tho Narwar coins with the 
Ganap.it i-Niiga of Samudra’s inscriptions. My discovery of 
an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itself is suffi- 
cient to show that the Ndgas must have lost ’heir dominion 
over that city at least as earlier as the reign of Samudra. 
It may also, I think, he taken as corroborative of the 
general decay of their power, and of the supremacy of Samu- 
dra Gupta, as slated in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 

The period to which the nine Nagas must he assigned 
depends solely on tho date of their contemporaries, the Gup- 
tas, whose power became extinct in A. I). 319. If, there- 
fore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynast} to the Sake era, 
the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of tho 
second century of the. Christian er. But as in his reign the 
power of the Nagas had already begun to decline, I think 
that tho establishment of the Nftga dynasty may he fixed 
with some certainty about, the beginning of the Christian era. 
According to this view, tho rule of the nine NAgas would have 
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extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or 
from A. D. 0 to 225.* In the following list I have arranged 
the names of these Naga kings according to the devices of 
their coins, beginning with those types which seem to mo to 
be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as 
corroborative of the date which I have assigned to the Ntigas, 
that the whole of the dovices of their coins are to bo found 
also on the silver coins of the Guptas themselves, or on those 
of their acknowledged contemporaries : 


No. 

i 

A. I). 

I. 

0 

II. 

25 

III. 

50 

IV. 

75 

V. 

IOO 

VI. 

125 

VII. 

150 

VIII. 

175 

IX. 

200 

... 

225 

From this 

time we 


Names on Coins. 


Ultima N&ga 

Khii*Xttgn { / Kharijurat ov KJta> parul 
V.i* Na£a ff i tu nut l\uta ). 

Skanda JS r &t?<4, 

Bn hatip.it i 

Unnapati, <»i GfUiemha, 

VjAghru Xaga. 

Yum* 

IX 1 \ a X&m. 

Close of the dyn \My. 


to illustrate the history 9 f Narwar for the next eight cen- 
turies. We must therefore bo content with such guesses, 
more or less probable, as our ingenuity can suggest to shed 
their dim and uncertain lights amid this vast nbvss of dark- 
ness. It is with some hesitation, therefore, that I venture to 


suggest the following outline of the probable history 
Narwar during this obscure period : 


of 


As the Nagas would appear to have been tributary to 
the Guptas in the time of Samudra, 1 think it most probable 
that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained 
subject to them until near the close of their dynasty, about 
A. D. 275, when their sovereignty to the south of the 
Jumna fell to Tovamana. 


Of Toramftna’s dynasty we have two inscriptions, —one 
of himself at Eran to the south of Narwar, and the other 

T think that ttaj* Bhava-Nd'ja, of the Saoni copper plate inscription, must belong to 
thu djriWy, 
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of his son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of Narwar. 
From the relative positions of these inscriptions we may 
fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have 
belonged to the Toram&na dynasty. The date of Toramuna 
himself is fixed by Mr. Thomas, on the authority of a silver 
coin, to the year 180 odd of the Gupta era, which, referred 
to the initial year of Sake, would place him in A. D. 260. 
If then we allow 25 years to each generation, the reign of 
Toramftna will range for 260 to 285 A. D., and that of his 
sons Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A. D. How long this dynasty 
may have lasted we have no means of ascertaining. It may, 
however, bo presumed to have reigned until the end of the 
fourth century, but even this extension will leave a gap of 
200 years before we arrive at the next probable resting point 
in A. I). 607. 

From the Chinese pilgrim II wen Thsang w r e lcam that 
Harsh a V. -ddhana, the famous King of Kanoj, who reigned 
from A. I). 607 to 650, had subjected the whole country 
between the Jumna and the Narbada. The fortress of Narwar 
must therefore have belonged to him, although it is probable 
that it still had its own Baja, who acknowledge the King of 
Kanoj as his lord paramount. But as we learn from the 
same source also that there w r erc great troubles in India after 
the death of Harsha, I would infer that most of the tribu- 
tary priuces must then have assumed independence, 
amongst them the Baja of Narwar, whose strong fortress 
must always have been suggestive of rebelli >, and, when 
opportunity offered, an incentive too strong to do resisted. 

It is during this period, that is, about the latter half of the 
seventh century and beginning of the eighth century, that 
most of the ltajput families would appear to have risen into 
power. The Tomaras of Delhi, the Cliandelas of Khajuraho, 
and Sisodiyas of Chitor, all begin their genealogies from this 
time. 1 presume, therefore, that the Kachhw alias of Narwar 
and Gwalior may have effected iheir indepe idcnce about the 
samo date. At a much later period, after tho invasion of 
Timur in A. D. 1400, we have th. most apt illustration of 
the political troubles which I suppose to have follow ed on 
the death of Harsha of Kanoj. Immediately after Timur’s 
departure, tho Governors of Gujr&t, M&lwa, Jonpur, and 
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Multan, all asserted tbeir independence, which was main- 
tained by their successors for upwards of a century. It 
seems not improbable, however, that Xarwar may not have 
obtained its independence until some time aflor the death of 
Harsha, as Bhavabhuti, who would certainly appear to have 
lived at Xarwar, is said to have flourished during the reign 
of Yasovarma of Kanoj, or from about A. I). 720 to 750. 
About this period also a new dynasty arose in Kanoj under 
Deva-Sakti, whose fourth descendant, Bhoja Deva, was the 
lord paramount of Gwalior in A. 1). 870, and of ThAnesar in 
A.I>. 8^2. It may bo presumed, therefore, that Xanvar also 
formed part of the dominions of Bhoja Deva, although it is 
quite possible that it may not have belonged to any of his 
predecessors. 

Shortly after the middle of the tenth century the 
KaohhwAhas of Narwar and Gwalior became independent 
under Vajra-Dama, one of whose inscriptions is dated in 
A. T). 977. His great-grandson, Bhuvaua-Paln, must have 
been reigning as an independent chief in A. L). 1021, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni, on his march against Kftlinjar, accepted 
the submission of the Baja of Gwalior. The KaehliwAhas 
continued to reign for upwards of a century until A. I). 
1129, when the last king of t he race, named Try-Vdl, or T<j- 
karn, lost his sovereignty through his love for the fair 
Moroni, whose beauty ft ill affords a theme for the poetic 
skill of the bards. The Kaehhwahas of Gwalior, Xaiwar, 
stnd Jaypur all agree in the same story of the love-blind 
Dulha Boy, or the “ bridegroom prince,” who was sup- 
planted by his cousin, or nephew, the Parihftr Chief, 
named BarmnAl Dyo, or VaramArddi Drra. Iwillsav no 

V «r 

more in this place regarding the bridegroom, as his story 
will ho given at length in my account of the Rajas of 
Gwalior. 

Connected with this period is the Xarwar inscription, 
dated in S. 1177, or A. D. 1120, which has been translated 
by Professor llall , hut ns the genealogy differs from that of 
the bardic chronicles of (jwalior and Jaypur, it seems difll- 
cult to adjust the latter sa as to bring the names evfcn into 
approximate agreement with those of the inscriptions. The 
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differences are host soon by placing tho names doi ivod from 
tho different authorities side by side : 


A J> 

i 

! 1ns( KirrTov j 

1 

K'ltttt. Hu 
, IUluii Dm 

Ft/r ^ii 
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Tfi m Mir u i 12 
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’ 
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My fouv lisi s aro derived from two Migaii and two Urdu 
nvinusoiipls of diffoient a go>, but the list of Badili Das is 
professedly copied 1'iom KUarg liai. and those of Tieffen- 

I baler an ! the anonymous author agree so closely with that 
of Ka/1 \li tint l be whole maybe, considered a* burning 
only two independent autbonties. The Sura and Gambhiia 
of Klnug Kai would appear to bo the same as the Sarada 
and \ n a of the inscription Both of these names are omit- 
ted by Pa/l All, although il is probable that the vaiiant 
reading of Sodha fovBudluiwas originally an indoptndinf 
name that was afterwards dropped by some ignorant - eopiist 
as a mer<' repetition of lbulba, which it so closely resembles 
when written in IVisnn elnraeters. If these nlentitications 
he admitted, then the h-,< Piinee, Ttj-Karn. n si lm\e been 
tho sou of V ira Sinha Deva, whose grant ot land is dated 
in A. D. 1120, and as the reign ol Tej-Ivarn is lmnied by the 
chroniclers to two year 1 -, from A. J). 1127 to 1120, the agree- 
ment of date is in lavour of the proposed ideutitieation. 

Dor ihe next century and a half I know - of no mention 
of Nanvar, hut it seems probable that the last Parihar itaja, 
who made his escape from Gwalior when the fort was captur- 
ed by Altamsh in A. D. 12J12, must have soim-ht refuge in the 
neighbouring stronghold of Naruar. lie is called Sof/or, or 
Sdraiiy Deo, by the Hindu chroniclers, blit by tin Muham- 
madan historians he is styled JnhJc Veo, son of Vasil and 
Veubuh* It is quite possible, however, that when the Pari- 
lu\rs obtained possession of Gwalior, the Kachhwaha Governor 

* Mmh\» it’s Simj, \\h ) pip tilt it tilt su i ill*- Kim )IJ d V 1 \ \ l i h 1 tan 
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of Nnrwar may hare seized the opportunity to make himself 
independent, lu that case the strong fortress of Narwar 
would have remained in the continued possession of the 
Kachliwfthas; but this supposition is directly opposed to all 
the traditions of the Kachhwahas themselves, which are 
unanimous in attributing the loss of Nnrwar to the lovc-siek 
Prince, Tej-Karn. Accepting llic tradition as true beyond 
all reasonable doubt, it seems almost certain that Narwar 
must have fallen into the hands of the Purihar Prince of 
Gwalior in A. D. 112'.). It would, therefore, have formed 
part of the Gw.Jior dominions of the Parihars until the 
capture of that fortress by Altnmsh in A. 1). 1232; and as 
the I la j a of Gwalior is reported by the Muhammadan his- 
torians to have escaped trom the fort before the Anal assault, 
l think that we are fully justified in concluding that lie must 
have sought refuge in Narwar. It is certain at least that in 
A. D. 1251, or only 10 years after the capture of Gwalior, 
Narwar was in possession of a Hindu Raja, named t'/mhiula 
Dent, who is said to have lmilt or strengthened the fortre-s." 
As there is no previous mention of its being taken by the 
Muhammadans, 1 conclude that the Hindu Rajas most pio- 
bubly remained in continued possession after the capture of 
Gwalior until A. D. 1251, when the place was suirendend 
by the reigning Raja, Chehada Dev a, to Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
of Delhi. But as Ch.thada Dev a himself, in one of the 
Narwar inscriptions, is simply said to lx* of rojo-vmiui, or 
*■ royal race,” it is possible that he did not belong to the 
Parilmr dvnastv. 

In mv account of the ancient coins of Narwar I have 

l 

brought forward specimens of riulrula Dev a, which are 
dated iu v aliens \eais hum S. 1303 to 131 1, or A 1). 1210 
to 1254, and specimens of' his son, Asala Deva. which range 
from S. 1311 to 133G, or from A. D. 1251 to 1279.* As these 
arc corroborated bj several existing inscriptions, there seems 
no reason to doubt that at least these two Rajas must have 
been independent princes. But there arc also similar coins 
of a third prince, named Malay a Yarmtnn Deva, who from 
the dates of S. 1280 and 1290, or A. D. 1323 and 1233, must 
have been the immediate predecessor of (JhiUiada Deva* His 
coins were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and .Jhausi; but as there 
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arc only five specimens, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar. Indeed, the name of Vurmina would ratlier seem 
to point to Kalinjar. It, is possible, therefore, that Cluhada 
himself may have supplanted the Parihar dynasty. Rut 1 
am rather inclined to think that Malaya Varmma J)eva must 
have dispossessed the Parih.us, and that he was shortly 
afterwards ejected by Chuhada fleut, who was most probably 
the founder of a new dj nasty as the genealogy of the family 
opens with his name. 

The Muhammadan account of Ghfthada J)c\a, as given 
by the historian Pei ishta, is dear and precise, but unfortu- 
nately it is very brief. In the year A. II. f» I'd, or A. I). 1251, 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, the King of Delhi, ‘‘proceeded to the 
siege of Narwar. The Raja, Jahir D'O, having lately con- 
structed flu* fort on the summit of a rock, prepared to defend 
it to the last, lie accordingly marched out to oppose the 
Mulnm ,Uvl„.u with 5,000 horse and 200,000 foot. This 
immense host being defeated with great slaughter, the, 
place was iinestnl and reduced to surrender altei a few 
months’ siege." Ju Dow's translation the Raja is called 
Sttlitr i)eo , amt under this name he is entered in Prinsep’s 
tables, but with the date of A. 1). 1251 transposed as 1215, 
and the name of Xortror erroneously referred to Kohnrut'o, 
or Aaohni) n-Volnu, in (Jupirat. * 

(’bahada was succeeded by his son, Asa l«a Dcvn, who, ac- 
cording to the dates of hi-, coin-, eertainh vigned from 
S. 1.111 to 1330. or A. D. 125! to 1270. His j onej also is 
common, which may be taken as a presumptho proof ol a 
long reign. 1 found hi*, name in a short inscription on a 
Suli pillar at Rai near Kulh.uas, which records that the 
cremation took place in the sear S. 1327. or A. 1). 1270, 
during the leign of Srtouol As> Ho Dent. Ilis name is again 
mentioned in an inscription which was discount'd in the 
Nuru ar Port. This N datul in S. 1355, or A. D. 12US, and 
records a grant made by Raja (Jampot i, the son of Raja 
(J opt! la, the grandson of Asolo Dora, and the great -grandson 
of C 'hilt aila Dcra. In another ins, iption dated in 6. 1318, 

* Tin grnnf Haul i vln I In im l* «. t l.ttPi km \ui tt Imiti t!i» wuik < f 
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or A. D. 1231, which was found in a baoli ai Sarwaya, eight 
miles to tho cast of Sipri, the genealogy is eoniiiied to 
Gauapati and his i'athei*, Gopala. From all these various 
sources the chronology of this Narwar dynasty may he 
arranged with considerable precision, although the dates 
of accession cannot he exactly determined : 

A credit) n. 
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As no coins of the last two princes have yet been dis- 
covered, I infer that they must ba\e been made tributary hj 
tie* Muhammadan Kings ot Delhi. This is all the more pro 
liable as their date corresponds exactly with that of the 
vigorous 1 ule ot the first two Khtlji pumas, it stems to me 
probable, therefoic, that the expedit nm recorded by Ferishta 
in the year A. It. 002, or A. 1) 1203, was pai tty direct* d 
against tho llaj i of Xaruav. The historian lelutes that 
Ala-ud-din “acquainted the King that there were some pii»c< s 
of great wealth towards Chandeii, whom with tljo King’s 
permission, he would reduce.” Now' it is certain that 
CUanden itselt was not redact d at this time, as several \ t ;us 
later, in A. 11. 60S or A. D. 120's, niter he had heeomo Jvmg 
of Delhi, Ala-ud din was advw d b\ his minister to under* 
take the conquest ot the southern Kingdoms ot Hindustan, 
“ such as lidiitumlihiitnir, Julor, and (7c u'lcrt." As Narwar 
is omitted in this list, I conclude that it must alicady 
have lx < n made tiibutaiy. From tliis time, therefore, until 
the end of the illDenth ctiiluiv, when the power of the Delhi 
empire was prostrated by the conquest of Timur, it is most 
probable that t he strong fortress of Narwar must have re- 
mained iu possession of the Muhammadans. It certainly 
belonged to Muhammad Tughlak in A. J). 1320.* But im- 
mediately after the departure of Timur, when the Musnlman 
Guv enrols of Gujarat, Main a, Joupur, and Multan assumed 
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independence, their example was followed hy Bir Sinli Deo, a 
Tomar Chief of Gwalior, who managed to obtain possession of 
that fortress by treachery. In A. i). 1-130 N aru av still belonged 
to the Muhammadans as part of the kingdom of Malwa, 
but in that year it was besieged by Dun gar Sinli, the r L'omar 
Baja of Gwalior, and was only saved by the rapid advance 
of Mahmud against Gwalior itself. I presume, however, 
that it must shortly afterwards have fallen into the hands of 
the Tomar princes, as their genealogy is recorded on the 
Jait-Kambh or “pillar of victory,” which is still standing 
outside the city of Narwar. 


The Tomar dynasty of Gwalior held possession of the 
Port of Narwar for upwards of a century, from the invasion 
of Timur in A. J). 1398 until its capture by Sikandar Lodi 
in A. D. 1500. As the history of the Tomara princes will 
he given in my account of Gwalior, 1 will pass on at once to 
tile iaU c uuiasty of Kachhuahus of Anther, who obtained 
possession of Narwar through the marriages of their daughters 
with the Mogal Emperors of Delhi. The history of this 
dv nasty commences with Baj Sinli, son of Bhim Sinli, and 
grandson of Prithi Raj, who ruled over Amber or Jaypur 


during the reign of Sikandar Lodi. 


Prithi Bi\j is said (o 


have had nineteen sous, ol‘ whom several succeeded to the 


throne. Blit there is some obscurity in this part of the 
Kaehhuaha annals, and it seems ]m>bable that there was 
some disagreement among the brothers, whiHi was fostered 
hy the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi for < eir own ends. 
Baj Niuh was succeeded hy his son, Bam D;\s, whose name is 
found in one of the Gwalior inscriptions with the date of 
A. 1). lbOti. Patch Sinli succeeded bis lather about A. D. 


1010, but his sou, Amur Sinli, lost Narwar in the reign of 
Shall Julian, as all the members of the Kaehhw aba family 
had declared in favour of his elder brother, Prince Khusru, 


who was the grandson, through his mother, of Raja Bhag- 
wan Das of Amber. After some time, however, Amar Sinli 


obtained a grant of the districts of Sipri and Knlh'ims in 
the neighbourhood of Narwar, ‘'•id these possessions des- 
cended to his sou, Jagat Sinli. During a part of this period 
the fort of Nawar was held by the great Raja Siwai Jay Sinli 
of Amber, whose name is engraved on an iron gun which is 
still mounted in the fort, with the date S. 1733, or A. D. 
1690, the fourth year of his reign. Anup Sinli, the son of 
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Jagat, is said to have received Narwar as a reward for his 
good service at the capture of Kabul : and his son, Gaj Sinli, 
maintained both the possessions and the reputation of his 
raco bv his valour in the wars of the Dakhnn, where he was 
killed about A. 0. 1725. He was followed in regular suc- 
cession of four generations by Chhatr Sinli, llari Sinh, 
jManoliar Sinli, and Madhu Sinh. Towards the end of tho 
last century, Narwar was cupturedby Siudhiafrom Manohar, 
who, however, contriv ed to maintain his independence, whieh 
was secured by his son, Madhu, whose armed bands for 
several years resisted all tho attacks of the .Mahratta troops. 
But the power of Sindhia was too strong to be withstood 
with success, and tho last of the race, named M.in Sing, 
after a nominal reign of four years, was captured by tho 
Mahrattas and imprisoned in the Port of Gwalior in A. J). 
1814. In a few mouths, however, he cleverly managed to 
make his escape, and after vainly endeavouring to interest 
the British authorities in his favour, he became a discontent- 
ed wanderer, ready to engage in any undertaking that gave 
promise of personal advantage. He accordingly joined 
Tiintia Topi in 1S57, but two years later, finding that he 
was on the losing side, la* gave information which led to the 
capture of the rebel leader, and t Inis at one stroke be grati- 
fied his revenge on the hated Mahratta 1 ', and obtafricd im- 
punity from the British authorities for his own hostility. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch of the history of 
Narwar, I have purposely omitted many details which will 
find a more appropriate place in tin* description of tbe fortress 
itself. Us history also is so closely connected at several 
periods with that of the more important fortress of Gwalior 
that it must necessarily he disjointed and fragmentary. But 
in spite of this incompleteness it is one of the most valuable 
historical outlines that we possess, as tin* coins of the 
nine N si gas reach up to a much earlier authentic date than 
most other Indian cities can boast of. The description of 
the city by the poet Bbavabhuti in tho eighth century is also 
specially interesting, f as descriptions oi actual places are 
extremly rare in Hindu poetry. 

The classical name of Xohtpnra is derived from tho 
famous llaja Nafu, thedcseemlent of Kusa, the son of ftfima, 
who is universally acknowledged to have been the builder of 
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tlio fortress. In spite of the popular belief, however, it appears 
to mo highly probable that the tradition was invented to 
account for the name of the Kachhwdha tribe, which, accord- 
ing to the bards, was originally Kawd/ta, a patronymic denot- 
ing their descent from Kuna , the son of llama. But this 
ingenious derivation is completely disproved by the oldest 
inscriptions of the race, in which the name is spelt 
Kachchhopa-ghdta, or the “tortoise-billers.” The modem 
form of Kachiraha would appear to he derived from the 
synonymous Kachehhapa-hau, as the Hindu Kachhira is un- 
doubtedly the Hansh.it Kachohhapa, and the termination, ha, 
is most probably only the Sanskiil han which has exactly 
the same mean ins' as ghdta. lathe great Gwalior inscrip- 
tion dated in A. J>. 1093, the progenitor of the race is said 
to have been a mighty sovereign, named K< a- hah h a po-gh at a, 
“who w r as revered by innumerable prineis.”* It would 
seem, therefore, that the traditionary descent from Kuvi was 
quite unknown at so late a date as the eleventh century. 
This being the case, T feel inclined to hazard a conjecture that 
the name of Xalaparu may he onh a sjnonim of Padnidcuii 
X agora, as Xata, or the “ water-lily” is frequently used as 
an equivalent of Padma, or the “ lotus.” 

The fortress of NaJogvru, or Xanrar, is situated in a 
bend of the Sindh lliver on an ii regularly-shaped hill upwards 
of 100 feet in height, just 30 miles to the south-south-west 
of (Jwalior, and the same distance to the west -north-west of 
Jlinusi. Ils shape is peculiar, and may lie l.> mod best to 
the head and neck of a duck, as it is div ided by high walls into 
throe distinct enclosures, which are tolerably well represented 
both in form and in relative position by the head, hill, and 
neck of a duck. The head, or central portion, is called Alajli - 
mnhal, or “ middle quarter,” and also Hal a Jhsar, or “ the 
citadel,” as it commands the other di\ isions of the fort. 
The nock, or northern quarter, is called Jfudai -hat a, because 
it contains a shrine of the famous Muhamm >dan Saint, Shah 
Jlhnlur. The duck’s hill, or south-eastern quarter, is called 
Dulha-kof, or the “bridegroom’' fort,” because the last of 
the Kaehhwaha princes is said to nave made his escape from 
Tvanvar by a postern gate at its cast end. The citadel is cut 
off from Madar-hala by a high wall, (*00 feet in length, and 
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from JhdhaAcot by anolbor wall about 450 foot in length. 
The circuit of the Hist dr, or Jlaj/t Mahal, exclusive of 

tho inner division walls, is rather more than two miles, that 
of Madar-hata is as nearly as possible two miles, and that 
of Dulha-kot only three-quarters of a mile. The whole circuit 
of tho walls, therefore, is about 5 miles. The English 
traveller, lVm, Finch, wbo visited the fort in A. 1). 1(510, 
records that the “ fortified summit is said to bo 5 or 0 kos 
iu circuit,” and Forishta, who finished his history about tho 
same time, states that t lie circumference is 8 kos. But these 
dimensions can only refer to the base of the hill, which may 
l)e 7 or 8 miles in circuit, or about 5 kos, at Finch’s usual 
estimate of l£ mile to the kos. 

The principle entrance to the, fort lies in tho hollow 
forming the duck’s throat. Tho first part of tho ascent, as 
far as the AUon-yh'i-dunodzit, or lowest gate, is an easy rise 
up the gentle slope at the foot of the hill; but from the 
outer-gate to the top, the ascent is by a steep tlight of steps 
said to be 3(50 in number. At about one-fourth of the 
distance, the road passes through the Sa/fidvii-ka-da nr<i :<t , 
or “ Sayid’s crate,” and about half way up through the Fo-on 
Pour, or “ J'ir's gate." Beyond this the ascent becomes 
very steep as it approaches the upper entrance*, called 
ffnoi)takhi~ilanrd:a , or “cow’s mouth gate,” and also Jlao-a- 
Paur, or “windy gate.”. The lower gate, or Alma gnu- 
dara-dza, was not built during the reign of Alamgir, as its 
name would seem to imply, but only repaired, or re-named, 
for the whole of the four gates are mentioned by Win. 
Finch in A. D. 1010, or nearly 50 years before the accession 
of Alamgir. The Soyldua-ka-tku'V'dzn bears a short inscrip- 
tion dated in S. 1G02, or A. I). 1315, which w as probably 
the year of its repair by the Hay id governor of the fort. 
Its original Hindu name is unknown, as well as that- of the 
third gate or Piron Pour. The upper gate, or (juamukhi- 
daricdza , hears an inscription of S. 18, >7, or A. I). 1800, 
winch was tho date of its re-construction by Ambajee, the 
Mahratta Governor under Doalat Kao Sindhia. Its previous 
name was llama Four, but it is said that CJaomdhhi Pour 
was the original auoient name which was only restored by 
the Mahrattas. 

The existing remains of the Hindu period of Nanvav 
history are almost entirely confined to the lew inscriptions 
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which have already been noticed. But the numerous frag- 
ments of sculpture and architectural ornament, which arc 
still to he seen in most of the Muhammadan buildings, are 
sufficient to show that, in the flourishing days of Hindu 
sovereignty, it was probably only second to Gwalior in the 
number and magnificence of its temples and other edifices. 
The almost entire disappearance of Hindu remains is due 
to the wholesale destruction of the temples by Sikandar 
Ludi in A. LI. 913, or A. J). 1508, when the fort fell into 
his hands by the capitulation of the Hindu garrison. The 
historian Ferishta relates that this bigoted iconoclast re- 
mained there for six months “ breaking down temples, and 
building mosques.”* N iamat-ullah, the historian of the 
Afghans, states that Sikandar, thinking the l'ort “ so strong 
that it would be impossible to re-take it, should it fall into 
the hands of the infidels, erected another fort around it to 
keep off Mu .tunnies.”! Ferishta merely records that “the 
king marched from Narwar, hut after proceeding some dis- 
tance along the Sindh River he resolved to surround Narwar 
with another wall, v Inch was ordered to he immediately com- 
menced.” It is not clear from either of these accounts what 
was the exact nature of the works that were added by Sikan- 
dar Ludi. The simple meaning would seem to be that ho 
added an outer line of vails, but as there are no outer walls 
mnv existing, and no traces of any former vails, I conclude 
that both historians must have mistaken the nature of Sikan- 
dar Ludi’s additions. I think it very probable t! at his works 
must have been the two loftv inn«*r walls vliieh convert the 
central portion of the fort called the Bdlu.-11'txur into a 
strong citadel that commands the other two portions, named 
Madnr-hata and J)ulha-kot. 

The only work now existing in the fort that can be 
attributed with any probability to the Hindus is a large tank 
in the citadel, called Jlayar-tlhuj, or Mokam-.Viicoja. The 
name is a Hindu one, and is said to he that of the Raja at 
whose exponse 1 lie tank was excavated. The work must have 
been rather costly, as the tank is 300 feet square at top, and 
from 35 to 30 feet deep, the whole being dug out of the solid 
rock, ft was originally intended to hold 20 feet of water, lmt 
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the thick coating of stucco, which once lined the interior, has 
long ago disappeared, and the tank is non quite dry except 
after heavy ram when, it has a few feet of water, which, 
however, it retains onl) for a short time. When Hast visited 
the fort, the bed of the tank was laid out as a garden contain- 
ing a number of plantains and mangolds. 

Of a later date, the only objects of interest are the iron 
gun of Sinai Jay Sinh of Amber, and the Homan Catholic 
chapel and burial ground. The gun is of the most rude 
and primitive construction, being lmilt up of nine parellel 
iron bars, which arc held together by an outer easing of 
bronze. The length of the piece is 10 foot, and the diameter 
of tlie bore 31 inches. Ft boars a Hindi inscription stating 
that the gun, named Phnt<'-J«ag ortho “victorious in war,” 
was inn do during the reign of Maharaja Jay Sinh on the 
10th d;u of tin’ Waning Moon of Snu'cuu, ill the Sami at 
year 1733, or A. 1). 1000. 

The Homan Catholic eomoferj is a walled enclosure, 
113 feel in length In S3 feet in breadth, containing an 
entrance room, a '-mall chapel, and 30 tombs The chapel 
is a small apartment, 2 P foot long by 10’ feet btoad, with 
a chancel at the end, 12 In 9, ! feet. Over the altar there 
are the letters 1. 11. S. smmouuted hv a cross. Of the 
tombs, two only bear insciiptions of winch one is in Portu- 
guese and Persian, and the other in Persian only. The copy 
ot the latter has been mislaid, but I remember that it simplv 
recorded the death of a joung girl eight 3 ears of age, mum d 
JldrgarUrt, who was the daughter of a hakhn, or doctor. 
The other records the death of a (iernian, named Cornelius 
Oliver, in A I). 1717. Ihe Portuguese inscription m eight 
lines beucath a cross is as follows, the three lower lines 
being in smaller charaeteis : 

AQIT J\Z 
CORN KLIO 
OLIVEHNA 
Tt HAL IIK 
ALLKMAN"' 

NACIUOLM AQI f l.l 
ASO FA LI If FO 

AO-i 7 JSE NOV 1 7 17 

This is accompanied by a Persian inscription in two 
lines, ouc on < ach side of the slab, and perpendicular to the 
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othor inscription. It merely records t lie name and country 
of the individual in the following- words . 

Kamel Aulivcr Khom Fanny} Altaian, 
that is, “ Cornelius Oliver, by race a German Faringi.” 

The existence of a Christian chapel and cemetery 
inside one of the strongest forts in Northern India, is a fact 
as curious as it is interesting. From the position of Corne- 
lius Diner’s tomb, in the very corner of the enclosure to 
the right hand of tho chapel, I infer that it was most pro- 
bably one of the llrst, if not the very earliest, of all the 
tombs, and, consequently, that tlie chapel must have been 
constructed somew here about the same time. It is scarcely 
possible that any Christian establishment would have been 
permitted in such a position during the reign of the bigotted 
Auiangzib, whose governors ever} where displaved their 
religious zeal by the most rabid intolerance. 1 presume, 
therefore, that tins C hristian community was most probably 
not settled at Xarvvar until some time after the death of 
Amang/ib, when the rapid decay of the Muhammadan 
empiie of Delhi led to the general employment of European 
artillorjmen. A small company jf 30 or 10 gunners, 
with then- Native families, would have been quite sullieient 
to furnish 50 glares in the course of a few veavs. 

'fhe city of Xarvvar is no longer the prosperous place 
so graph hall} deseiibed by the poet llhavablmti, but a small 
town of not moio than 1,000 inliamted hou* . enclosed by 
a low wall of little strength. It has three gates, two of 
which, the Gwalior gate and the JhauM gat<\ lead towards 
those cities, and the third, called the Dobai gate, leads 
towards a tank of the same name. On all sides it is sur- 
rounded 1)} crumbling houses nud mounds of ruins. Oil one 
of these mounds, mar the Jhansi gate, and in the old 
mahtllnh, or “ward,” o*’ Koch punt, there is a large in- 
scribed slab, 1 feet U inches long and 1 l’ect 4 inches broad, 
'the opening words, On, Famuli Skhlhar/a, are alone legible, 
as the slab has been purposely mutilated. A* the end 
I thought that I could trace the wv rd Samvat with tho date 
of 1192, or A. I). 1135, but this reading is very doubtful. 
From the commanding position of the mound 1 judge that 
it must once have been the site of a large and important 
temple. 
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Outside the city, on the road towards Gwalior, there is 
a rough sandstone pillar, 23 feet 44 inches in height, called 
the JaU-Knmbh , or “ column of victory.” At 8 feet above 
the ground there is a sunken tablet, with an inscription of 
33 lines, recording the genealogy of the Tomara dynasty 
of Gwalior. The list of names opens with Vim Sinhn Beta, 
who established his independence immediately after the 
invasion of Timur, and ends with Sangrdma , wlio succeeded 
to the nominal sovereignty about A. 1). 1015, and died about 
1630. The erection of the pillar must, therefore, have 
taken place during the early part of the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the KaohliwAhas wero in disgrace for having 
sided with their relative, Princo Klmsru, as already related 
in my account of the later Kaclihn Aha dynasty. We know 
that Sangrama’s younger brother, Vira Mitra Sena, was in 
high favour with the Mogal emperor, by whom ho was 
appointed governor of the fort of liohitfts, on the Son River, 
as recorded in the Rohit.ls inscription, which is dated in S. 
1G8S, or A. D. 1631, after the death of Sangrdma. It 
seems highly probable, therefore, that the Tomara Prince, 
Sangrdma, must have been the governor of Jsanvar at the 
time when the Jmt-Kambh, or “conqueror’s pillar” was 
erected. 

On the side of the Gwalior road also there 7s a very 
fine large baori, or reservoir of water, 27 feet in diameter, 
with a flight of steps down to the water’s edge, flanked on 
each side by a shady cloister, supported on ten stone pillars. 
This baori belongs to the same period as the JaiVKambh , 
as it bears an inscription dated in 8. 3687, or A. D. 1630, 
and was, therefore, most probably constructed during the 
temporary rule of the Tomara Princes in Narwur. 

In the same direction there is a curious Sati monument 
erected to the memory of the two wives of Sundar Dds, who 
was the upddga, or “ spiritual guide,” of the KacliliwfUia 
Raja, Gaj Siuh, of Narwar. lie accompanied the Raja to 
the Dakhari war, where he is said to have been killed about 
A. 1). 1700, or, perhaps, a few years later. The Raja sent 
his dopatta, or “plaid,” to Narwar, which his two wives 
accepted, and burned themselves with it. They were named 
Lddham Devi and Surup Deoi, or the “ beloved wife,” ami 
“the beautiful wife,” and their effigies arc rudely sculptured 
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under the inscription which records their names and those 
of their descendants. The present monument was erected 
in S. 1880, or A. D. 1823, by Josi Aadunuth, the fifth in 
descent from Sundar This, as the original Sati pillar, which was 
set up by the son, had become broken and defaced. There 
aro several descendants of Sundar D&s still living in Narwar, 
Sipri, and Knlbaras, all of w bom speak with pride of the 
noble act of their ancestor’s wives. 

The only produce of Narwar is crude iron, which is 
smelted in large quantities in all the neighbouring villages. 
The chief markets for this manufacture arc in the Jliansi 
and Chanderi districts to the east and south, and in the 
Gangetie Doab to the north, where it competes successfully 
with English iron. The best ore is found in the vicinity of 
(Iwalior, but, from the total want of fuel, the ore is carried 
to Kariih i and Magraoni, near Narwar, where charcoal is 
com pant i . < !y cheap. Hut the great forests of Narwar, where 
Akhnr used to hunt the wild elephant, are now gradually 
disappearing, and the eonsequent rUo in the price of charcoal 
is daily adding to the cost of manufacture, so that the time 
is probably not far distant when the soft malleable iron of 
Gwalior and Narwar Mill be diiven from all the markets of 
the Doab by the cheaper and more brittle English iron. 

Connected with Narwar arc the two great bridges over the 
Sindh River, — one to the south, towards Sipri and Kulharas, 
and the other to the north, towards Gw alio. There is no 
inscription to determine the date of those bridges; but, from 
the groat similarity of their designs with that of the smaller 
bihlgc at N lira, bad, which was built in A. H. 1072, or A. D. 
1601, during the rciffn of Aurangzib, there is every I’eason 
for believing the tradition of the people that these bridges 
also belong to the same period. This conclusion is cor- 
roborated by the journal of William Finch, who makes no 
mention of either of the bridges at tlic period of his visit 
in A. D. 1610. 

The south bridgo is situated ii the midst of the hills at 
a place called Patti Ghati, near the small village of Ehongri, 
10 miles t«> the south-west of Narwar. At this point the 
bed of the river is rocky throughout, and offers every ad- 
vantage for the construction of a permanent bridge. But 
the fatal mistake of making the thickness of tho piers equal 
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to the span of the arches, which is common to all the 
Muhammadan bridges of this period, has hi led half the 
channel with solid masses of masonry which “ the indignant 
stream” has resented by working its way round each end 
of the bridge. From the position of two square turrets on 
one of the mid-channel piers, as well as from the general 
direction of both banks, I inter that the original bridge 
consisted of 22 arches, each of 19 feet 7 inches span, resting 
on solid piers 20 foot in thickness. The roadway was 20 
feet in breadth and horizontal. .As the bridge at present 
stands it consists of 20 of these arches, and of live smaller 
arches of 13 feet 0 inches span, resting on piers 10 feet 2 
inches in thickness. The latter are at the northern end of 
the bridge, and, as they are still unbroken, 1 conclude, with 
some probability, that the Sindh River must have carried 
away the abutment at this end soon after it was built. But 
as these small aiehes afforded an additional waterway of 
only Ob feet 9 inches, the amount of lelief was too small to 
bo of any real use. The bridge was accordingly out away 
at the southern end, where the hank now forms a deep bay, 
which extends no less than ISO feet beyond the 22nd and 
last arch of the original bridge. This increased channel 
was then bridged by four new arches of the same span as 
those of the first design, but they have again hr* n swept 
away by the stream, and only the foundations ot the piers 
are now traceable. The height of the pirns to the spring 
of the arches is la] feet, and the height of the arches is 10} 
feet, and their thickness 3 hot. l r p to the spring of the 
arches the piers have euived ends projecting 7 feet both up 
and down the stream. The upper part of each pier is pin ceil 
by a small arch of 1 feet span, or one-fifth of its thickness. 
As it at present stands the whole bridge is 1,201 k*et in 
length, with 31 arches, of which 20 are large and 5 are 
small. Altogether the waterway amounts to only 577 feet 
11 inches, wink* that of the solid mass of piers is no less 
than 692 feet 5 inches, or somewhat more than one-half of 
the actual breadth of tlio channel. The bridge is substan- 
tially and honestly built with large .stones and excellent 
mortar, and tlio long stones of the parapet are carefully dove- 
tailed together. But the original defect of blocking up one- 
half of the channel with a row of massive piers was fatal 
to the permanent stability of the bridge, which has been 
turned by tire stream at least three times in 200 years, and 
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which is now standing quite useless in the rainy season, and 
only accessible in the dry season by a ladder at one end. 

The northern bridge is situated three miles to the 
north-east of the fort, where the bed of the Sindh ltiver 
is partly firm rock and partly loose boulders. From the 
remains of a large pier or abutment near the north end 
I infir that the oiigmnl bridge must have consisted of 
22 arches like that at the each Inning a 

span of 1 9 feet 5 inches, with piers of the same thick- 
ness. The central pier was ornamented with two square 
open cupolas. The whole length of the original bridge, 
including two massive abutments, of which one is still 
standing, was 1,000 feet. After some time the three 
arches at the north end having been swept away by the 
stream, a new bridge of 1ft small arches, each 11 feet 
1 inches span, with piers of 13 feet 1 inches, was added at 
that (Mid Out this also ha\ ing been turned by t lie stream, 
a second addition of 3 niches, each o ( 11 tcet span, with piers 
of 13 leet 's inches, was made at the same end, which has 
since shared t hr* Fait of its predecessor. The main piers and 
arches of this northern bridge are similar to those of the 
southern bridge at Fntti-Cih iti, and need not, therefore, be 
described. The piers have the same euned projections up 
and down stieam, and the same small arches above. The 
masonry of the ecntial portion of the niches, however, must 
have been veiv inleiior, as many of the aril's have tallen 
down, although the ioailwn t \ above is still in u-t, owing to 
the strong adhesion of the splendid mortar grouting of 
which it is formed. The road-way is 32 feet 7 inches wide, 
which is inci eased to 1 10 feet at the ends In the spliy of 
the abutments "When complete with its two additions and 
abutments, this northern bridge was 1,098 feet in length. 

I cannot close my account of Xarwar without mention- 
ing the curious fact that no gipsy ever cute' - the place but 
always makes a long detour of several miles to avoid it. The 
origin of this strange observance 's attributed b\ tliepeoplo 
to an occurrence w liieli is even more strange. The story is 
variously related, but tlie main points are the same in all tlio 
versions. Many centuries ago, when the fort w as besieged, 
the Itaja wished to send a letter to his friends on the opposite 
hill by a rope which had previously been stretched across the 
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valley, but the distance was so great that no one would 
venture to take the letter, although the Raja offered half his 
kingdom as a reward. .It length a Natni , or female gipsy, 
appeared before him and undertook to carry the letter across, 
provided the Raja swore before all the nobles that lie would 
faithfully adhere to his promised gift of half the kingdom. 
The Raja took the required oath readily, and the gipsy at 
once began her perilous passage hand over hand across the 
rope. After much toil she reached the opposite hill, and 
delivered the lotter, when she again started on her return to 
the fort. She had already got about half-way across, when 
one of the nobles whispered to the Raja that, as the letter 
had been safely delivered, now was the time to save half his 
kingdom. The Raja took the treacherous hint and cut the 
rope, when the poor gipsy fell headlong to the ground and 
was instantly killed. Since that time it is said that no gipsy 
has ever entered Narwnr, but has always avoided the place 
by travelling some other road. A similar story is told of tho 
last Raja of the livst Sirmor dynasty, who is said to have lost 
his kingdom in A. 1). S3 1 for his treachery to the Xalni, or 
female gipsy, who successfully passed from the old capital of 
Kingra to the opposite hill by a rope over the (iiri River, 
which was then in hood. As the people of the Uimahnas 
are familiar from their youth with this mode of crossing their 
rivers 1 think that the story must certainly hate originated 
in a mountainous country, and I would, therefore, give the 
preference to Sirmor, although Xarwar is also a hilly 
country. It is possible, however, that the story may hate 
been common property, as the Sirmor Rajas are said to have 
been Suraj-bansi Rajputs, the same as the Kaehhwahas of 
Kartvur. 


XV. HLMATUARH. 

The small fort of Ilimatgarh is situated on an isolated 
rock about 100 feet in height at the southern mouth of the 
long Paniar Pass, which lies between Narwar and Gwalior. It 
is about 1,200 feet in length from north to south, but its 
breadth is not more than 250 feet in the widest part. It is 
approached by a steep zig-zag path on the west side, and tho 
rock is scarped all round. Rut it is too narrow to afford much 
shelter, and its only water is contained in three small tanks, of 
which two were dry at the time of my visit, and the third 
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had no more than r> feet, although it was covered over from the 
rays of 1 ho sun. Itimat garh is, therefore, a place of no strength 
or importance at the present time, although it was of sufficient 
consequence in the time of Sikandur Ludi to be besieged bv 
the king in person. The name is variously written by the 
different anthonties, but, from its position between Gwalior 
and Narwar, there can be no doubt of its identity with 
Himatgarh. Abdul IC'ulir, of Budaon, writes the name 
Uduntijtr * Two different copies of Niamat-ullah have 
Tehank( 0 '\ and Ati'iut-gor, wliile Feihhta has Jlantcanigarh , 
all of whieli I take to be simple corruptions of liimatyarh. 

According to Abdul Kfidir, “in the }iar A. II. 912, on 
the appearance of the star Canopus, Sultan Sikandar marched 
towauls the fort of Udahhjir. He laid siege to it, and 
ultimately effected its reduction, though it wis attended with 
great 1 >ss on bis side. He put most of the infidel garrison 
to the sword, consigned the lest wiih tluir families to the 
lire, razed the temples, aud elected large mosques on their 
rums. A similar account is given by 1'ensbt a, who relates 
that tin* king, in the uar 912 A. II . despairing of reducing 
Gwalior, proceeded towards the fort (f Uumcantgarh.X The 
] dace fell m a short time, and the Rijput gairison w r as put 
to the sword, the temples were destroyed, and mosques 
ord< red to he built in their stead.” A iamat-nllah adds a few 
more details ^ “On hi» armal at Dliolpur the Sultan 
detached l mad Khan and Mujalud Khan Finmdi in advance 
with 10.090 hoi so and 1<K) elephants against Tt >tnbu\ IIo 
himself followed. On the 3 ul of the month of Ramazan 
in 912 A. II , 22nd .January 1507 A. !>., lie arrived at the 
pi ice, and, encouraging a st niggle of emulation by splendid 
rewinds, intrepid men forced their wav in every direction 
into tile fort, mussaeia ing the mihlel inhabitants, without 
lending an ear to supplications lor mercy, ami the Ttajputs 
entered their own habit itions and killed aud destroyed their 
own families and children. ” 

In these three accounts wo have the same story of rabid 
intolerance and inhuman cruelly, wm eh constantly disgraces 

# Sir H MU >i m Muhauimi Un lit t min , I \ \* n I , 22 } 

+ Thank m oi Thimpi , &n *aul t > li lull Hu oMnmo ul Pm art It* Muhimwv 
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the Muhammadan annals of India, related by tlio Muham- 
madan historians themselves. In liimatgarh the destruction 
of the Hindu temples was so complete that their very sites 
are now unknown, and [ could not discover even a f stnglo 
fragment of a statue. A Raja of liimatgarh is also men- 
tioned by Rerishta who was accused of having bribed Mujahid 
Khan to divert the king from attacking the place. As 
nothing is now known of these Rajas of liimatgarh, T pre- 
sume that the Raja of Gwalior is intended, as liimatgarh was 
certainly one of the dependencies of Gwalior. In fact, one 
of the copies of Ni&mat-ullah calls him “ Raja of Gwalior.” 
After the investment of Narwar in the following year, 
liimatgarh was used as a state prison in which Sikandar 
confined his brother, the Prince Jalfil Khan, and an influen- 
tial nobleman, named Shir Kh;\n Loliani. Two years later 
an attempt was made to re-capture liimatgarh either by the 
Hindus, or by the friends of Prince .Jab'll Khan, when the 
king ordered Snliruan Khan Rirmali to march in the aid of 
Husen Khan, the governor of the fort, who, it appears, wa* 
a converted Hindu, named Rai Dinknr. It is very probable, 
therefore, that he tuav have belonged to the family of the 
Rajas of Gwalior, and, indeed, his name seems suspiciously 
like that of his contemporary Rai Mankat, who was a scion 
of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. Suliman Inning excused 
himself, the king gave his appointment to Hhiknn-Shckli- 
zada, after which nothing more is related of the fate of 
liimatgarh. 


XVI. GWALIAIt, OR GWALIOR. 

The great fortress of Gwalior is situated on a precipi- 
tous, flat-topped and isolated hill of sand-stone, which 
rises 300 feet above the town at the north end, but onlv 
274 feet at the upper gate of the principal entrance. The 
Jiill is long and narrow; its extreme length from north to 
south being one mile and three-quarters, while its breadth 
varies from 000 feet opposite the main entrance to 2,800 feet 
iu the middle opposite the great temple.* The walls are 
from 30 to 33 feet in height, and the rock immediately below 
them is steeply but irregularly scarped all round the hill. 
The long line of battlements which crowns the steep scarp 
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on the oast, is broken only by the lofty lowers and fretted 
domes of the noblo palace of Raja Man Sinli. On the oppo- 
site side, tho line of battlements is relieved by the deep 
f recess of Hie Urwahi valley, and by the zig-zag and serrated 
parapets and Joop-holed bastions which flank the numerous 
gales of tho two western entrances. At the northern end, 
where tho rook has been quarried for ages, the jagged masses 
of the overhanging eliiF seem ready to fall upon the city 
beneath them. To tho south the hill is less lofty, hut the 
rook has been steeply scarped, and is generally quite inacces- 
sible. Midway over all. towers the giant form of a massive 
Tlindu temple, grey w r ith the moss of ages. Altogether, the 
foil of Gwalior forms one of the most picturesque views in 
ft oi them India. 

On the plain below lies the old city of Gwalior, en- 
circling the north end of the fortress, and to the south, upwards 
of one null distant, lies the new city, or Lo&hkar. When 
Daoht l!ao Simlhia obtained possession of Gwalior be pitched 
his eunp on the open plain to the south of the fort. As 
the camp remained, the tents soon disappeared, and a new 
city rapidly ‘•prang up, which «.t : ll retains the name of 
Loshlnr, or “ the e imp,” to distinguish it from the old city 
ot Gwalior.'* Since the occupation of the Laslikar, tho old 
oil} has been gradually decaying, and is now only one-tliird 
of the si/e of the now city. Hut the two together still form 
one of the most populous cities in India. In January 1859 
the old city, in its five nmhitUas, or “wai s,” contained 
7.2(51 houses and 33,792 inhabitants, and the new city in its 
eight wards contained 27,209 houses and 108,252 inhabitants, 
making a total of 112,014 people and 31,530 houses, or 4^ 
persons per house. For this information I am indebted to 
the courtesy of mv kind Irieml, Mahnrao Dinkar Rao, who 
was for a long time tlic enlightened minister of tho Gwalior 
Durbar. 

The view from the fort is varied and extensive, but, 
except during the rainy season when the surrounding hills 
are clothed in green, the general appearance of tho country 
is monotonously brown and arid. To the north, on a clear 
day, can be semi the gigantic temple of fchihaniya, about 30 , 

# i iw* oc< uned in Smly m llu tmio if tbo ('irthigriMnn, who«e <wni if 
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miles distant, and still farther in the same direction the i*od 
hills of Dholpur. To the west, and within gun-shot, lies the 
long flat-topped sand-stone hill of llanumftn, with a basaltic 
peak at the north end, and a white-washed temple on its 
slope, which gives its name to the hill, Beyond, far as tho 
eye can reach, nothing is seen but range after range of low 
sand-stone hills. Tho conieal peak of the ltaipur bill towers 
over the low ranges on the south, and to the east tho level 
plains, dotted with villages, stretch out of sight. 

The old city of Gwalior is a crowded mass of small 
flat-roofed stone houses. Flanking the city to the north, on 
a small conical hill, stands a curious old Bnthfm arclnvav. tho 
remains of a tomb w ithout name. To the east the dense 
mass of houses is intersected by the hioad bed of 1 ho 
Suvctma-riksha or Subaurikh rivulet, w liieh being generally 
dry, forms one of the principal thoroughfares of ihe city, 
and is almost the only one passable by carts. Within ihe 
lower gate stands the picturesque palace of tin* (riijorm 
Queen of Jttnja Man Sinh, a stately quadrangle of s<on< , 
three storeys iu height. Outside the gate is the damai Masjid 
with its gilt pinnacled domes aud lofty minarets towering 
over the dwarf houses of the city, beyond tho Subanrikli, 
and just on the outskirts of the <ity, stands the noble tomb 
of ^Muhammad Gliaus, a saint who was much esteemed m 
the days of Baber and Aklnr. The t >mb is lmilt entirely of 
stone, and is one of the best specimens of iMuh.nimmulan 
architecture of the early* Mogul peiiod. 

There are three main entrances to the fortress, — one on 
the east, and two on the west sid<>. On the latter side there 
is also another gate leading fiom the H nah Mai ley. r l his 
was the original and only entrance on the west side, until the 
capture of the place by the Muhammadans, when the 
Emperor Altnmsh threw a masshe wall acioss the month of 
the valley to secure the wells from all future besiegers. At 
the southern end of the fort there is a small postern, called 
the jhihnil I'hirki, or “ latticed wicket,” which leads from 
the foot of the precipice to tho inside by a subtorfancan 
flight of steps cut in the rock. 

The grand entrance is that on the eastern side. Both 
of the western entrances have boon closed at different times 
and for long periods, hut the eastern entrance has always 
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remained open. The original ascent was 1>y numerous flights 
of broad elmnnolled slops, alternating with bits of paved level 
road, but within the last few years the stone steps have been 
remou'd, and there is now a continuous ramp or sloping road 
which is much easier than the old steps both for ascent and 
descent. The length of the ascent is 2.500 feet, or nearly 
half a mile, hut the actual horizontal distance is only 1,002 
feet. The rhe is, therefore, 1 foot in 7} feet, or 13 feet 0J 
inches in 1 00 feet. William Finch, who visited Gwalior in 
A. D. 1010, states that tlie ascent fiom the town to the top 
of the rock is “near a mile.'** 'J bis exaggerated estimate 
of the distance shows the wearisomeness of the ascent by 
the old ilighl of steps. This entrance i> protected by no less 
than six cates, which are named as follows : 1st, Afoutgiri 
Vanr ; 2nd, Bddatqarh , or Jlmdolu Pour , Did, Him iron, or 
Jldnsnr Pour; till, (Janes Pour; 5tli, Laishmon Pour; 
and Otli, llathnja Pour 

The Afontjjiri, or lowest gateway, was added by Mota- 
ntid Khan, the Governor of Gwalior, m A. D. 1000, and 
named atter the reigning Emperor. Aurungih-Alamgir. This 
mite way is *f the* plainest Muhammadan xt\h*. and the in- 
seiiption of Mntnmid Klnn. which is on a s >ft sand-sfone 
slab over the top of the such, lias been ne.uly obliterated hv 
the weather. The wooden gate was quite rotten in 181 i, 
when it w a s renewed hv mvsolf. Inside this gate there is a 
small com t-\ aril, containing an open hall called the 
Lachhcri. in which the Muhammadan govcr.i ws usually sat 
for the dispensation of justice. 

The TimhtUjorh gate, which is the entrance to the lower 
outwork of Badalgarh, is said to have been named after 
Pdi/af. or Jidda r StnJt, the brother of 11a j a Kalvan Mall, and 
the undo of Baja Man Smh.f A large brazen hull was 
enshrined in this outwork, which, on the capture of Biidal- 
garli by Ibrahim Ludi in A. 1). 1518, was carried olT to 
XJelhi and set up before the Bagdad gate of the city. The 
other, and the more common, name of this gate at the 

* ki t’s ( 11 ti 11 i t \ o\ ■*. m<l 1 i mis, \ HI % 2S1*. 
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present day, is Hindola Pa nr, which is said to have been 
derived from a much frequented kin dot, or “ swing 1 ,” that for- 
merly existed just outride the gate. The gateway itself, 
which is a very tine specimen of Hindu architecture, is of 
the same picturesque st\lo as the Mdn-mandir , or palaco of 
Raja M;\n; and as tradition ascribes it. to liis uncle, [have 
no hesitation in assigning its erection to the reign of Kal.vAn 
Mall, or of his son Man Sinli, that is, between A. D. 1170 
and 1510. An inscription on an iron plate nailed to the 
wooden gate records its renewal by Say id Alam, the Gover- 
nor, on the 11th ltamzfm 1058 A. li., or 21th September 
A. D. 1G18, in the 22nd year of Shah Julian, on which occa- 
sion, I presume, it received its new name of iSluih-Jaltdiit 
I*anr. 

The TJhairoti gate is attributed bv the Bard Khavg 11 a i 
to llhairon Pal. one of the earliest of the traditionary 
Kachhw.Iha Rajas of Gwalior. The stile of the gate is 
undoubtedly old, and I am therefore deposed to accept the 
tradition as corroborative of its antiquit As it at present 
stands, however, I think that it cannot lx 1 older than the time 
of the first Musalmans, as the sm ill sloping towers on 
each side of the gateway are undoubtedly of the same stile 
as that of the early Pat ban architecture. Its other i^juue of 
Bdnsor Pour was domed from the occupation of the man 
to whose charge it was entrusted hv the Mahr.it ta ruleis. 
ICe was a bancor, or “ boivyor,” or litoralli a bambu-splitlcr, 
and the people gradually got into the habit of calling the 
gate after the person whom they saw there daily seated at 
his work. On one of tho jambs of this gateway then' is a 
short inscription dated in S. 1512, or A. 1). 1185, just one 
} ear before the accession of Man Smh. 

The Of nr y gate is said to ha\c been erected by Jlaja 
Dungrtr Sink, who n igned fiom A. 1). 1121 to 1151. Out- 
side of this gate, to the east, there is a small outwork, called 
the Khabutar-Khana, or “pigeon-house,” a name of un- 
doubted Muhammadan origin. In tho farther corner of the 
outwork there is a tank of GO feet long 30 feet broad and 
25 feet deep, called the Nur Sd</ur, which was repaired and 
deepened l>y Motamid Khan in A. II. 1078, or A. 1). 1GG7. 
Its new name was probably derived from tho title of 
Motamid Khan, which would appear to have been 
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Nhr-ud-din. On passing through the Canos gate, and on the 
right hand, there is a small ntasjid built by Motarnid Khan 
against the scarped rock, and just bovond it, and also 
abutting against tho rock, there is a small Hindu slnino 
dedicated to the hermit, C Ui'<Ut-p<i, alter whom the fortiess 
received its name of (1 icdU-mcar, or (Jiniiuir, as it is now' 
written. Alight is kept constantly burning in the shrine, 
and immediately opposite to it there is a small plash red pillar 
which is thickly studded with projecting receptacles for 
lights. This pillar is called Dip-tcdl", or the “lamp-pillar,’" 
and its lamps are lighted once a year on the anniversary of 
the first festival of CwalipA. The original site of the slirinc 
was on the spot where the .small masjnl now stands, but the 
old shrine was destroyed by the time-serving governor, 
Motarnid Khan, to please bis bigoted master Aurang/ib, as 
reeouled by liimself in the following iusciiption, winch is 
still attached to the masjnl : 

Tn li.r m n ri of the gnat ITnm \1 ungir, 

Like th( full -liimua ukmui. tin i nlijhti n< 1 of the wot bl, 

l 1 ! ISO hi to Gild (hit 1nwhl|)|)\ phni 

TV' .is In Muf mini Kli m totni'b 0 <1 a- an alms. 

It \wts tin* idol ol the \ tie (Iwalt, 

He ip uh it t tin '•([in , like t nt.ttiM n <d Pn'ult'-o 

The Kit in ot <nlt_lit i e 1 hi at t , it it 1 it; lit lt-tll him In' ul 1u l<nd, 

]> sii 1 n< tl the iitMiu light like that ot mnl-dtj. 

lie < lo'Ctl (In. td< 1 tcmtdc 

1’\<1 imatiui s tiwe Itom i.ittlt to Ik. tun, 

TV In n t h * baht ]>ul lit iu .17 the abode ol d.ukin*-* 

II tltl said 1 light In. 11. -id.** 

According to their numeiical powers, the sum of the letters 
in the list three words, ^tu-hud ha Liar, “ 1'ght be blessed” 
amount to 1073, which is the Hijra date of the overthrow of 
Cwalipft’s lane, eipiivalent to A. 1). 1001. 

Before reaching the I, ikslnn.m gate there is a small 
temple cut out of the solid lock, which is known as the 
Clmlnr-bhitjt-imiHlar , or “ temple of the four-armed god.” 
Inside the temple, on the left hand, there is a long inscrip- 
tion, No. TV., dated in S. 5)33, or A. 1). S70, which records 
a gift of land for the support of the Temple by the paramount 
sovereign, Bhoja Dev a, who is specially called Gopayiri- 
swrwii, or “ lord of (1 vvalior.”* There is a tradition preserved 

* Hihti Kijimh i La!, m Rmu;i1 AmiIh J Riitnl, 3 C «>2, j p toT tea (is 

Oopaf//n*H at ti but tho tun u uhmc is ho/w/nt nm iw?,— - to tJu mgiauii^ uf Uk lip*, upturn 
nom the tnd ul the fu-at luu, vvLu» >i u hi i ill -stunt. 
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by Fazl Ali, which attributes the erection of this gate to 
Lakshman Pall, the 17tli Prince in his list of the JvachhvvAka 
Rajas. Ho is called Lakshmi Pal in my anonymous manu- 
script, but neither of these names is found in Khar" llai’s 
manuscript, nor in that of his copy ist Jhutili Das. As the 
gateway is undoubtedly old, I think it not improbable that it 
may have been so named by \ ajta Damn, tho Kaehhwaba 
conqueror of Gwalior, after his lather Bnkshmana, about 
A. 3). 970. It is quite possible, how oner, that the name may 
have been deriv ed from a later piince, Lnkslimana Sinlui, 
one of the 20 sons of Raja Yira Sinha Dev a, the founder 
of the Toma r a Dynasty of Gwalior. The eldest son. Virama 
Deva, succeeded to the throne of U"alior in A. 1). 1102, 
and Lakshman Sinh became Hie ltao of Paha r- garb, which 
still exists as a petty Chiefship to the west ot Gwalior. 
Tho gateway is certainly as old as the time of tin sc piinces, 
for the wooden gate itself bears a short inscription. No. XX., 
which is dated in S. 1522, or A. D. 1 1(15, and as this iecord 
does not refer to the gate but to a small rock-cut tank 
immediately on the right hand, the wooden gate itselt is no 
doubt older, and the Mono gateway may he, and probably is, 
vt ry much older still. Tam therefore strongly inelund to 
assign it to the time of V.ijrn D.una in the end of tin* 10th 
century. Immediately opposite the tank there is„a small 
IWusalman tomb which is assigned to Taj Nizam, one ot 
the nobles of Ibralum Ludi, who was killed in the first 
unsuccessful assault on tins gate in A. 1). 15 IS. 

Above Ihe Lakshman gate the way is le\ el for some 
distance, and the face of the rock on the i ig lit hand is 
covered with small tablets and deep recesses containing 
various sculpt arts, which are childly devoted to the worship 
of ALihtitdeva and tlio Lingam. There are four groups ol 
Mahadeva and PArvati seated, three figures of Gam'.sa, and 
two of the Bull Nandi, while the Lingams of all sizes 
amount to nearly fifty. But tho principal sculpture, which 
is immediately opposite the gate, is a colossal group of the 
boar incarnation of Vishnu, 15 1 feet in height, which was 
purposely defaced with'fx chisel by the worship pets of Siva, 
and then concealed by the back wall of a large pillared recess 
for the enshrinement of a Lingam. From its position, 
immediately in front of the gate, I conclude that this is most 
probably one of the oldest sculptures now existing at Gwalior. 
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Over tho statue tliere is a large figure of an elephant, 
10 feet in length, of which the wholo of the lower part of 
tho body has been cut away to form a canopy. This curious 
design is certainly original, but its novelty of conception 
is completely marred by its utter want of taste and fitness.* * * § 
Near the upper end of the rock there is a small group of 
a recumbent female and child. The mother is two feet long, 
and is represented lying on her right side with her head 
raised, and resting on her right arm. tier left knee is bent, 
and her left hand is placed on tho small figure of the child 
at her side. This is tho usual conventional position in which 
Mdyd Devi and her infant sou, Buddha , are represented ; 
hut in the total absence of any other specimens of Buddhist 
sculpture at Gwalior, it seems scarcely possible that this 
group can have been executed by the followers of Sakya 
Muni. I conclude, therefore, that it must belong to the 
Jains, and from its position amongst so many early Brah- 
manieal sculptures, I think that it cannot be assigned to a 
later date than the 9th or 10th century, or somewhat prior 
to the probable period of the Saiva sculptures. 

The 7 Idihii/a Bane, or “ elephant gate,*’ as it now 
stands, was built by Raja Man Sinli, who reigned from A. 1). 
1180 to 1510. The name was derived from the life-size 
statue of an elephant, which formerly stood immediately 
outside the gate. On its back there were two figures, namely, 
the malm at or driver in front, and the ltaja himself on 
the back of tho animal. This group was seen by the 
Emperor Baber when he visited Gwalior in A. I). 1525, who 
describes it as “ the perfect resemblance of an elephant.’*! 
It is mentioned by Ahul Fazl in A. D. 1 500 . \ It was seen 
by tho English traveller, Win. Finch, in April 1010, in the 
early part of the reign of Jahangir. Finch describes it as 
“a curious colossal figure of an elephant in stone” at the 
top ga(e.§ As I can find no further mention of this statue, 
I presumo that it was appropriated by Muzafar Khan, who 
held the fortress for 19 years, from the accession of Shah 
Jahan in A. D. 1628 to 1017. HirAman, the Munsbi of 

* A similar canopy over a figure 0 f Siva is given by Mr* Spcii, in 1 e» “Life m 
Ancient India,” p. *A7S, from a drawing in Colonel Tod ‘a collection 

f Memoirs by KrsJtino, p. 383. 

X Gladwin’* Am Akban, IT , 38, 

§ Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, YTII , 284* Tho name of IMthi Panr 
must, however, be much oleh as there wa* a stone elephant with Ahhei on its back 
outside the upper gate in the time of Iba Batula, French Translation, III , 194. 

13 
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Mot am id Khan, who was the governor of the fortress under 
Aurangzib, relates that Muzafar Khan “ had an elephant 
so powerful and courageous that lie would destroy u hole 
ranks of the enemy at once, which he did so effectually 
upon a battlo happening with the house of Ludi that he 
was the principal cause of the victory, and for which the 
governor obtained the title of Khdni Jehdn. On this and 
other accounts he had a statue of this elephant cur red in 
stone and set up at the north gate of the fort. I infer 
without much hesitation that this elephant must have been 
the original statue of Raja M&u, because llirAmian makes 
no mention ot the latter, which I think he would have done 
had it existed in the timo of Motamid Khan, as that higotod 
governor would almost certainly have destroyed it when he 
pulled down the “ idol temple of the vile Gwftli.”* In A. 1). 
1648 the 114thiya gate was repaired by Sayid Alam, the 
new governor, and in 1840, when I first saw it, the wooden 
gate was still in fair order. This elephant gate- way forms 
part of the noble palace of Raja Man Sinh, which is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture in >orthorn 
India. It is the uppermost gate-w ay of the eastern entrance ; 
but thero is another gate- way inside tin* fort, which leads to 
the diiferent palaces at the north end. It is called Ihhra 
JPaur, or the “ windy gate,” because a pleasant" breeze is 
nearly always blowing through it. 

The north-west entrance, which consists of three gates, 
is called Dhondha JPaur from a small temple dedicated to 
Dhondha Dera. Its first construction is ascribed by Fa/1 
Ali to Dlvmdher P-.ll, one of the early Kachhwhha Rajas, 
who is called Dhandhana by Badili l)as, and Ghunghana 
by Kharg Ilai. A Dhandha Till is found in all of my four 
lists, but no woiks are attributed to him. An inscription 
cut on the rock beside the temple of Dhandha Deva ascribes 
its construction to Kaja Mftn Sinh in S. 1552, or A. D. 1 495. 
But the date of 8. 1505, or A . D. 1448, which is recorded on 
the rock in another part of this entrance, would seem to 
show that the gate-way was in use before the time of MSn 
Sinh. A third short inscription on a slab of one of the 
towers of the lower outwork, is datod Asan badi ashtami 1562, 
or A. D. 1505. This entrance was, therefore, in common use 

* 'iriiiflUUon by m ius Ibu Bstula, p 13i 
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during the reigu of M4n Sinh, and to him I am disposed 
to assign the construction of the lower outwork, which 
contains the temple of Dhondha Deva. As the outer gate 
also is adorned by two stone lions in graceful pillared niches 
similar to (hose of the elephant gate, I think that its restora- 
tion, if not its original erection, may be confidently attributed 
to Raja Man Sinh. This entrance was generally kept closed 
under the Muhammadan rule, as the state prisoners were con- 
fined in its upper outwork. The cells, which still exist, are 
called no-chokt, or the “ nine eells.” They vary from 15 to 26 
feet in height, and are lighted as well as ventilated by small 
openings near the roots. This entrance was also kept 
closed during the Mahratta rule when, three gates being 
carefully walled up, it remained shut during the 13 years of 
British occupancy, from 1841 to 1857, hut since the re- 
oeeupation in 1858, the Dhondha entrance has again been 
opened fov the convenience of the garrison. During the 
long period ot it'' closure, the names of the separate sates 
have been forgotten, and the general name of Dhondha is 
now applied to them all. 

The south-western entrance is called Ghargorj Pour. 
It takes its name from a tank cut out of the solid rock which 
was called the Ghargorj Maori, or “well of gurgling water,’’ 
from the gurgling plash of the falling water as it percolated 
through the upper rocks.* This tank is a very large exca- 
vation, being 49 feet long and 24 broad, but <t is now quite 
dry. The Ghargorj entrance had five gates, -11 of which 
have long been closed. The two upper gate-ways were 
breached by General "White in 1805, from batteries erected 
on the opposite lull of llanumiin, which is exactly 5,000 
feet distance from the wall of the fort. The uppermost 
gate- way has since been carefully walled up, but the second 
gate- way is a complete ruin. The outer-ga*e w*as also 
breached hv General "White, hut it is now w ailed up. The 
middle gate-way is of the same style as the middle gate of 
the Dhondha Paul*. It has the same light pillared niches, 
containing the same stone lions, and consequently I infer 
with some certainty that it must have been built by Raja 
Man Sinh. Below the second ruined gate there are three 

* But wg'ngq m Pa Min nuftius simply a “redoubt * it ia sdletlwt th* name nay 
be a Mtihamni t hn < no aa the 1 #Ate way cohered by n lodoubt ft 5 i th*otfu*r fcit* Tuva 
Kuld not ha\<? [ > 9<*aed auy outwenta when this name wa* gmn 
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figures sculptured on tho face of the rock. The uppermost 
figure is Ganesa, tho middle one a four-armed female, and 
the lowest a two-armed female. The names of fho separate 
gates have long since been forgotten, and the ontraneo w 
now known by tho general namo of (J/nirr/arj l\m>\ But 
though the names of the gates lrivo been forgotten, there 
is one name attached to this entrance, that of Popham, 
which the Mahrattas still repeat, and which tho British will 
ever hold in remembrance for successful daring. Major 
Popham commanded the force which invested Gwalior in 
1780. Under his orders the fori was escaladed by tw r o 
companies, led by a very dashing officer, Captain Bruce, the 
brother of the traveller. The point of escalade was in 
one of tho re-entering angles of tho wall close to tho 
(rhcmjarj gate. It is said that tho spot was pointed out to 
Popham by a cow-herd, and that the whole of tho attacking 
party were supplied with grass shoes to prevent them from 
slipping on the ledges of rook. There is a story also that 
the cost of tliese grass shoes was deducted from Popham's 
pay when he was about to leave India as a Major-General, 
nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. 

As a place of defence. Gwalior has always been con- 
sidered one of the most impregnable fortresses in^ Upper 
India. In tho beginning of the eleventh century the Baja 
prudently made his submission to Mahmud of Gha/.ui ; hut 
tho opinion of Mahmud's companions is no doubt truly 
expressed by Abu Rihun, when lie describes Gwalior and 
K.ilinjar as two of tho strongest places in the country. 
Gwalior fully maintained this reputation when it stood a 
12 months’ siege against the Emperor Altamsh in A. 1). 
1232. Still later, after it had fallen into the hands of the 
Hindus, it baffled all the efforts of tho Emperors of Delhi 
during the whole of tho fifteenth century, and w r as only taken 
in A. D. 1518 after a siege of two years. On the east side 
it is quite impregnable if properly defended; hut on tho 
west side there arc several weak points in the different re- 
entering angles, which would invite tho attack of a hold 
besieger. Both of the attacks planned by British com- 
manders have been directed successfully against tliese weak 
points on the west side. The first was the dashing escalade 
made by Major Popham in 1780, the second was the regular 
attack made by General White in 1805, breaching the 
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Hlhargarj gateway ; but the fort has been taken a third time 
®y British troops in a manner as bold and as dashing as the 
iescalado of Popham. Early on the morning of the 19th 
fef June 1858 a party of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, 

i .nder the command of Lieutenants Rose and Walter, “crept 
p the rock, burst open the main gateway of the fort, and 
aking the enemy by surprize, forced an entrance through 
n archway* connected hy a narrow streot with the in- 
■jrior defences. Hero they had to entertain a fierce hand 
i) hand encounter with the garrison, urged to desperation 
y the knowledge that they had no retreat.” Thus, by a 
lucky surprize, was gained the rock of Gwalior, which Sir 
jjjdugli Rose justly calls “ one of the most important and 
Itrongost fortresses in India.” But the success was dearly 
purchased with Iho loss of the gallant leader, Lieutenant 
Rose, who fell in the narrow street leading from the Jlathiya 
linin', or eVphaut gate, to the Ifdica l ) aur , or windy gate. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior is superior to mo 9 t of 
the other fortresses of Northern India — in the possession of 
an unfailing supply of w a ter. Both Kill an jar and Ajaygarh 
lia\e been obliged to surrender by the drying up of their 
tank^; hut the tanks and wells of Gwalior have never yet 
failed, and its fortress has only been gained either hy assault 
or by capitulation. Several of the tanks are of considerable 
size, and some of them are no doubt as old as the fortress 
itself. They may bo divided into three distinct classes ac- 
cording to their construction, and may be i -dgnated as 
tanks, cisterns, and baoris. The tanks are as usual large 
open excavations in the solid rock, which are supplied entirely 
by rain water during the monsoon. The cisterns are cut in 
the sido of the cliff between tlio different gate-ways. The 
upper mass of rock is supported on pillars, and there is 
usually only a single small entrance. The baoris are large 
wells, with flights of steps down to the water’s edge. There 
is only one of these iu the upper part of the fortress, but 
there arc several of them in the Urxcdhi outwork, which are 
popularly known as the Ath-hht, N haori, or “ eight wells 
and nine baoris.” The water in these last is always sweet 
and wholesome, and is now the only good drinking water in 
the fortress. The water in the cistern, which is filtered from 


The HAwa Faur, or M wiudy gate , ' see Plate LXXXVII. 
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tho upper tanks through the sand-stone rock, is always clear 
and cool, but it is now so strongly impregnated with the 
filthy odour of bat’s dung as to be utterly nauseous. The 
water in tho upper tanks is clear but unwholesome, as it 
causes all sores to ulcerate. Tho cause of this peculiarity 
is simple dirt, whieli has accumulated in tho course of thrift 
to a considerable depth. All the shallower tanks dry up 
annually. They can, therefore, he cleaned out, and filled w ith 
fresh water every j ear. But these are the very tanks that 
would be of no uso during a long siege, and w Inch are ol 
little real use at ar y time, as they fail just as the hot season 
begins, or at the very time when water is most wanted* 
There are fifteen principal tanks which still hold water at the 
present day, but there are at hast as many more that are now 
dry, and which certainly must have failed a long time ago, 
as their names are quite forgotten. 

The oldest of the tanks is most probably the Stint/ 
Kune/, or “ reservoir of the sun,” which I think may he 
assigned to the reign of Baja Pasupati, about 273 to 300 
A. 1), Tho temple of the sun, which was built in his time, 
no longer exists, lmt as the oldest of the (Jwahor inscription-. 
No. I. records that the temple was dedicated in the month 
of Kdrtik. I infer without much hesitation tint it must have 
stood on the bank of the Kuraj Kund, where an annual fair 
is still held on the first Sunday of KartiL Tho lank is 350 
feet in length by 180 in lyeadth, hut the depth js \ analde 
as the bottom is very um von. The deepest part is at the 
south end, where the water rarely dries up A Hindu 
Bairdgi formerly lived on the edge of the tank, w here ho 
kept a perpetual fire burning, at which, as he gravely 
assorted, Suraj Pdl, the founder of Gwalior, used to light his 
hooka. This tiro was most probably the sole relic of the old 
temple of the sun, which I conclude must have been 
destroyed at a very early date, as it is not mentioned m any 
of the local histories. The tank, however, is noted by all as 
the work of Suraj Pal, the first Raja of Gwalior in *S. 332, 
or A. X). 273. which is within a few years of tho date already 
assigned to the temple. I postpono tho discussion of this 
local date until T come to the history of the foundation of 
fortress itself, and of Suraj Pdl, its reputed founder. 

The Trikonia Tdl is a small deey triangular tank cut in 
the rock at the extreme northern point of the fortress. The 
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lank is said to have been attached to the temple of Jay anti- 
thorn, the erection of which is attributed to Jayanta Pdla , 
one of the early KachhwtUm Rajas. The northern point 
of the fort is still called Jut/onli-lhorr and there still exists 
a small pillared arcade, which may have formed part 
of the court-yard of the temple, although it is pro- 
bably not older t ban the reign of \ irama Dcva, who reigned 
from 1). 1100 to 1 110. Inside the arcade there are two 
insciibed tablets, of which one gives the name of the Tamara 
Raja Virama, and the other the date of S. 11G5, or A. D. 
1408, in the middle of Vnama’s roii^n. 

The J ohara Taloo is situated in the noith end of the 
lort, immediately in front of Shah Jalian's palace. It is 200 
feet square, and from 0 to 8 feet in depth at the end of the 
seasonal rains. It is said to owe its name to the Johar, or 
g’eat sietifV 1 of all the ft males of the aariUon, which was 
peifoi tiled when the forties-* was captured by Altamsh in 
A 1) 1232. It was repan ed by Motamid Khan, when, 

nccovdiug to Ifnamm Munshi, it was “enclosed with a wall 
fnmly built with brick and mortar so that not a drop of its 
water was lost.” The bruk walls still remain in good order, 
hut the coating of stucco ha> disappeared in so many places 
that the watt v now eseipis too freely through the porous 
sand-stout* rock, and the tank consequently becomes dry 
almost e\ ery v ear. 

Tlie Sas-Mhu tank is so called from its vici lity to the 
two temples which are now' only known as the SiU-bahu, or 
the “mother-in-law and daiurhter-in-law.” It is 230 feet 
long and 130 feet bioad, and from 13 to 18 feet deep, but it 
is usually dry, as its stucco facing has all disappeared, and 
the rain-water rarely lasts for more than a few days. There 
is a rough stone pillar standing in the centre ol the tank, 
hut it is without inscription, and as there is no tradition 
attached to the tank, it is impossible to say when it may have 
been excavated. I infer, however, from the loss of its name, 
that the tank must be several centi ; es old, otherwise it 
would almost certainly have been mentioned by Kharg llai, 
and the other annalists. 

The M<ht Sarwar tank is situated on tlio western ^ido 
of the fort, near the Unvahi gate-way. It is said to have 
been excavated bv Ban M£tn Sinh, after whom it is named. 
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It is about 20 feet deep on tho western side, where it is partly 
built up, but owing to fissures in the rock, and the want of 
stucco, it no longer retains water except for a short time 
during the seasonal rains. 

The Rdnl Tdl and Chedi Tdl> as their names import, 
ftre said to have been excavated by the queen of ltaja 3MAn 
Sinh and her slave girl about A. D. 1500. They are situ- 
ated close together at the south end of the fort, and are con- 
nected by a subterranean passage cut in the rock. Accord- 
ing to a well-known tradition, which is also mentioned by 
i’azl Ali as early as the reign of Shah Julian, the slave girl’s 
taqjc always remained dry in spite of every contrivance that 
could be devised, until the happy thought occurred of cut- 
ting a secret passage to the Ram’s tank. At tho present day 
this passage is always visible at the low-water level in the 
dry season, but it is probable that, when first excavated and 
freshly stuccoed, these tanks may have retained their water 
at a higher level. They are about the same size, 80 by 00 
feet, anil are surrounded by buildings which aro now in 
ruins. 

To the south of the main entrance there is a largo 
round baori, about 20 feet in diameter, with steps down to tho 
water’s edge. This baori is attached to a large pillared build- 
ing whicli was erected in the time ot the Emperor Baber, 
but as it is not mentioned in any of tho inscriptions on tho 
building, I conclude that it must be of earlier date. 

The Gangola Talao is situated in the middle of the fort 
at the south end of tho Bala kila, and nearly opposite 
the Teli Mandir. It is 200 feet square, and of irregular 
depth, but during my residence of five years at Gwalior, it 
always had a considerable depth of water on the south side, even 
in the driest season. In one year, on the 21st of June, just 
before the setting in of the seasonal rains, I measured 13 
feet of water on the south side. There is no tradition re- 
garding tho excavation of this tank ; hut as the name is a 
Hindu one, I presumo * that the inscription of the time of 
Jahangir, which was formerly attached to a small pillared 
building on its bank, must have referred only to its repair. 
This inscription was dated in A. II. 1023, and in Samvat 1671, 
both equivalent to A. I). 1614, but it has disappeared since 
1 left Gwalior in 1853, and as my old copy ot it has been 
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mislaid, I am unable to stato the purport of tlio record. It 
was missing in 1860 when I enquired for it, and when 1 visit- 
ed Gwalior during the present year, I could not learn what 
had become of it. 

The Katora Talao derives its name from its round shape, 
which is like that of a katora, or shallow circular bowl. Ip 
is 150 feet in diameter and 23 feet deep; but it frequently 
dries up, as the conduits, which formerly supplied it with 
rain water, havo become closed with rubbish, so that it is' 
never more than hall’ tilled at the present day. It is sur* 
rounded by a circular arcade, and was always a favourite 
resort of the soldiers of the garrison. It is situated to the 
west of the Gangola Talao, and close to the wall of tlio fort 
overlooking the Urvvahi Valley. Its age is unknown. 

The Bk-khamba Talao, or “one pillar tank,” is so 
named f^oi.. a stone pillar standing in the middle of it. It 
is 200 feet long and 80 loot broad, with rooms on three sides. 
It is situated a little to the north of the Katora Talao, and 
close to the western vail of the fort. Its date is unknown, 
but it is most probably old. 

The Dhobi Tal, or “ washerman's tank,” is situated 
at the south end of the fort near the Itani and Chedi re- 
servoirs. It is the largest of all the Gwalior tanks, being 
nearly 100 feet long by 200 feet broad ; but it is very shal- 
low', and consequently dries up every year. 

The Xari Sugar is situated in the south-east corner of 
the Khabular-Khana outwork. It is GO feet long, 30 feet 
broad, and 25 feet deep. It was repairdbv Mot amid Khan 
about A. 1). 1687 under its present name, which I believe to 
have been derived from the governor’s title of Nur-ud-din. 

The Guinn Baori is a small deep tank with steps down 
to the water’s edge about 80 feet long by 30 It et broad. It 
is situated at the foot of the cliff in the Gujari Mahal out- 
work. The JJhondha Boon is situ Vd in the outwork of 
the Dhondha I)eva Gate. It is about 30 feet long by 15 feet 
broad and 10 deep. On the ntli of April, in ono year, I 
measured a depth of 30 feet of water, but the water is unfit 
to dtink, and is only used for ablution when the Joltara Tdl 
dries up. 
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The principal covered cisterns cut in the side of the cliff 
arc the 8arad and Anar Baoris, between tho Lakshman 
and Hfithiya gates of the eastern entrance, and tho Glmrgarj 
Baori below the third gato of the Glmrgarj entrance. Tho 
Sarad Baori , or *• cold water tank,” is situated nearest to 
the Huthiya, or elephant gate. It is a large square excava- 
tion, with a single small entrance, which used to be kept closed 
by an iron-barred door. The roof is supported on pillars. 

When I measured it, there was a depth of 8 feet of 
water, but the place was tilled with the nauseous effluvia of 
bats. The Anar Baori, or “cool-water tank,” is similar to 
the last. It was formerly kept closed, but it is now' disused for 
the same reason as the other cistern. Tho Gliaryorj Baori 
ig 49 feet long by 2 1 feet broad, but I was unable to ascot tain 
tho depth, as the interior is now tilled with mud to within 5 
feet of tho roof. The roof itself is supported on four round 
pillars, which are surmounted by massive rude capitals all 
cut out of tho solid rock. 


The palaces still existing inside the fort of Gwalior arc 
know&i by the following names, 1st, the Karon Mamin-; 

Man Mandir ; 3rd, the Qujarai Mamhr ; 1th, the 
fraina Mandir ; 5th, Shir Mandir, or Jahamjtrt JHa/ial ; 
^tb, the Shaltjahan Mandir. The Emperor llumavuu 
I'SO said to have built , a palace in Gwalior, but I was 
1>le to find any trace of it: I think, however, that it must 
ife been situated on tho site of the present Shahjah.m 


TJie Karan Mandir, or palace of Raja I\<im a , is situat- 
at the northern end of the fort opposite the Dbondha 
$, and just outside the entrance of the dalmngiti Mahal, 
ie proper name of this building is the h'ir/ii Mandir , or 
palace of Raja Kirtti Siuh, who reigned from A. 1). Hot 
pi 1479; but as he is always called by the Muhammadan 
historians Rai Karn instead of 11 a i Kiri, the erroneous 
fcartfe him supplanted Jho true one. The Karan Mahal is a 
long ntrrtow building of two storeys, containing only one 
Urge room 43 feet by 2S, tho roof of which is supported on 
two rows of pillars. On each side of it there are smaller 
rooms, 28 by 15, and 28 by 12, which occupy tho whole 
breadth of the building. The northern end of tho palace, 
which is octagonal in shape, contains a number of bath-rooms 
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for hot and cold water, but these have long been disused 
and are now out of repair. There are traces of painting in 
some of these bath-rooms, hut the ornamentation of the 
largo rooms is concealed under numerous coats of white-wash. 
Its exterior is very plain, from which 1 infer that it was 
originally covered with painted stucco. Its extieme dimen- 
sions arc 200 feet in length by 33 feet in breadth.* 

The Man Mandir, or palace of Raja Man Sinli, is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture that I have 
seen. Its position on the edge of the eastern cliff, where it 
lorms the main wall of the fortress, is very noble and com- 
manding, as it is seen from neaily every part of the old 
town, and is the most striking and picturesque object on 
approaching the place from the oast. The Man Mandir con- 
sists of two distinct blocks of building, of which one is the 
palace jn < [ cr in which the Raja himself resided, and the 
other is the entrance squaie for the accommodation of the 
attendants. This palace is also called Vhd Mandir, or “tho 
painted palace,” which 1 believed to have been the original 
n mm gi\eu to it by Man Ninh, as the w-bofp Of the building 
was once profusely decorated with glazed tuqs, pf« vaiious 
colours The exterior dimensions of tho wfiofe' are 
30u feet In 1(30 ieet, of which the royal aptrrt|tt£^:^!cu py 
just one-third, or 100 (eet by 100 feet; tbe.ma^^g^Jhe 
pdaee consist of two store vs, but on the 
hanging the elilf, there are two storeys 
apartments which are open only on that 
looms are alwavs cool, even in the hottcS^*w.g^tlicj yd^ i|i.*ftotn 
long disuse th<\ have become filled with b£ti % «URse- 

quently quite uninhabitable. The vast ejfna^C.'ot l^mSQjfrtn 
face, which is 300 feet iu length and 1W; 
is relieved at regular intervals by fine massiVc 
surmounted by open domed cupolas, and connecleuj|^Xxffigffi 
a baitlcmcnt ot open lattice work of a singularly ’hefttownt, 
and novel design. The southern face, which is 100 fotjf in. 5 
length and (30 feet in height, Irs three of these rbuh’d' 
towers connected by a battlement of the same pleasirig and 
effective pattern, ‘between each pair of towers the line of- 
battlement is broken by a small square domed turret, which 
is supported on two massive brackets projecting beyond the 
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face of the building. The northern and western sides were 
once finished in the same manner, but nearly the whole of 
the upper portion has now fallen down, which has utterly 
spoiled every view of this palace from the insido of tho 
•fort.* 

The palace of MAn Sinh was visited by the Emperor 
Baber in A. D. 1527, or about twenty years after its comple- 
tion. His description as usual is both vivid and accurate, 
and as it refers to some details which no longer exist, 1 will 
quote his account at some length. Baber was then ill, but 
so great was his curiosity that, in spite of his sickness, lie 
relates how he “went overall the palaces of MAn Sinh and 
Vikram&jit. They are singularly beautiful palaces, though 
built in different patches and without regular plan. They 
are wholly of hewn stone. Tho palace of MAn Smh is 
more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other ltajas. 
One part of the wall of MAn Hinli’s palace fronts the east, 
and this portion of it is more highly adorned than the rest. 
It may be about K) or 50 yaz (from bO to 100 feet) in height, 
and is entirely of hewn stone, ftn front n orerlaul in /ft 
white fttoceo. The buildings are in many parts tour storeys 
in height. The two lower floors are very dark, hut after 
sitting a while in them you can see distinctly enough. 1 
went through them taking a light with me. In one divi- 
sion of this palace there* is a building with five domes, and 
round about them a number of smaller domes; the small 
domes are one on each side of the gi eater according to the 
custom of Hindustan. The five large domes arc core red 
with platen of copper (jilt. The outside of tho walls they 
have inlaid with gteen painted tiles. All around they have 
inlaid the wails with figures of plantain trees made of painted 
tiles. In the tower ot the eastern division is the lldh-poL 
They call an elephant hah, and a gate pot (or pa nr). On 
the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant having 
two elephant drivers (or riders) on it. It is the perfect re- 
semblance of an elephant, and lienee the gate is called lldti- 
pol. Tho lowest storey of the house, which is four storeys 
high, has a window which looks towards this figure of an 
elephant, which is close by it. On its upper storey ate tho 
same sort of small domes that have been described. In tho 
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second storey are the sitting apartments. You descend into 
theso apartments, as well as into those last-mentioned. 
Though they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan 
bestowed upon them, yet they are but uncomfortable 
places.”* 

From this account we learn that the domes were once 
covered with plates of gilded copper, and that then hole 
front of the palace was originally cohered with white stucco. 
Both of these statements I have tori find by careful examin- 
ation, hut, although the former might have been inferred as 
being* highly probable, I must own that the latter would 
have escaped my notice altogether had my attention not 
been drawn to it by Baber’s minute account. Portions of 
the plaster are still 'visible in many of the deeper parts of 
the mouldings, and even large patches are still adhering in 
some of the more sheltered angles. It is fortunate for the 
appearance ol the building that the flaring coat of white 
stucco has long ago fallen off, and left the w’hole front of tlio 
palace of the fine natuial tint of the light-coloured sand- 
stone of Gwalior. The plantain trees mentioned by Baber 
still exist. 1’hoy arc of the natural mzo, but the leaves 
made of bright green glazed tiles arc very regularly disposed 
on each side of the \tllow stems, and the effect is conse- 
quently too stiff’ and formal. The diamond patterns in blue 
tile, and the long narrow* lines of the same colour, are, 
however, both effective and pleasing. 

The interior of the body of the palace consists of two 
groups of small rooms arranged round two small open courts. 
The first court is only 33 feet square, and the inner one 37 
feet square. The largest room to the west of the outer 
court is 33 feet hv 20\ feet, but to the north and south the 
two open pillared rooms are only 33 feet by I t. To the east 
of the inner court there is one room 20 feet square, hut the 
others are all small, and many of them daik and unventi- 
lated. In spite of their small size, howawer, both of these 
court-yards are singularly rich d beautiful. The hold 
rooling of one of the open pillared rooms has since been, 
successfully imitated on a larger scale in Jahangir’s palace 
in Agra, and on a much larger scale in a lino hall at 
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Govardhan. The section of this roof forms three sides of an 
octagon, each side being made of n single stone. It is, 
therefore, a flat-topped arch formed of one horizontal and 
two sloping stones. One of these arches is placed as a rib 
©vtrjeach pair of pillars of the open hall, and the interven- 
ing spaces are covered by large flat slabs resting >>n the ribs. 
This mode of construction is certainly weak when compared 
with' that of the common radiating arch ; but it affords a 
novel form of roof, and is both quickly and cheaply 
executed. 

TIi© Til r mm Man dir, or palace of Raja Yikramadityn, 
is situated betwoou tho other two palaces of Raja Karan and 
Raja Mt\n, which it connects together by se\ oral long and 
narrow galleries concealed in the thick ties* of the walls. 
These galleries form the “ secret passage” mentioned by 
Raber, which is not at “all visible from without, and even 
within the palace no entrance to it is seen ”* As the 
Emperor afterwards remark-, “it R a ten singular road,” 
as tiic total length of all these galleries in both palaces is 
no less than 1,210 leet. I have cntcicd this secret passage 
from a small daih room in the south-west tanner of Man 
Sinh’s palace, from which 1 proceeded upwaids 1>\ asleep 
and narrow flight of steps to the main gallon in thy south 
face. Erom this point the passage is let el along the south 
and cast faces of Mau.binh’s palace to its north-iast 
corner, from whence it is continued aloug the east and notth 
faces of Vikrama’s palace to a great domed building, 15 
feet square on the outside, which is the onh portion of this 
palace that is worth visiting. Haber de^euhes this build- 
ing as a large dome which was “ very dark, though alter 
being a while in it, you can contrive to see a little.” Oii- 
ginally, however, it was a regular Hunt dart, or open hall 
of twelve doom aj s, and was, thcieloic, the best lighted 
apartment m the whole of the three palaces. f Its walls 
arc f*i feet thick, and the doorways are (>{ tect wide and 7 
feet high. On each of the four sides there arc two stout 
circular pillars 1] fret In diameter, with four square projec- 
tions which give light and shade to the plain round masses. 
Oil each side there arc also two half pillms of the same 
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form. The hull is 30 foot square, or very ruaily twice the 
size of the largest room in Man Sinh’s palace. The roof -of 
this line apartment is a singular Hindu dome, supported 
on eight curved rihs. of which four spring from the pillars 
and four from the angles of tho building. Internally, the 
top of tho dome is a fiat square formed by the intersections 
of the rihs. Externally the dome is not seen, hut the walls 
are carried up perpendicularly so as to present tho appear- 
ance of a common ilat- roofed building. The top is quite 
Hat , and in tho time of Baber his governor had erected an 
awning, or open pavilion, upon it, as a pleasant sitting-room 
to catch the hree/e. The date of tho erection of this curious 
building may be fixed with certainty as shoitlv prior to 
A. D. 1510, in which year Vikvamaditya succeeded to tho 
throne of flw'alior. As his accession took place during the 
successful siege by Ibrahim Ludi, it is quite impossible that 
the Viknma Mandir could have been built in his short 
reign ot two years while the place was thus closely besieged. 
[ conclude therefore, without any hesitation, that the 
Yikrama Mandir must have been erected during tho life- 
time of his father, Mi\n Sinh, or shortly before A. IX 1510. 

The Gnjaru i Mandir, or Gitjari Mahal, as it is now 
more usually called, was built during the same reign by the 
beautiful hut low caste Gujar, queen of Man Sinh. It is 
situated at the foot of the fortress in the western half of 
the outwork of Iladilgarh. It is 300 feet in length by 
230 feet in breadth, and is two storeys in height. It is 
built entirely of how r n stone, hut it now much ruined, 
excepting the north-east face, wdiich is plain and massive. 
Internally there is nothing worthy of notice, as the build- 
ing consists entirely of small rooms which are badly lighted 
and without ornament. 

The two Muhammadan palaces require hut a short 
notice, as they are built entirely of rubble stone plastered, 
and are consequently quite plain and of no interest what- 
ever as specimens of architecture. 4 The Ja hang in Mandir, 
or Mahal, is an oblong quadrangle, 290 feet by 180, with 
suits of small rooms on three sides. The largest room in 
the middle of the eastern face is only 37 feet by 1GY The 
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original name of this palace must have been Shir Mandir , 
as Hiraman Munshi records that Shir Shall “ took up his 
residence for some time at Gwalior, and then built the Shir 
Mandir , and also constructed a large tank in its area.” Tho 
mention ' of the tank is conclusive, as there still exists in the 
ifahdhgiri Mandir a considerable tank, 60 feet by 42 feet, 
which, as it is the only largo reservoir attached to any of 
these palaces, must almost certainly be the samo that was 
made by Shir Shah. This is put beyond all doubt by another 
statement of llirhmaii, who relates that Jahangir was 
advised to destroy tho Shir Mandir , and to erect in its 
place the Jahdnyir Mandir. This palaeo was tin* favourite 
residence of Shir Shah’s son and successor, Islam Shah, 
who eventually died at Gwalior, although he is biuicd at 
Sasavaui in the mausoleum of his father. 

Tho Shahjahdni Mandir , or Mahal, as its name imports, 
must have been built during the reign of Shah Julian. Hut 
as ltiraman mentions that Uunihyuu had also built a palace 
in the fort which commanded “an extensive prospect,” I con- 
clude that this site must have been occupied originally by 
the HuniAyuu Mandir, as it commands a mop* extensive 
view than any other position in the fortress. The Shah- 
jahani Mandir is situated at the north-east point of tho 
fort on a precipitous cliff overhanging the old city. It is 
an oblong* quadrangle, 320 feet by 170 feet, of which tho 
principle rooms occupy * tho northern face. The largest 
apartment is only 31 feet by 10, which is even smaller than 
the best rooms of tho Hindu palaces. From these observa- 
tions it will be seen that the chief points of difference bet ween 
the Hindu and Muhammadan buildings are not confined to 
the style, but extend also to the materials and mode of con- 
struction. The Hindu palaces are built, entirely of squared 
stones, which are closely fitted without mortar, while tho 
Muhammadan palaces are built chietly of rough rubble 
stones, which are only held together by a most liberal use 
of good strong lime. The Hindu roofs are mostly llal, being 
formed of stone beams and stone slabs without mortar, while 
the Muhammadan roofs are nearly all domes of the usual 
pointed form. 

The temples of Gwalior were fortunate in escaping the 
religious intolcrauce of tho bigoted Sikandar Ludi. Tho 
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forts of ilimaigarh, Narwar, and Mandrel, had each .suc- 
cumbed to this zealous fanatic, who had destroyed all their 
temples with au unsparing hand to raise up moMjues ip their 
stead. The stronger fortress of Gwalior would most probably 
have shared the same late, when. “ in the year 923 A. 1)., the 
king summoned all the distant nobles to Agra with a deter- 
mination to reduce Gwalior,” had not death stopped him in 
the midst of his preparation. The fort was taken in the 
following year by his son and successor, Ibrahim Ludi, but 
this prince was too much occupied with the di sailed ion of 
his brothers auu the insurrections of his nobles, to waste bis 
time like Sikandar in the profitless amusement of wanton 
destruction. Thus many of the old Hindu temples, and, 
perhaps, also the noble palace of Man Sink, narrowly 
escaped destruction to become the admiration of succeeding 
aces, of the Emperor Haber in 1335, of the English 
merchant. William Finch, in 1010, of the Missionary 
TiUenthaler m 1730, and of our own countrymen in the 
present century. There arc only five of the old temples now 
standing; hut, hating been desecrated by the Muhammadans, 
they are no longer used as places of worship. There are, 
however, several ruined temples that are still visited at stated 
seasons. Hut the whole number of shrines, both standing 
and ruined, is not more than 11, which will he described in 
the follow ing order : 1, Stnyu Dera ; 2, Cirdlipd ; 3, Vha- 

tvrhhxj ; 4, 3 mm all- thorn ; 5, Tcli-Jlondir ; 0, Sdsdxihn , 
large ; 7, Sds-hnftn, small ; 8, Jain Temple ; 9, Mata Devi ; 
10, Dhoudha Dent ; 11, J lahd Dev a. 

Tho site of the temple of Surt/u Deco, or the Sun, which 
was built by the minister of Raja Pasupati about A. 1). 300, 
must almost certainly have been on tho bank of the Suraj 
ivund. On this spot the sacred fire dedicated to tho sun is 
still kept burning, and here an annual fair is held in honour 
of tho sun, on the first Sunday in the month of Kdrtik, 
which is the very month in which the temple was originally 
consecrated, as recorded in tho Gwalior inscription, Tso. I. of 
tho Minister of Raja Pasupati.* I . tve already suggested 
that this temple was most probably destroyed by the Emperor 
Altanish, when ho captured the fort in A. I). 1232. This 
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suggestion is supported by tbe statement of Baber that 
Altamsh built a grand mosque close to the lofty idol temple 
which stood to the west of the great tank. This idol 
temple is undoubtedly the Teli Man dir, as Babor afterwards 
describes it as “ the highest building in the fort,” and con- 
sequently the tank to the east of it must be the G angola 
Talao. As this tank is only 700 feot from the Suraj K und, 
I conclude that the grand mosque of Altamsh must have 
stood ou tho high open ground between tho two tanks, which 
was afterwards selected by the Mahrattas as the best position 
for their Bala Kila , or citadel. But as the ercctiou of a 
mosque by a .Muhammadan conqueror always implies the 
previous destruction of a Hindu temple, I infer that the 
neighbouring temple of the sun must have been pulled 
down by Altamsh, partly as an easy means of acquiring 
religious merit, and partly as a cheap means of obtaining 
ready -cut stones for the construction of his mosque. The 
remains of the mosque are said to have been removed by 
Baptiste to furnish materials for the walls of tho citadel. 
I think also that the position in which tho inscription was 
discovered affords another proof that the temple must have 
been on, or near, tho Suraj Kund, as w ell as a strong 
presumption that the temple must have been destroyed 
by Altamsh. I found the inscription built into^the wall 
of the fort close to the Urw&hi gato, which is onfy a 
short distance to the .west of the Suraj Kund. Now, 
we know' from the Gwalior annalists that Altamsh made his 
successful assault by tbe Urw&hi gate, and that he afterwards 
strengthened this point with additional works. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that this part of the wall, in which I found 
not only No. I. inscription, but also a second temple inscrip- 
tion, No. VI II., must have been built by Altamsh, and conse- 
quently that the two temples of the sun and Mah&deva, to 
which these inscriptions belonged, must have been destroyed 
by tho same sovereign. 

The shrine of Gwdlipd is dedicated to the Siddh Gxcdli, 
or Gwdlipd, after whom the fortress received its name of 
Gtcdlietear, or Gwdlidr. Tho original shrine, which is said 
to have been as old as the fortress itself, was destroyed in 
A. H. 1075, or A. 1). 1604, by Motamid Khan, whd calls it 
Butkh/ina Gwdli, or the “ idol temple of Gwali.” The shrine 
could not, however, have been a large one, as the position 
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against the cliff, between the Oanes and Bhairon gates, is 
very confined. The present shrine is a small square open 
cupola on four pillars, in which a light was kept perpetually 
burning. Immediately opposite to it there was formerly a 
small stout pillar called Diptodln, or the “lamp-pillar/* 
with 30 or 40 projections for lights, which were illuminated 
only on stated occasions. At tho time of my last visit in 
January 1805, the lamp of Gwali was extinguished, and his 
illumination pillar had altogether disappeared. 

Tho Chaturbknj temple is excavated from the solid rock 
close to the Lakshman gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, only 12 loot square, with a portico in front, 
10 feet by 9, which is supported on 4 pillars. The interior 
is quite plain, but the exterior is broken into bold project- 
ing mouldings with rows of figures in the recesses. The 
roof is a low pyramid divided into small steps, and is so like 
the roof oi the rock-cut Brahmanical temple at Dkamn&r 
that it is almost certain the two temples must be of tbe 
same age. Luckily tbe Gwalior temple possesses an inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., which fixes the date of its excavation to the 
year S. 933, or A. I). 870. A translation of this inscription 
has been given by Balm KiVjcudra Mittra, from which it 
would appear that the temple was then devoted to the 
worship of Jludra , Jiudrdni, JPushndsa, and the nine Dur- 
gas.* There is, however, no trace of any figures of these 
deities. On the contrary all th° existing f'gures, both 
inside and outside the temple, refer to the worship of 
Vishnu. Thus there are two figures of Vishnu himself 
armed with the discus, one figure of the "Varaha Avat&r, 
and another of the goddess Lakshmi with four arms, lidding 
both the discus and the lotus. A s, however, the inscription 
opens with an invocation to Vishnu, I presume that the 
present name of the temple. Chnhtrbhvj 3l<tn dir, or “shrine 
of the four-armed god,” refers to Vishnu himself, whose 
statue with four arms, holding the well-known shell and 
discus, is still to bo found inside. 

The temple of Jayanti-thora is said by the analysts to 
havo been destroyed by the Emperor Altamsk, after the 
capture of Gwalior in A. D. 1232. Its position is preserved 
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by its name, which is still attached to the most northern 
point of the fort, where there is a deep rock-cut buori, which 
is most probably old, and some pillared arcades, which, from 
the short inscriptions recorded inside, would appear not to 
be earlier than the reign of Virama Deva, from A. D. 1400 
to 1419. 

Tbo Teli Mandlr is the loftiest building in Gwalior, and 
as ft is situated on high ground near tbo middle of the place, 
it forrhs the most conspicuous object in the view on every 
side of the fortress. The real name of the temple is lost, 
its present name being derived from the frit, or “ oil dealer,” 
at whose expense it was built. The design of the temple is 
similar to that of many shrines in Southern India, hi plan 
it is a square of 60 feet with a projecting portico of 11 feet 
on the eastern side. The sides slope rapidly upwards to a 
height of 80 feet, where the building terminates in a hori- 
zontal ridge about 30 feet in length. "Externally, it is divided 
by the character of its ornamentation into two distinct 
portions. — that of the lower half consists chiefly of numerous 
niches with lofty massive pinnacles, while that of the upper 
half consists of broad horizontal bands of moulding, some plain 
and some flowered, broken only by two lines of small square- 
headed niches near the top of the building. The original 
doorway of this temple is the loftiest that 1 have'yel seen 
in any Hindu building. It readies up to the lowest band of 
the horizontal mouldings*, and cannot, therefore, be Jess than 
35 feet in height, or about three and-a-liall times its width. 
Over the centre of the door-w r nv there is a figure of the 
eagle Garuda, which shows that the temple must have been 
dedicated originally to Vishnu. Hut a later door-way lias 
been added, which is only 6 feet in width, and about 20 feet 
in height, with the figure of Gnnesa sculptured over it.* 
This proves that the followers of Siva must have adapted the 
old Yaishnava temple to their worship, which is proved by 
the actual presence of the Lin (jam and the bull JWtndi. 
There is nothing, however, to show at what time this change 
may have taken place ; but I think it not improbable that, 
the original Yaishnava temple nuiy have been desecrated 
by the Muhammadan conquerors under Altamdi, and after- 
wards restored as a Saiva temple during tho long sway of the 
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Toniam Rajas in the fifteenth century. The short inscriptions, 
Nos XT., XII., and XLIt., which ‘are partly chiselled and 
partly written in red paint, belong to the earlier period of 
Vaishnaia worship in the ninth and tenth centuries ; but 
there are two later inscriptions on the left side of the entrance, 
which are dated in S. 1522 and S. 1537, or A. D, 1105 and 
14S0, and as these are the records of pilgrims who %isited 
the shrine, they show that the temple had already been 
devoted to the worship of Siva as early as the middle of the 
lifteeuth century. 

StMnihu, or Sahasra-hnhv, the “ hundred-armed,” is the 
name given to two neighbouring temples, — one large, and one 
small, which are situated on a projecting point near the 
middle of the eastern wall of the fort, and immediately to 
the east of the Suraj Kund. The peoplo also call them the 
“ mother-in-law and daughter-in-law,” so that the true 
name of me temple is probably lost. By our own country- 
men they are generally called the “great Jain temple,” 
and the “ small Jain temple but as the sculptures, which 
can be recognised both inside and outside of the larger tem- 
ple are chiefly confined to the members to the Hindu triad 
and their consorts, I conclude that the temple must belong 
to the Brahmanieal worship. Inside the portico there is a 
long inscription, No. \ IT., on two slabs, with the date of S. 
1150, or A. 1). 301)3. This record opens with an invocation 
to Padiiinmi/hu, who ccitainly migV be idem ed with the 
(>th ot the Jain hierarchs, named Pinhuap^ah/.-mtWia, were 
it not for the numerous sculptures of Brahma, Yjslpui».%j£d' 
Siva, which arc bund not only over the main entrance, Its 
well as that of the sanctum itself, b. it also over several of 
tin' smaller door-ways on both sides. As Vishnu is the cen- 
tral figure over the two main entrances of the portico and 
sanctum, there can he no doubt that the temple was origin- 
ally dedicated to his worship. In his notice of the great 
inscription of this temple. Balm Hftjcndra L.i has remarked 
that “ among the donations, mention is made of somo 
jewellery and utensils for the idols ot 4 ninuhlha, Bit unmet, and 
Vishnu, but how this allusion to Hindu divinities came to bo' 
made in a Jain record, put up by the entrance of a Jain 
temple, it is difficult to di\ inc.” The temple was built by 
Itaja MaliipMa, during whose reign, according to the B&bivs 
abstract of tlio inscription, “ a figure of l’admumitha, a Jain 
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divinity, came suddenly into existence.” But as tho evi- 
dence of the sculptures is too positive to he set aside, and as 
it is further confirmed by the mention of the dwarf incarna- 
tion j Bdmana, as well as of Vishnu himself, 1 infer that 
PadmaudtJai must be one of the many titles of Yislmu. The 
usual titles of the 0th Jain pontilT arc Svpadma, or Padma - 
prdbka, .pr Pad m a prahhan at ha , but X cannot find any autho- 
rity f^r the name of Padmandlha. I think, therefore, that 
this t^tlc. must belong to Vishnu, who, as lie is commonly 
represented holding a lotus in one of his four hands, might 
justly J)o entitled Padmandlha, or “lord of the lotus.” 
On the under side of one of tho inner beams of the portico 
there is a short contemporary inscription of a pilgrim who 
records his devotions to Chetandlha, “ the lord of mind or 
intellect.”. His words are “ Aim Namo Chrldnafhdt/c 
Chetandtha , the lord of mind, would appear to he only 
another name for the Bralimanieal Jfahat, or “ great prin- 
ciple,” that is, intellect, who, according to the Vayu I’ut&na, 
was the active creator of the universe; “ Mahal” says the 
Purina, “ impelled by the desire to create, causes various 
creation.” This “lord of the mind,” CJhetanfi'ha, cannot 
possibly he identified with the Jain pontiff, hut as intellect 
he may be identified either wit h Vishnu or with Si\ a, ac- 
cording to the belief of the worshipper. But as Vishnu is 
tho central figure of the principal doorways, I conclude 
without my hesitation that the temple must have been dedi- 
cated to him under the title of Padmandlha , or “ lord of 
Che lot iis. 

The great temple of StU-bahu, or Padmandlha, is built 
in the shape of a cross, 100 feet long by 03 feet broad, with 
the short arms to the east and west. To the north is the 
entrance, and to the south the sanctum. One hundred and 
fifty feet to the north of the entrance* there is a plain stone 
pillar, 27$ feet in height, and with a diameter of 2 feet at 
base, and of l£ foot at top. The separate inscription which 
it once boro on the face towards the temple is now gone. It 
would, however, have added little to our information, as wo 
know that it is customary amongst the Hindus, when a man 
determines to begin any great work, to set up a pillar record- 
ing his intention. This Gwalior pillar, therefore, would 
almost certainly have recorded nothing more than the fact 
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that Itaja MalupAla had begun the erection of a temple to 
Padmau&tha in a certain year. 

As it stands at present, the great temple of Pndmandtha 
is about 70 feet in height , but as the pyramid top is very 
much broken, t estimate the original height of the .building 
at not less than 100 feet. The whole is raised on a tichly 
carved plinth from 10 to 12 feet in height; but so many 
of the carved stones have been removed that it is now 
almost impossible to find a complete specimen '''of' *the 
different moulding*. The uppermost line consists of a con- 
tinuous row of small figures, and the second of a continu* 
ous row of elephants with their heads to the front. The 
round projecting heads of the elephants form a bold 1 and 
effective moulding. The lower lines consist of rows, of flowers 
and diapered ornament, which are, perhaps, too fine and 
delicate for the near and prominent position which they 
occupy. The body of the temple is divided into, three 
separate storeys, w hich are most distinctly marked by lines 
of open pillared porticoes, covered by boldly projecting 
corrugated ea\ os. The upper half only of the basement 
storey is open, the lower half being divided into square 
headed niches which arc filled with sculpture. Many of the 
figures have disappeared, but I examined no less than 40 
different groups w'hieh are still stauding outside, although 
several of them are certainly not in their original positions. 
As the whole of the facing stones of the sanctum have fallen 
down and been removed, it is now impossibi 1 to say what 
may have been its actual form; but, judging from th& 
numerous examples of contemporary temples of similar 
design, 1 infer that the sanctum could not have been less 
than 150 feet in height. Its great height wSuld only have 
hastened its downfall, and, as Baber states that the Teli 
Mandir was the highest building in the fort, it is certain 
that the sanctum of the great temple of PadinamUha must 
have given way before the period of his visit in A. D. 1525.* 

The interior arrangement of this temple is similar to that 
of other largo contemporary tem^ ’es of the same exterior 
design. It consists of live distinct portions, each of which 
has its own appropriate namo, and its special relative dimen- 
sions. Those different portions are named in regular order 
from the entrance as follows : 1st, Anldha Mandapa, or 
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“•small hall,” literally tho “ half hall 2nd, Madhya Man- 
dapa; or “ middle hall 3rd, Malta Mandapa, or “ great hall,” 
which forms the centre of tho building; 1th, Jit turd! a, or 
antechamber, literally “inner chamber and 5th, Garhha 
Griha,,ov “sanctum,” or more literally the “womb of the 
edifice.'” In the present example the entrance-hall and the 
sanctum-are *01’ the safnp length of 15 feet, and the middle 
hall and the anlc-ehamber are of the same length of 11 j 
feet. The central hall is 30 icet 10 inches square, or exactly 
one-half of the outside breadth of the temple, and just 
twice the length of tho sanctum.* 

Hio'rbof of this temple is its least satisfactory part. 
The central hall, which is rather less lhau 31 feet square, is 
crowded with four massive pillars to assist in hearing the 
enormous weight of the event pyramidal roof of the upper 
storey- Tlie roof of the lower storey, which springs from a 
twelve-sided base, is formed by cutting off each corner of 
square with two long horizontal beams, resting on a stout 
pilaster.- Above this line of beams the roof is continued by 
circular rows of overlapping stones, until it reaches the archi- 
traves of the four central pillars. The middle square is co\ cred 
in the usual manner by cutting off the corners to lorm an 
octagon. Above this, there is an overlapping circular line 
of eight cusps, covered by another circular lino of four cusps 
which is crowned by a single recessed slab. This part of the 
roof is. finished, in the usual rich and elaborate stjlo of the 
Hindu architects ; but its small size, which is only S feet 
4» inches square, is moan and insignificant compared with tho 
great expanse of. the hall itself, which is nearly 31 feet 
square.. 

The- temple was dedicated hi the year 8. 11 19, or A. D. 
1092, and the inscription was sot up in the follow ing year ; 
but the interior ornamentation was never fully completed, as 
the flower scrolls on the pillars may still he seen in all states 
of progress, from the simple outline dotted with tho chisel, 
to the finished pattern of deeply indented leaves with their 
delicately rounded sterns. In many places I found this 
fkfwered ornament completely filled up with lime ; Imt I am 
not certain whether this is tho remains of stucco, or of re- 
peated coats of white- wash. I incline, however, to think 
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that the whole of the building was once plastered over by 
the Muhammadans, and used as a dwelling house. It is 
almost certain at least that the temple was not available for 
Hindu worship during the time of Muhammadan occupation 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as there are no pil* 
grims’ records of this period. On the cast side of the wall of 
the antardla, or ante-chamber, there is an incomplete inscrip- 
tion dated in H. 11(50, or A. I). 1103, only 10 years later than 
the opening of the temple. In the same place there arc two 
other dated records of S. 1522 and S. 1540, or A, 1). 1465 
and 1183. which show that the temple was again used 
by the Hindus during the sway of the Tomara Rajas in the 
fifteenth century. Early in the following century the fortress 
was again captured by the Musalmans, and as ft was after- 
wards used as a State prison, and jealously guarded, I pre- 
sume that the Hindus were once more excluded. In 1814, 
when l resided in the fort, J found the sanctum empty and 
desecrated, and the floor of the ante-chamber dug out to a 
depth of 15 feet in search of treasure. This hole I filled 
up; and 1 afterwards propped up all the cracked beams, re- 
paired the broken plinth, and added a flight of steps 4.0 the 
cut ranee, so that the temple is no.v accessible and secure, 
ami likely to last for scveial centuries. 

The smaller tida-bo/w, or little Jain temple,- 1$ also built 
in the shape of a cross, hut it consists of only a single storey 
and, with the exception of the sanctum, it is open^n all four 
sides. It is situated inside the large bastion immediately to 
the east of the greater Sds-baliu, or temple of l’ndamanatha. 
The sanctum is now entirely gone, buttheresj of tho temple, 
excepting only the sculptures, is much more perfect than 
might hate been expected in a place which has been occupied 
for so lone* a time by Muhammadans. Its plan is a rosy simple 
one. The body of the temple, or 31a hd Jlandapa, is a square 
of 23 feet 1 inches, supported on 12 pillars. To tho east is 
the entrance portico, or Arddhct Jlandapa, 12 feet by 7 £ 
feot, which is supported on 2 pillars. To the east and west 
there are two similar open porches 1 1 feet by J< feet 8 inches, 
and to tho south is the anlardla , or ante-chamber, of tho 
same size as the entrance porch. A low stone railing, slop- 
ing outwards, encloses tho temple on all sides except the 
entrance. Tho plinth is G feet by 1 1 inch in height, and 
consists of nino distinct bands of mouldings which are 
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similar to those of the larger temple, including the row of 
elephants. Externally the roof is a low pyramid, divided 
into small steps. Internally it consists of a deeply-recessed 
and cusped square of 9 feet li inches, supported on four 
central pillars, round which the outer-roof is formed in the 
same manner as in the larger temple by cutting off the 
comers of the square to make an octagon, and closing it 
above by successive ovoi lapping circles. The pillars are 
round, with octagonal bases, and braeketted capitals to 
support the diverging beams. The lower parts of the shafts 
are surrounded with graceful groups of dancing females, 
which are unfortunately all mutilated. The entrance door- 
way 6f the sanctum still remains, and immediately attracts 
attention by the singular beauty of its design and execution. 
Altogether, this little temple is a line specimen of the ornate 
style of mediaeval Hindu architecture.* 

This beautiful temple is another shrine of Vishnu, whose 
four-armed image holding the club and mounted on the 
eagle (Jaruda, occupies the central position over the doom ay 
of the sanctum. On his right is the boarded Ilralunu hold- 
ing tffe Veda, and to his left Siva with his trident. There 
is no inscription or pilgrim’s record to fix the date of this 
shrine; but the similarity of its plinth mouldings, with 
those of tho larger temple close by, is sufficient to show 
that it must belong to the same period. I am inclined also 
to accept tho joint name of tim-hahn, or the ‘'mother-in- 
law” and “ dauglitcr-in-law” as a popular indication of the 
close connexion of the two temples ; and as the larger temple 
was built by llaja MabipAla in A. 1). 1093, I would assign 
the smaller temple either to one of his queens, or to some 
other member of his family. 

The true Jala tew pic was discovered hv myself in 181-1*. 
It is placed against the eastern wall of the fort just mid-May 
between the elephant gates and the tids-buhu temples. As 
this temple is a still existing specimen of Mulmutmadau 
transformation, I wilTdescribe it exactly as I found it up- 
wards of 20 years ago. At that time, the only part of tho 
templo visible above the ground was a room 35 feet Jong by 
15 feet broad, with loose stone walls, and a triple row of 
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round plastered pillars. It ia said to liavc been used formerly 
as a mosquo, but in 18 1-8 it was used as a store-room for 
chopped straw. On examining the pillars I found that tho 
plaster was a mere coating given by the Musalmans to hide 
the bold mutilated figures of tho Hindu shafts. As I found 
also that the ground below tho floor sounded hollow, I made 
an excavation from the north side w hich brought to light a 
lower room, similar in its arrangement to that abovo, except- 
ing that on the smith it was closed by a regularly built wall 
divided into niches, which still held several naked Jain 
figures and a long inscription dated in S. 1105, or A. D. 
1108. Unfortunately this inscription, Xo. IX., is too much 
injured to be easily made out, and was therefore returned 
to me by Babu Ilfvjendra as “ not decipherable.” The date, 
however, is very distinct, and as tho naked figures, both 
seated and standing, are decidedly Jain, it is certain that 
this ruined building is the remains of a Jain temple that 
was erected in A. I). 1108. There is too little of this temple 
now left to show the exact nature of its design; but the 
stumps of several row s of pillars are standing in situ im- 
mediately to tho north, to show that the temple must 
originally have extended at least oO feet farther iff that 
direction. The existing portion, comprising two rows of 
pillars, and one row of pilasters against the south wall, is 
35 feet long by 151 feet broad inside. If we add to this 
six rows of pillars and one row of pilasters towards 
the north, the size of the original building could have 
been not less than (59 foot long hv 35 feet bio^d. In the 
south wall there are livo niches for the reception of 
statues, of which two arc now empty. In the north niche 
there is a naked sitting figure of l’Arsuanath canopied by 
a seven-headed serpent, and on each side of him there is a 
four-armed female. In the next niche there are two naked 
standing figures. The pedestal of the centre niche is 6 feet 
8 inches long, but the statue is gone. The next nielio is 
empty, and tho south niche is occupied by two naked sitting 
figures. The inscription slab I found in a sloping position 
in tho centre niche, where I conjecture that it may have 
been placed by some zealous Jain worshipper after the des- 
truction of the principal figure by the Muhammadans. 

The temple of 3Wd Deri, or “ tho mother-goddess,” 
is a small square building w ilh recessed corners, and a pillared 
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portico on the cast face*. It is situated noar the south- 
east comer of the Suraj Kund, at the gorge of the centre 
bastion of the Bala Kila, or citadel. It is undoubtedly old, 
but there is nothing to show its exact age. As a Saiva 
temple, however, it is almost certainly of later date than 
the Vaislmava temples, and may therefore bo assigned with 
much probability to the twelfth century. This is the known 
date of the Saiva temple of Madhusudana, S. Util, or A. D. 
1101, which must have stood somewhere near the Suraj 
Kund, as I found its inscription used as a beam in an 
octagonal turret near the I'm alii gateway. Inside the 
temple there is an eight-armed figuro of the goddess seated 
on a lion called Axhta-bhvja-Durga, or and outside 

there is the well-known group of Durga slaying the 3Lihosa- 
sur, or buffalo-demon. 

The shrine of 1. Vwndha Dev a is a small square niche 
cut in the rock, just below the second gateway of the 
Dlumdlia Pour. Close beside it there is an inscription of 
Uaja Man Si nh, dated in S. 1352, or A. 1). 1159. In this 
the name is written Dhondha J)era, and it is therefore most 
probably derived from dhondh, “ to search or investigate.” 
The figure is said to he a form of Siva. 

The temple of Mohadeva is a common modern building, 
containing a lhu/ai/i, but its position in the middle of tin* court 
of the Jahangiri Mandir. supports the Native tradition tint 
the site is an old one. The original temple must have been 
destroyed in the middle of the sixteenth centuiy, when Shir 
Shah built his place on this site.* 

The rook sculptures of Gwalior are unique in Northern 
India as well for their number as for then* gigantic size. 
They are all excavated in the steep cliff immediately below 
the walls of the fortress, and are most of them easily ac- 
cessible. There are small eaves and niches in almost every 
place where the face of tho rock is tolerably smooth and 
steep, hut the more prominent excavations may be divided 
into live principal groups, which l will designate according 
to their positions, as 1st, the Urwdhi group ; 2nd, the south- 

* 'tf ti mp!*v* f nm\ mb I tho I )‘V*n 1/ /*///, whwli h mud li bwn 
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western group ; 3rd, tho n or fh -western group ; 4th, tho 
uorth-castoru group, and f»lh, the south-eastern group. 
Of these tho first and the last, which are by far the most 
considerable both in number and size, are the only sculp- 
tures that have attracted the notice of travellers. The 
whole of them have been mutilated, which was done by 
order of the Emperor Baber in A. D. 1527, only CO. years 
after they wore made. Baber himself records tin* fact in 
his memoirs:* “They have hewn the solid rock of this Added 
(read I’nen for I'nni/ii), and sculptured out of it idols of 
larger and smaller size. On the south part of it is a large 
idol, which may be about “0 gaz (40 feet in height). These 
figures are perfectly naked, without oven a rag to cover tho 
parts ' of generation. * * * Adwa is far from being a mean 
place, on the contrary it is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all about it : 1 directed 
these idol:, he destroyed” The statues, however, were not 
destroyed, hut only mutilated, and the broken heads havo 
since been repaired by the Jains with coloured stucco.. 

The Vnrdhi group is situated in the cliff of the southern 
side of the Urwalii valley and consists of 22 principal figures, 
all of which arc entirely naked. These figures are accom- 
panied by six inscriptions dated in S. 1497 and 1530, or 
A. J). 1 410 and 1453, during the sway of the Tomara Iiajas. 
The chief statues arc Nos. 17, 20, and 22. No. 17 is a 
colossal seated figure of Adi oath, the first ui ’he 24 Jain 
pontiffs, who is known by bis symbol of a oull on the 
pedestal. This is accompanied by a long inscription 
No. NVI1T., dated in S. 1497, or A. I). 1440, during the 
reign of Dungara Sinha Deva, of which a translation has 
hi en given by Babu Itajendra Mittraf. The largest figure, 
not only of this group, but of all the Uwalior rock sculp- 
tures, is the standing colossus, No. 20, which is estimated by 
Baber at 20 gaz, or 40 feet in height. Its actual height, 
however, is 57 feet or six and a third times the ieugtli of it* foot 
which is just 9 feet. In front of the statue there is a small 
pillar with a squatted figure on each of its four laces. The 
extreme western figure of this group, No 22, is a seated 
colossus, upwards of 30 feet in height, of Neminath, the 

* Memoir* b\ Kr»kuu\ p. ttM*. 
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22nd Jain pontiff, who in known by bis symbol of a shall on 
the pedestal. Besides the 22 figures of this group, there 
are a few isolated excavations in other parts of the rock to the 
right aud left, some of which are now inaccessible from the 
falling of the roek-eut steps that formerly led up to them. 

The south-western group of sculptures consists of fivo 
principal figures which arc situated in the cliff, immediately 
below the Ek Kamhha Tat, and just outside the Urwahi 
wall. Kb. 2 is a sleeping female 8 feet in length. She is 
represented lying on her side with her head to the south 
and her face to the wrest. Both thighs are straight, but the 
left leg is bent backwards underneath the right leg. The 
figure is highly polished. No. 3 is a seated group ol'°a male 
and female with a child, who arc, I believe, Siddhdrlha and 
his wife Trisald, the reputed father and mother of the infant 
Varddhamdna , or Jlahdciru , the last of the 21 Jain pontiff-.. 
The sleeping female must also be Trisa Id, to whose womb, 
when asleep, the infant foetus is said to have been trans- 
ferred from that of its true Brahman mother. 

The north-western (/roup of sculptures is situated in the 
western cliff of the fort immediately to the north of the 
Dhoudha gate. The figures themselves arc unimpoitant, 
and I only notice them because the, statue of AdnTnlh is 
accompanied by an inscription dated in 8. 1527, or 
A. 3). 1170. 

The north-eastern group of sculptures is situated in the 
cliff immediately under the Muhammadan palaces, and 
above the middle gat ewavs of the eastern cut ranee . These 
sculptures are all comparatively small, and, as they are un- 
accompanied by inscriptions, they are of no interest or 
importance. One or two of the caves aro large, but, owing 
to the peeling away of the rock, they are now very difficult 
of access. 

The south-eastern group of sculptures is situated in 
the long straight cliff of the eastern face immediately under 
the Gangola Talao. Tlrfs is by far the largest and most 
important group, as there are not less than 18 colossal 
statues from 20 to 30 feet in height, and as many more 
from 8 to 15 feet in height which occupy the whole 
fhee of the cliff for upwards of half a mile in length. A 
few of tho caves are blocked up. and inhabited by surly 
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mendicant Bairagis, who refuse all admittance ; but as there 
is no reason to suppose that they differ in any important 
respects from the other eaves, their closiwr is, perhaps, of little* 
consequence. In the following list I hate tabulated all the 
details of the caves and sculptures of this group for easier 
reference. The numbering begins fiom the northern end, 
and the dates refer to the inscriptions : 
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It is worthy of remark that th whole of these colossal 
Jain sculptures wore executed between the } ears S. 1197 
and 1530, or during a single generation of 33 years. Several 
of the inscriptions, however, are certainly not old, but are 
mere copies of the original records. For instance, when 
I first visited these caves in January 1810, there was no 
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ascription attached to the figure of Sttntan&tha in No. XVII., 
hi in October 1852 I found an unfinished inscription of 
force lines only with the same date of S. 182$, winch is 
attached to the figure of Kuftthan&tha in the same cave. 
)n enquiry I was informed that tlio whole of the statues in 
his cave were executed at the expense of the same person, 
and that the ©rfginal inscription was now being copied at the 
®st of one of his descendants. Similarly in No. III. cave 
here are no less than five inscriptions of the same date, of 
«diich one only is believed to he old. 

The canopies over the heads of the statues are in general 
rery rich and florid. That' of No. XVI. is a set cn-headed 
idffa, or serpent, from which I infer that the statue beneath 
1 must bo a figure of Pursu'd nat ha ; but as the cave a as 
nhabited, I was unable to verify this conjecture by an 
ixamination of the symbol on the pedestal. It is remark 
fide, however, that amongst all the numerous Jam sculp- 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single ligure of Paiswa- 
ijitka, except, perhaps that which I have just noticed with 
be serpent canopy. Several of the statues l was unable to 
ilentify from the accumulation of rubbish iu front of their 
jedestals which concealed the symbols ; but so many hav o 
ifoen • satisfactorily identified by the invocations of tbg, m- 
Iriptions, as well as by the symbols on the pedestals, as to 
Save no doubt that the whole of these rock sculptures belong 
U the Jaina religion. 

The first European who describes these colossal statues 
» father Monserrat, who visited Gwalior on his way irom 
jurat to Delhi in the reign of Akbar. As I am not in 
JOssession of any account of his tratels, 1 can only at 
ireseut quote the meagre statement of VTilford.* Father 
Monserrat was assured by respectable persons that there 
yere 13 figures in bnsso-r*hero sculptured on the Gwalior 
look. The middle figure being higher than the rest, the 
jroup represented our Saviour and his 12 disciples ! 
Monserrat also saj s that they were so much defaced that 
to inference could he drawfo from them except their being 
13 in number ! When a grate and educated missionary 
san write thus of the stark-naked statues of Gwalior, 


* Amin Srtutj'j Rt^arfht#, p 213 
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We need no longer wonder at the marvellous travellers 
tales that wevo brought to Europe by illiterate adventurers. 

The prisons of Gwalior arc situated in a small outworj 
on the western side of the fortress, immediately abovo th< 
Dhondha gateway. They are called no-choki, or “ tire nin< 
cells,” and are both well lighted aud well ventilated. But ii 
spite of their height, from 15 to 26 fe«^ they must be in; 
sufferably close; in the Jiot season. , the Btahj 

prisons in which Akbar confined his ^|s^|i6^pbu«ps, anti 
Aurangzib the troublesome sons ..of wd 

as his own more dangerous son ^Mfth^bntflad. 
times the fort was strictly guarded 
to outer without a pass. 

Of the other Muhammadan bjiJHSflgg t>f.'Qw^lor thert 
are only three now remaining of anyY<?<mH^ttdrthe,' Uamely 
the tomb of the saint M u 1 1 a m mad-. Gtusai# J the tomb oj 
Akbar’s famous musician TAnscn,. and the Masjfd, A 

description of the first will find -.^in'dV£ appropriate placo iij 
a future account of the Muhamuifcdtttt fwmitecturc of Indus 
It will he sufficient to mention here that' the tomb was buil 
in the early part of the reign of Anbar, aiid.Uv therefore, « 
the same date as that of Humayun at ^IWie buildina 

is a square of 100 feet with hexagonal • tpy r^k ^t (the cornet® 
which arc curiously attached by the .^fg^JIa^tead of, aj 
usual, by the sides. The tomb consist#*'' o.f'frlafrgc -room I? 
feet square with the angles cut off by peiS^jad arches, frojro 
which springs a lofty Batln'in dome. The^f^ll.jire 5| fc6< 
thick, and the whole is surrounded by a.lwtjy*- verandah 2^ 
feet wide, which is enclosed on all sides by large stone 
lattices of the most intricate and elaborate jjatterns. Thc$i 
lattice screens are protected from the weatlu^liy the boldest 
eat os that 1 hate yet seen, which are supported on lon| 
beams resting ou brackets, 'five whole is built of a yellowish 
grey sand-stone which has lasted very well, but the outside 
of the dome, which was once covered with blue glazed 
tiles, is notv nearly bare. The building tvas never completely 
finished, although the heirs of the holy man held a lnrg^ 
jaghir near Gwalior down to the time of the Mahmttasj 
All the photographers have hitherto most unaccountably 
avoided this fine specimen of Muhammadan architecture. 


Ni IMitoXVl i<*i ijliiiul thi> loin! 
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. Tho tomb of T&nsen is a smnll o})on building, 22 feet 
square, supported on 12 pillars, with 4 central pillars sui round- 
ing the sarcophagus. It is situated close to tho south-west 
corner of the large tomb. His burial in this place shows 
that the great musician must have become a Aluminum, 
although he still retained his Hindu name. Tho tomb is 
still visited by musicians, but tho fame of the tomb is quite 
eclipsed by that of the neighbouring tamarind tree which 
overshadows it, as a “superstitious notion prevails that the 
chewing of its hv res w ill give an extraordinary melody to 
the \oieo.” This is Dr. Hunter’s account written in 171)0;* 
but 30 \ears later, Lloyd found tbaf it was still “ ndigiouMy 
believed h\ all dancing girls/'t Sostiong was this belief that 
the original tree died fiom the continual stripping of its 
leaves, and the present tree is only a degenerate seedling of 
the true melody-bestowing tamarind. 

The JJuuti Jfanjid is -situated at the eastern f >ot of the 
fortress near the Alanigiii Darw.Ua. If is a neat and favour- 
able specimen of th“ later Alogsl arehiteeturc. Its beauty, 
however, is partly due to the line light-coloured sand-stone 
of which it is built. This at once attracted the notice of 
Sir Win. Sleeinan, who dcsciihcs the building as “a veiy 
beautiful mosque, with one end built In a Muhammad Khan 
in A. D. 1005 of the white s.md-stone <>f the voi k above it. 
It looks as iresh as it it bad not been finished a month. 

There is no stucco wmk over any p*ut of it, nor is any 
required on such beautiful materials, and the sjones are all 
so nicely cut that cement seems to have he< u considered 
useless. It has the usual two minarets or towers, and over 
the arches and alcoves are carved, as customary, passages 
from the Koran in the beautiful Kutik ehariet<*rs.”{ 

The early history of Gwalior is relat'd almost exactly 
in the same manner by all tin* annalists. Tin ie are of course 
some petty differences of detail; hut the eeneral agri*emcnt 
is so close as to warrant the conclusion that the main facts 
must have been derived from some common source, Tho 
earliest is that of the Hard Kbarg Kui, vv ho w lotc in the begin- 
ning of Shah Julian’s reign. His account was at tef wards 

* Vi Hi K* k t » )i , \ I , p IS. 
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Copied and continued down to the time of JDaolat liao 
Sindhia in S. 1853, or A. 1). 179(5, by Badili Hsls, one of the 
modern bards. The next history is that of Fazl Ali, who also 
wrote in the reign of Shah Jahan, and derived his informa- 
tion, as he himself confesses, from an account in Hindi by a 
Brahman, named (7 ban Syam. His lists of the Parihara and 
Tomara Bajas agree very closely with those of Kharg Itai, 
but his list of the Kaehhwahn Bajas does not contain more 
than tvvo-tlu'rds of the Kharg Rai\> names. The third history 
is that of ilir/iinan, the son of Kardhar Ibis, and Munshi of 
Motamid Khan, Governor of Gwalior, under Aurangzib, which 
must have been written after A. 11. 307N or A. I). 10(57, when 
his master was removed to Agra. It is possible that other his- 
tories may still exist, lmt as all my enquiries during a long 
residence at Gwalior only added an anonymous list of l!ajas, 
which was a close copy of II Iranian's list, 1 think it probable 
that no 'm.. . history is now procurable. Some account of 
.Gwalior was published in the last century by Father Tiolfen- 
thaler, and a short notice was afterwards given by AVilford ; 
but as all their statements, including the list of kings and 
lengths of reigns, agree most minutely with those of Fazl 
Ali, 1 conclude that they must havo been taken from bis 
history. 

The date of the foundation of Ow’alior is the only point 
of consequence on which the three authorities materially differ. 
According to Kharg Hai it took jdacc at tb - beginning of 
the Kali Yaga, or 3101 B. 0. According to 3*. 1 Ali it took 
place in the year 339 after Vikramaditya, or in A. 3). 275. 
The same date was most probably also adopted by Hirftman ; 
for, although Hr. Tree's copy of his account gives the year 32 
before YikramAditya, yet my anonymous account, which was 
cither a copy, or, perhaps, the original of his history, agrees 
with Fazl Ali in assigning the foundation to the Sarnvat year 
332. This also is the date given by Tieffenthaler aud AVilford, 
and as it lias a decided balance of authority 5e its favour, I 
will adopt it as the most probable period of the foundation, 
of Gwalior according to the accoir f s of the annalists. Its 
close agreement with the probable date of the erection of 
tlio temple of the sun by the minister of Pasupati is very 
remarkaHc, as it offers a very strong probability that the 
builder of the sun temple must be the same person as Suraj 
Sen, the reputed founder of Gwalior, and the excavator of 
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tho Suvaj Kund. The inscription No. 1. records that the 
temple of the sun was built iu the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Pasupati, tho son of Toramfma, by his minister, whoso name 
is unfortunately lost. Now, tho date of Toramana is known 
within tolerably narrow limits from tho Bran inscriptions. 
He was the immediate successor of Budha Gupta, whoso 
pillar inscription is dated in tho year 165 of tho Gupta era, 
which there seems good reason for believing to be the same 
as the Sake era. l T ndor this view the date of Budha 
Gupta’s pillar will be 1(55 + 78 — 213 A 1>., and the acces- 
sion of Toramftna to supremo power south of the Jumna, 
may be fixed to 250 A. 1) , and that of his son Pusupati to 
261 A. 3). This will bring his loth year, in which the sun 
temple was erected, to correspond" with A. 1). 275, or 
Samvat 332, which is the very year assigned for the foundation 
of the fort of Gwalior, and the excavation of the Suraj Kund. 
1 take Toramana to have been at first a petty raja tributary 
to the Gupta dynasty of the Gangetie provinces, but w’lo* 
afterwards, on the decline of the Gupta power, averted bis 
independence over all the districts to the south of the Jumna 
Wo have a most striking illustration ol the probability of 
this suggestion in the .subsequent history of Gwalior dining 
the invasion of Timur, whim the petty Baja, Bir Smh l)eo, 
who had hitherto been tributary to the Muhammadan^ Kings 
of Delhi, rebelled and made Gwalior an independent king- 
dom. 1 think, therefore, that there is good reason for be- 
lieving that Toramana must have reigned for several years 
as a tributary prince under the Guptas before he rebelled 
and became the independent soveieign of all the country 
between tho Jumua and the Narbada rivers. Admitting 
therefore the very great probability that the builder of the 
sun temple was tho same person as the builder of the 
fortress, and tho excavator of the Suraj Kund, or “ tank of 
the sun,” we obtain the fixed date of A. it. 275 for the founda- 
tion of Gwalior. Any earlier date, I think, would scarcely 
1)0 compatible with the silence of Ptolemy. 

The hill on which the fortress is built was originally 
called Gopuchala an (VGopaf/iri, or the hill of Gopa, or the 
“ cow-herd,” and, under this name, it is mentioned in 
Pnsupati’s inscription as Gojnihvaipt , and not ijarpaftiwyo, as 
read by Babu Uajendra.* Both Fazl Ali and lliratnan call 

* Iu th<‘ nwriptiAi, hvMMn, the lit t turn id «.h uJv vjvi 
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the hill Gomanta, which is also the name of a hill mentioned 
in the Pm anas, lmt. my anonymous MS, applies filename 
of Gopdeliala to the whole range, and calls tin* tort hill 
It digand. This name re-calls i'erishta’s account that Gwalior 
was founded by Male hand, of Malwa. lint as Perishta does 
not give liis authority for this statement, I piefcr the united 
testimony of the annalists that Gwalior was founded by a 
Kaehhwaha Chief, named Snraj lieu, the petty Jtaja of Kun- 
talpuii, or Kutwav. tSuraj Sen was a leper, and one day 
when thirsty with hunting near the hill of Gopagiri, he came 
to the cave of tlu* Siddh, Gwalipa, and asked lor water. The 
hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no sooner 
luul he drank it than lie was cured of his leprosy. The 
giateful ltaja then asked what he could do for the holy man, 
and he was directed to build a fort on the hill, and to enlarge 
the tank from which the healing water had been drawn. 
Snraj Sen accordingly built the loi tress, which he named 
alter tie* Gica/'-ihoar, or Gimlnir, as it is now* written, 

lie also enluiged the tank, and called it Snraj Kami, after 
his mvn name. Then the holy man gave him the now name 
of Snhan Pal , and promised that Si of his descendants 
should reign alter him, or so long, sa^s Pa/.l Ah. as they 
should retain the name of Pal. Accordingly, S3 of his des- 
cendants are lccoriled as Itajas of Gwalior with the name 
ol I’li!, and the Midi, named Toj Kuril, lost his kingdom 
because lie did not bear the charmed name. As Ivharg llai 
espressos it — 

T< i Karim te Pul na time, 

Said lu caelum pari pecan blme. 

Toj Karan was not a Pal, 

The heimit’s -peeeli did true befall. 

The two lists of those* Kaehhwaha Pils givmi by Kharg 
llai and 1’ul AH dilfer so widely that 1 ha\c f urnl if quito 
impossible to loconeile them ; and as both of them dilfer al- 
together lrom the list of the Jaypur KachM. •'thus, who are 
admitted by all other Rajputs to be the lineal defendants 
of the last Kaehhw aha prince of Gw lior and Narwai, I think 
that it would he a mere w'asteof time to attempt their recon- 
cilement. T accordingly give up the lists of the Gwalior 
annalists altogether, but tlu* Jaypur lists contain so many 
names in the same order as those oi the great Gwalior 
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inscription, No. VII , of tho PadmanAth temple, that I feel 
inclined to place some confidence in the other names. The 
close agreement of these lists can be best appreciated by 
placing them side by side for more ready comparison. I 
have two distinct lists of these earlier KaohhwAha princes, 
of which that marked A. was taken from the books of IUjpftu, 
the bard of L’rithi Raj of Amber, who reigned from A. 1). 
1502 to 1527, and the other, marked R., was obtained from 
the Raja of Ih.caner. 
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In the inscription it is mentioned that Padm.t P:\la a ad 
Sun a Pal a were brothers, and the same statement is also 
made by It. ij pan. In the inscription* we read that Yajra 
D.inia was “the fiisl w ho proclaimed his \ulour and his 
heroism by striking his kettle-drum in flu* fortress of Gopa- 
giri ami in the lists it is stated that Vnjra llama founded 
or peo])led Gwalior (Gmilerynrh hnsaro). The only real 
difference is in the change of the name of Bhtmiiut to 31 nb i, 
■which is easily accounted for by the srreat similarity of tho 
two Nagaii letter's, bh and in, and by the usual contraction 
of the Sanskrit Bh nr tin a into tho Hindi Rhuu. There is, 
however, a difference in the chronology that I find it difficult 

• S' c Il'ibu Kiuu'l'd Ljrt’i TtinoUion uj the Uiru'.il A.utu Satiety* Juuuul, 18'>2, 
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to account for. In the bard’s lists these names are placed 
at the head of the genealogy immediately following Nala 
and JDolo, and tho last of them, Main PAla, is no less than 
21 generations or reigns anterior to Dulha /Aw, the bride- 
groom prince, who lost (iwalior and founded the new 
principality of Dhundlntr. But from the actual dates of my 
inscriptions of Vajra Ihlma and Mahi Pula, it is certain that 
the latter prince could not have preceded Dulha Deva by 
more than two generations, or three or four reigns. The 
whole of these names, therefore, ought to he placed at the 
end of tho list, shortly preceding Dulha Deva, instead of at 
the head of it, immediately following Dole. The Kaehlt- 
wa has were succeeded by seven Pa 1 ilium princes who ruled 
for 103 years, until the capture of Gwalior by Altamsh in 
A. D. 1232. The expulsion of Tej Kara, otherwise called 
D l ha , or the bridegroom, must, therefore, have taken place 
in A. I). 1120, and his accession in 1127, as he is stated to 
have rei^iiM' -mly tvo years. But between the date of 
Mahi Pala’s inscription and the accession of Dulha, the in- 
terval is only 31 years, part of w hich, say dow u to A. D. 
1 0D5, must be assigned to the conclusion of Mahi Pal’s ovrn 
reign. Now', tne Gwalior inscription. No. VII., shows that 
ltaja Jladhuumlaua was reigning in S. 11 Gl, or A. I). 110 1, 
and he would appear to Ime been preceded by a Blmvaua 
J’ala. If lUnn ana’s reign be assigned to the interval of 
0 years, we may identity him with the Dlmma Pa la of Pazl 
Ali, to whom a reign of 19 years is given in the list-.. We 
may also, perhaps, identify the latter half of .1 •dhusudan’s 
name with iHoda Dora of the hards, who was tin immediate 
predecessor of Dulha, and to whom a reign of 27 years is 
given in the lists. 

It will be observed that only the last four of the eight 
undoubted Kachhwuha Itajas of Gwalior bear tho name of 
PAla, and that only one of the two later pri ices has the 
same title. These omissions alone are sutlieieut to show 
how little credit should he attached to tin die traditions 
of the bards when unsupported by other tu.timony. 
Bight y-four has been a favourite -umber with the Hindus 
from time immemorial, and as the tradition of SI PAla 
Itajas is not known amongst the Kaehhw Alias of Dhundhar, 
who migrated in A. D. 1129, I infer that it must he a simplo 
invention of tho Gwalior bards of a later age. I am willing 
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to accost the tradition as a strong popular evidence in favor 
of the long duration of the Kachhwdha sovereignty, which, 
as I have already shown, most probably endured for a period 
of Sot years, or from A. IX 275 to 1129. But this long rulo 
was not always independent, as wo learn from the Gwalior 
inscription, No. IV., that Bhoja Dova, whom I believe to 
have been a Tamara, was the paramount sovereign in 8. 933, 
or A. 1). 870. It would also appear that the KachhwtUia 
sovereignty was not unbroken, as Vajra JDAma is distinctly 
said to be “the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
giri.” From this statement it is clear that Vajra DAma was 
the founder of a new dynasty, although it is most probable 
that he belonged to the old family ol the Kaehhwaha Hajas 
of Gwalior. 1 infer, however, that he must have wrested 
the fortress of Gwalior from the descendant of Bhoja Dova, 
because the date of his rise corresponds with that of the 
close of Bhoja Deva’s dynasty. As Bhoja Dova was reign- 
ing from about A. I). 870 to 900, the date of Vmavaka I’ala, 
Ins younger grandson, and the last known piinee of this 
dynasty, cannot he placed later than 950 or 900, which 
immediately precedes the only recorded date ot Vnjia D:\ma 
in A. D. 977. It is certain, however, from the number of 
generations between him and his 6th descendant, Mahi Bala, 
who was reigning in A. 1). 1093, that Vajra Dan, ids acces- 
sion must have taken place about A. D. 930. The dab* of 
his conquest of Gwalior will, therefore, coriespond exactly 
with the period of Vina) aka Bala, the last known descendant 
of Bhoja lJeva. 

The story of the bridegroom prince, IYj Karan, the last 
of the Kaehhwaha princes of Gwalior, is told at consider- 
able length by Kharg llai and Fa/J AH, the two Gwalior 
annalists; and as it corresponds in all essential particulars 
with the traditional)' accounts of the Ivachhwitha hards of 
Dhundhar, it raaj he accepted as the popular version of a 
really romantic story. According to Tod, the last Kaehh- 
waha prince of Gwalior was Dhola B»ai, the son of Sora 
Sinh, who was supplanted by his uncle in 8 1023, of A. D. 
966. But the date of l)u! hit It ay in my M8. is 8. 1063, 
which should lie corrected to 8. 1103, or A. 1). 1106, as the 
death of hb> 1th descendant Bajun, on the fatal field of Nni.ma, 
in company with Brithi ltaj, is placed in 8. 1151, of A. JD. 
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109k, which is precisely one century too early. His death 
is said to havo occurred in S. 3003, or moro correctly 
S. 1393, or A. D. 1136, after a reign of 30 years. But if the 
Gwalior date of his expulsion, or A. 1). 1129, he correct, 
then his reign in Dhundh&r could not have exceeded 7 years. 
Tod writes tlio name Dhola Itai, but all my MSS. from 
Gwalior, Jaypur, and Bikaner agree in the spelling of 
Dulha, which means the “bridegroom,” and Kharg Rai 
calls him indilferently cither by liis proper name of Tej 
Karan, or by the title of Dulha. So also the the name of 
his father is not Sora, as written by Tod, but Sodha. 

According to the Gwalior annalists, Tej Karan left 
Gwalior in A. 1). 1128, after ho had reigned only one year, 
and proceeded to Dcosa to marry the daughter of Raja Ranmal, 
leaving Gwalior in charge of his sister’s son, Parmal Deo, 
a Pari liar. Kharg Rai gives a long account of the wedding 
festivities, and tells how — 

hnlini it agar men hoe 
Cha/i hardt a v came koe; 

The joyous uproar of the city rose high 

As the glittering marriage procession passed by ; 

but iu the midst of all these noisy rejoicings, ho adds — 
Dulha tut rakhtjo ismi is 
Aar lachon dekhai ho It is. 

Dulha saw nothing ehe beside 
The wondrous beauty of his bride. 

This honeymoon was extended to a whole year, when 
Raja Ranmal, who had no son, gave the kingdom of Deosa 
to his son-in-law. Then, says the bard, having married and 
got another kingdom — 

Tab hhaneja mail men kiyo 
Chdhat ffarh ko apna lu/o. 

The nephew in his mind was fain, 

The fortress for liis own to gain. 

So he wrote to liis uncle, “ coolly as a king,” that Gwalior 
should be made over to him, and when Tej Karan demurred, 
ParmM Deo openly rebelled, and boldly told bis uncle that 
he would not give up tho fortress. And thus Parmal Deo, or 
jParamdrdiU Deva, founded the Pariliar dynasty of Gwalior, 

• 18 
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which ruled for 103 years, until the capture of the fortress 
hy Altamsli in A. D. 1232. 

The dynasty of the Parilurs was limited to seven princes 
regarding whose names the annalists arc generally agreed, 
excepting in one instance, where Fa/1 Ali places ParmAl 
Deo, the founder, at the bottom of the list. As my other 
three authorities, Klmrg Eai, Badili BAs, and the .anony- 
mous' MS, are all against him, it would seem that Fazl Ali’s 
arrangement must be wrong. It is not, however, a recent 
difference, as the same arrangement is found in the account 
of his copyist ITiraman, who wrote in the reign of 
Auraug7ib * I now give the names of these Pari bar pnnccs 
side by side according to the different authorities. In 
Kh'nrg Rni’s list the name of the last ltaja is written 
Sarang Deo, except in one place where it is SAgar Deo. 
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The only certain inscription of this dynasty that I have 
met with is on an old stone sugar-mill at Chitaoli, between 
Narwar and Gwalior. It is dated in “ S 1207, or A. D. 
1150 in the reign of Ram Deo,” and thus favours Kharg 
Itai’s arrangement of the genealogy against that of Fazl Ali, 
although the difference of date is only two years. A second 
inscription. No. X, v is dated in the same year, but the 
name of the King is unfortunately incomplete. The 

■* t / Mi * in wftf mm! >*>, ho v* w»r, b> Iht wt ghtv mihority of Husin 

2si/<Uu» »iul ’Vltiihctj ub^im two foiiti mponry Hi« U*< wm> tlitrcfoic be a « ^ ptc«l 

Hi f j* ? rd ibU tormt. 
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remaining portion is * * da Chandra Nr ip a, which I think 
may ho completed to Qovinda Chandra , whom I would 
identify with the RMitor King of Kanoj, who is known, to 
have reigned from 1120 to 1102 A. D. If this identifica- 
tion he admitted, thou several of the DariMra princes must 
have been tributary to the liahtor Kings of Kanoj, a con- 
clusion which, on other grounds, is highly probable. As 
there is nothing recorded by the annalists of any of the 
princes between Parmfil Deo and Sagar Deo, wo must be 
content with the meagre information of the Muhammadan 
historian that Gwalior capitulated to Aibog in A. H. 592, 
or A. D. 119G.* It was besieged for a whole year by Bah.i- 
ud-din Tughral, who, finding that the garrison still managed 
to obtain supplies, “ ordered smail forts to be built all 
around, in which he placed garrisons, and by this means 
effectually blockaded the hills.” Then “ the Raja sent a 
deputation privately to Kutb-ud-din Aibeg to come and take 
possession rf the place, ratlior than deliver it into the hands 
of llaha-ud-din Tughral. Aibeg accordingly sent his troops 
to occupy Gwalior.”! During the short reign of his son 
Aium, m A. 11. G07, or A. D. 1210, it was re-taken by the 
Hindus who held it until 1232, when the Tai-iliar dynasty 
became extinct. 

The siege of Gwalior by Altamsh is another pet subject 
of Kliarg Rai, on which lie has exhausted all the resources 
of bardie doggrel. This is one of the opportunities of dis- 
playing his little knowledge which a Hindu bard never 
neglects. Kliarg Rai accordingly swells th army ol‘ 
Altamsh with foreign troops brought from every part of the 
Muhammadan world. These arc the Khurcsi , Hitachi, 
Phuretsi, Lavanga, Lodi , Bed, Stir, Sodi, the Khans of 
Chaktyti, the Gori , Turani, irakhani , l rani , &e,, &c., 
besides 3 log a Is and Puthnis and Bhekhs and Syads. An 
equally motley army is assembled for the defence. These are 
the Chahuwdn , Jadon, Pdiulu, Sikrtcdr, Kachhicdha, 31 on, 
Salankhi , Bnndelu, .Bay held, Chandela, Bhnkar, Pu icdra, 
Khichi , Parihdra, Bhadaara, Bargvjar, Dor, and Set, haicant. 
The last is alone sufficient to show 'he spuriousness of all 
this useless detail, for the Shckluacats are the descendants 
of Shekh-ji, the contemporary of his cousin Raja Ugharasa 

♦ H.mn Ni/lim, a oantempoi ary writer* calls tho Uija of (iw lui Am Sotmtih 
Pal, who must bo the Lohnwi Dto of tho annalists — S«o Su 1L Mnh unmatUu 

Historians, IF , 228. 
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Kaclihwaha who reigned from A. D. 1439 to 1467, or 
upwards of two centuries later than Altamsh. But all this 
mighty host of Rajputs is assembled in vain, for the 
Musalm&ns prevail over them, and the danger becomes so 
imminent that tho women prepare to perform the johar, or 
self-immolation. Then the 70 queens wait upon tho Raja, 
and say to him — 

'JPahile hameju joha>' pari. 

Tab turn jujho hunt sanihari : 

that they will first perform tho johar and then that he must 
die with his beloved. Tho johar is accordingly carried out 
on the bank of the tank, which has ever sinco been called 
the Joharu Tdl , and when the Raja knew that it was all 
over, he opened the gates and rushed out upon the enemy, 
and after killing 5,360 Musalmans, ho was himself slain with 
all his 1,500 followers. 

Jnjhyo S Arcing J)yo ran rang , 

Ek hajar pdnch so sang. 

Thus Sarang Dyo in battle died, 

And fifteen hundred men beside. 

It is useful to compare this boastful account of the 
Hindu bard with tho sober relation of the Muhammadan 
historian. According to Eerislita, Altamsh hosicgedXi walior 
fora whole year, and tho place being greatly straitened, “ the 
Raja Deobal made his escape in the night, and the garrison ca- 
pitulated, above 300 of whom were put to death.”* Eroin this 
account we learn that the death of the Raja and of his 1,500 
followers, as well as tho terrific slaughter of 5,260 Musalmans, 
are all gratuitous inventions of the doggrel bard. 1 think, 
however, that the fact of the performance of tho johar is as 
fully borne out by the straitened circumstances of the garrison, 
as by the still existing name of Johara Tal. The date of the 
capture was commemorated in four lines, which were carved 
on a stone over one of f lie gateways. This inscription was 
seen by the Empcvor Baber, who states that it was placed 
over the gate of the Uncdhi , and that its date was the year 
030 A. H., or A. D. 1232. Briggs, the careful translator 
of Eerishta, also says in a note that “ the stoue and Ukj lines 


* MmhAj us-Strftj, who wan prowut at tho aiego, calls the Hflja ** Milak J)eo t tho 
iiccintefd son of Haul, the accnrsed Mriak m«y be intended for Parm&hk by dropping tho 
first liable; and, if so, I'arl AH war right in placing Pa rw4i F)r*o «h tho la«t of 1 he Furihfir 

Jinjns tfcvcu htUKln-d captives w*>r<s pat to death —Sir H M KllioCe Muhammadan His- 
torians by Dow*oh, If , 327. FertBhtn’# Deo-Bal should, perhaps bo read as X>#o JMtfk 
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arc still to be scon/* but his statement most probably refers 
to the time of General White’s siege in 1805, for I have 
sought in vain for this inscription on several occasions, from 
38M to 1805, and all my enquiries for it have been equally 
fruitless** 

From the conquest of Altamsh in 1232 to the invasion 
of Timur in 1398, Gwalior remained in the possession of the 
Muhammadan Kings of Delhi, who made use of it as a 
state prison for the confinement of near kinsmen whom they 
wished to got rid of, but could not openly put to death. 
During this long period of nearly two’ centuries Gwalior is 
rarely mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, and 
nothing whatever is recorded of it by the Hindu annalists, 
who pass at once from the reign of Altamsh to that of Ala- 
ud-din Kliilji, in whose reign the Tomaras of Gwalior first 
came into notice. From Eerishta w r c learn that Jah\l-ud-din 
Eiruz in the year A, II. G95, or A. D. 1295, built a large 
and lofty uome at Gwalior for the use of travellers, but this 
building has long ago disappeared, and even its site is now 
unknown. In A. 11. 710, or A. D. 131G, Mubarak Khilji 
put to death his three brothers who were then living as 
blinded prisoners in the fort of Gwalior. Twenty years later 
it was still U'-’ed for the same purpose by Muhammad 
TughJak, as noted by bis contemporary Ibn Batuta, who 
says, “ in this tho Emperor imprisons those of whom he 
entertains any fear.” These few meagre records are the only 
notices of Gwalior that I have h p cn able ro find in any 
Muhammadan authors for the long period i nearly two 
centuries immediately preceding the invasion of Timur, 
when the Tomara Chief, Bir Sinli Deo, declared his indepen- 
dence, and founded the Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. 

i* Kharg Bai begins his account of tho Tomaras by trac- 
ing their descent from Parikshita, the son of Arjuna, one 
of the five Fdndu brothers. By this account, therefore, 
they are FdncUwas, a lofty claim, which is universally 
acknowledged by their Rajput brethren. The earlier part of 
the genealogy is not given, and the list opens with the 
names of some of the later Ton. ra Rajas of Delhi. I 
procured a second list from tho Tomara zamindar of 
Suhaniya in Tomar-ghar , who professed to trace his descent 


Baber's Memoirs ly Er*kim\ p. 384. 
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from Raja Anang Pal, of Delhi. These hvo lists I now 
place together for more ready comparison with each other, 
and with the list of Tomara Itajas of Delhi, which has 
already been given from other sources in my previous account 
of Delhi. In the lower part of the third column I* add the 
genealogy compiled from different inscriptions. The actual 
Rajas arc numbered on the left hand. 


Tomaua Rajas or Glamor. 
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The list of Badili D&s corresponds almost exactly with 
that of Kharg Rai, hut llir&man and my anonymous JIS. 
differ in the list of kings by making Ganapati the imme- 
diate successor of Yirama, as in the inscriptions. Fazl Ali 
agrees with Kharg Rai in thaking Udharan the second king, 
but he helps to explain the difficulty by noting that he was 
the brother of the first, and was followed by Bhiram 
(Virama), the son of the first. In the genealogies of the 
inscriptions, therefore, Udharan would naturally be omitted ; 
but I concludo that he did not actually reign, as Ferislita 
states distinctly that on Bir Sink’s death, just before A. D. 
1402, Gwalior descended to his son Brahm Deo (or Virama 
Deva),* and as Kharg Rai in another place limits the num- 
ber of Bir Sink’s successors to seven, I conclude that the 
list of kings found in the inscriptions is complete. There 
aro also two short inscriptions of Virama himself which 
prove that he was reigning in A. 1), 1108 and 1110. The 
difference, in the names of the Tomara Kings of Delhi in 
the early part of the list are trifling, and as the number of 
names between Anang Pal and Bir Sinh Deo give the correct 
average of 23 years to an Indian generation, I tiling that 
the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior have a \ery strong claim to be 
considered as the direct descendants of the famous Tomara 
Rajas of Delhi. 

All the annalists arc agreed in assigning (ho rise of the 
Tomar Chief, Bir Sinh J)ro t to the reign of Ala-ud-din, by 
whom tbe great Kbilji King of that name i- probably in- 
tended, as his prime minister is called Nusiat Khan by 
Kharg Rai. But as the great Kbilji King died in A. 1). 1315, 
there would be a discrepancy ot about 80 years in making 
him a contemporary of Bir Sinh Deo, and as Fazl Ali calls 
the minister Sikandar Khan, the identification of the king 
is doubtful. The mention of Nusrat and Sikandar would 
rather suggest that the rise of the Tomaras must have taken 
place during the few troubled years that immediately pre- 
ceded the invasion of Timur, when two of the successful 
disputants for the throne bore the names of Sikandar- 
Ilum&yun and Nusrat. This is u mere suggestion, which 
is only deserving of notice, because its acceptance would 
solve most of the difficulties that 1 have just pointed out. 


Bungs' t'enshU, l , 503. 
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Bir Sink Deo is said to have been a zamindai* in the district 
of Dandaroli to the north of Gwalior, Having entered tho 
minister’s service, he was placed near the king, whose 
notice he attracted by his zeal and assiduity, for which quali- 
ties he was appointed governor of the important fortress 
of Gwalior. JFazl Ali relates that the fort was then held 
by a Sayid, who refused to givo it up, which, if true, would 
at once dispose of the difficulty about Ala-ud-din, as no one 
ever dared to disobey the orders of tho great Khilji King. 
The tomara Chief thon had recourse to treachery, and 
having invited the Sayid and his principal officers to a feast, 
at which opium was mixed with the food, made his guests 
prisoners, and took possession of the fort. I think it highly 
probable that the latter part of this story is a true version of 
the manner in which Bir Sinh Deo made himself master of 
Gwalior, more especially as the account is derived from the 
Hindu annalists themselves, and not from the Muhammadan 
historians. 

The only notice that I can find of Bir Sinh’s immediate 
successors is the fact that they paid tribute to Jvliizr lvhan 
of Delhi in A. D. 1410 and 1 121. On the accession of 
Dungar Sinh in A. D. 1421, Gwalior was besieged by 
Hushang Shah of MiUwa until relieved by M ubarak Shah, of 
Delhi. This assistance must have been purchased by the 
promised payment of tribute, for only t\\ o years afterwards, 
in 1426, Mubarak “ marched to Gwalior and received the 
tribute from the Itaja.”* As these visits to Gwalior wero 
repeated in 1427, 1429, and 1432, it would appear that 
the tribute was always withheld until tho king advanced 
in*porson to demand it with a large force. Some years 
afterwards Dungar Sinh found himself sufficiently powerful 
to lay siege to tho strong fort of Narwar, which then lxs- 
longetl to the Muhammadan kingdom of Malwa. Sultan 
Mahmud immediately marched against Gwalior, laying waste 
the Baja’s country on his road. The It a j put garrison made 
a sally from the fort, but they were defeated and obliged to 
retreat, and Dungar Sij|h, in consequence, was induced to 
raise the siege of Narwar, in order to protect his own capital, t 
This unsuccessful attempt took place, according to Ferishta, 

* WrigjtV Feri*bt«, I„ 513. 

t Ibid, IV, 205. 
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in the year A. II. 8t2, or A. D. 3438. It was during 
Dungar Siuh’s long and prosperous reign of 30 years that 
the great roek-sculptures of Gwalior were first begun. 
During his time also the Hindu kingdom of Gwalior 
became one of the strong powers of Northern India, whose 
alliance wras courted by the Muhammadan Kings of Jonpur, 
Delhi, and Malwa. The inscriptions of this reign are dated 
in S. 1497 and 1510, or A. D. 1410 and 1153. 

Dungar Sinh was succeeded by bis son Kirtt? Sinh, 
during whose reign the rock-sculptures were completed. 
The inscriptions bearing his name are dated in S. 1525 and 
1530, or A. D. 1468 and 3473 ; but the best illustrations 
of liis reign are found in the different histories of the con- 
temporary kings of Jonpur, Delhi, and Malwa. According 
to the local annalists his reign lasted for 25 years, or from 
A. D. 1454 to 1479, during the first half of which time 
he was in close alliance with Delhi against Jonpur, and 
during the latter half iu alliance with Jonpur against Delhi. 
There is a discrepancy of two years in the earliest mention 
of Kiran Rai between Ferishta’s date of A. II. 856, or 
A. T). 1152, and the accession of Kirat Ilai according to the 
chronology of the annalists. Kiran Rai and his brother, 
Prithi llai, were both present as allies of Bahlol Ludi, of 
Delhi, at the great battle with Mahmud Sharki, of Jonpur, 
in which Prithi Rai was killed by Patch Kli&n Ham, 
who, being afterwards taken prisoner, was put to death by 
Kiran liai out of revenge, and his head son- to Bahlol. 
In the year A. II. 870, or A. D. 1165, Husen Sliarki, of 
Jonpur, “sent a considerable army to reduce the fortross of 
Gwalior which was invested, and after some time the Rai 
made peace and consented to pay tribute.”* From this 
time the Baja of Gwalior took the side of Jonpur against 
Delhi, and in A. II. 878, or A. D. 1473, Rai Kiran deputed 
his son, Kalyan Mall, to condole with Ilusen on the death 
of his mother, Bibi Raji, Again in A. U. 883, or A. D. 
1478, when lluscn was finally defeated by Bahlol at Rabiri, 
he retreated across the Jumna to Gwalior, where the Raja 
ltai Kiran Sinh furnished him w r it . some lakhs of tankas 
and with tents, horses, and camels, and accompanied him 
to Kalpi. In the following year, A. D. 1479, Jiui Kiran, ox 
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Kit at Sink, died, and was succeeded by his son, Kaltjdn Mall, 
during whose short reign of only sovon years nothing what- 
ever is recorded either by the local annalists, or by tho Mu- 
hammadan historians. 4 

In A. D. 1 186, Kalyiln Mall was succeeded by his son, 
M&n Sinh, who was scarcely seated on tho throne ere he was 
attacked by Bahlol Ludiin person, whom lio propitiated with 
a present of 80 lakhs of tankas. Bahlol died in 1 181 ), and in 
the following year his son, Bikandar Ludi, who inherited all 
his father’s energy and ability, sent a deputation to Gwalior 
with a horse and an honorary dross for Raja M/ln Sinh, who 
acknowledged his authority by sending his nephew, attended 
by 1,000 horsemen, to wait upon tho Sultan at Bay&na with 
the return presents. Gwalior was saved by this politic 
submission, and remained undisturbed until A. T). 3501, 
when Man Sinh deputed an envoy, named Nihal, to the 
king with rich presents, but Niluil having offended the 
king with his “coarse and improper answers to the questions 
put to him about Raja Man’s affairs,” was ordered to quit 
the court immediately. Shortly afterwards Siknndar 
marched in person against Gwalior, when Raja Man sued 
for peace and delivered up Say id Khan, Baber Khan, and 
Rai Ganes, three fugitives who had sought his pro- 
tection. “ At the same time he deputed bis son, YiJfvain.V 
ditya, with costly presents to propitiate the king’s favour.” 
In'loOS Sikandar again proceeded against Gwalior, but he 
was so vigorously opposed by the people of the country, who 
cut otf his supplies, that he was obliged to retreat, when he 
fell into an ambuscade, from which lie only escaped after 
a very severe loss. In the following year, 1506, he cap- 
tured Ilimatgarh, after passing by the fortress of Gwalior, 
which he “ despaired of reducing From this time Raja 
Man remained in undisturbed possession of Gwalior until the 
latter end of 1517, when Bikandar “ summoned all the dis- 
tant nobles to Agra w'ith a determination to reduce Gwalior, 
and was in the midst of his preparations when he died of 
quinsy.” v 

Sikandar was succeeded by bis eldest son, Ibrahim Jmdi, 
who, being offended with Man Sinh for giving an asyhpn to 
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his rebellious brother, Jab'll Khan, determined to subdue 
Gwalior. This is Ferishta’s account, but Ni&mat-ullah 
attributes his determination to ambition, which was, perhaps, 
even more powerful than revenge.* “ About this time,” says 
Niilmat, “ it occurred to Sultan Ibrahim that, although Sultan 
Bahlol, as well as Sikandar, had always cherished the plan 
of reducing Gwalior, and had several times undertaken 
campaigns for that purpose, without however being success- 
ful, yet he might perhaps succeed in accomplishing his 
design, if fortune should ever favour him, which conquests 
would secure him the attachment of the grandees of the 
empire aud the extermination of infidelity in Hind.” Ho 
accordingly sent an army of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, 
with the necessary engines, under Azim Humayun, against 
Gwalior, and directed seven other chiefs with all their troops 
to join in the siege. A few days after the place was invest- 
ed, ltaja M:\n Sinh died, leaving behind him a name which 
was equally respected by his enemies and his subjects. 
Perish ta calls him “a prince of great valour and capacity,” 
and Ni.imat-ullah adds “ that he was said to he inclined to 
to Islamisiu, though externally bearing the appearance of 
a Hindu ; and to this circumstance it is to be attributed 
that he never exercised violence against any person.” 

During the long reign of Man Sinh, Hie power of the 
Gwalior Tomaras attained its greatest splendour. Agricul- 
ture was systematically encouraged by the construction of 
large jhils, or reservoirs of water, for irrigating the fields 
during the dry season. Thus the great Aioli jhil to the 
north-west of Gwalior was constructed by Raja Alan; and to 
him also are attributed most of the irrigation j fills in the 
two districts of Jilw<h' and Tomarghdr to tho north of 
Gw'alior. lie was also a liberal patron of the arts, of which 
his own palace, perhaps, affords the noblest specimen of Hindu 
domestic architecture in Northern India. In sculpture we 
have to regret the loss of tho great elephant, and its two 
riders, which won tho admiration of the discriminating Baber, 
tho courtly Abul Fazl, and the simple W. Finch. In music 
lie was a proficient composer, as well as a munificent patron, 
and many of his compositions still survive to justify the 
esteem in which they were held by his contemporaries. lie 
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was especially fond of the Sankirnct Bdffs, or mixed modes, of 
which no less than four specimens are named after his 
favourite Gujarui queen, Mrignena , or the “fawn-eyed.” 
These are the Gttjari, Bahul-Qnjari, Mal-Qujari, and Man- 
gal-Gitjari ; and l infer from their names that this lady most 
probably must have had some share in their composition. 
According to the bard she was the most boautiful of all Itaja 
MAn’s 200 queens, not one of whom was inferior to the 
lovely nymph Urvasi. According to Fazl Ali, Raja Man 
was an excellent ruler, during whose reign his subjects 
enjoyed both peace and plenty, and Kharg Rai closes 
his accotint of this popular Hindu sovereign with a trite 
couplet that the rule of Raja MAn on earth was like that 
of the gods in heaven. Thus tho Hindu kingdom of 
Gwalior attained its greatest splendour immediately before 
its downfall ; and when Raja Man died, the great fortress 
was already beleaguered by the imperial army which was 
to effect its final submission. 

The reign of Vikramaditya, which was thus inaus- 
piciously begun, is said by the annalists to have lasted either 
two or three years ; but in this account I have followed the 
chronology of the Muhammadan historian as being more trust- 
worthy than that of tho hards. Azim Humtijun opened the 
siege hy attacking the outwork of Mdilgarh, which protects 
the eastern entrance to the fortress. In approaching the 
gate, he lost great numhejs of men hy the steady tire of the 
Hindus ; but he succeeded at last after several months in 
carrying the Badilgarb Gate by burning it with logs of wood 
piled up against it.* In this outwork lie, found a brazen 
bull, which had been for a long time an object of worship. 
It was sent to Delhi and set up before the Bagdad Gate. It 
was afterwards removed by Akbar to Fatehpur-Sikri, where 
it was seen by Abdul KAdir in A. It. 1002, or A. D. 3503, 
who records that it w as afterwards broken up and manu- 
factured into plates, bells, and all kinds of instruments.! 
Tlw» second, third, and fourth gates were taken in the same 
manner after a most obstinate resistance. In the first 
assault on the fourth gate, or Lakshrnan Baur, one of Ibra- 
him’s principal nobles, named TAj-NizAm, was killed^ and 
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liis tomb is still shown on the side of the ascent between the 
third and fourth gates up to this point. The siege had lasted 
for a whole year, and only the uppermost gate or Hdthiya 
Paur, now remained to be taken, when Raja Vikramixditya, 
dreading the result of a final assault, surrendered on favour- 
able terms. Ho w as immediately forwarded to Agra to Sultan 
Ilmlhim, who gave him the district of ShamsaMd as a jdghir 
and enrolled him amongst the other nobles of the Muham- 
madan empire of Delhi. Thus fell the Tom am kingdom of 
Gwalior, which had subsisted in great power and prosperity 
for 120 years, in the midst of the three rival Muhammadan 
States of Delhi, Jonpur, and Mahva, each singly stronger 
than Gwalior, hut each checked as much by the jealous 
rivalry of the other two, as by the undoubted strength of 
the fortress itself. 

Gwalior remained in the possession of the Ludi family 
until A. IL 932, or A. D. 1520, when the fatal battle of 
IVmipat, where Ibrahim was killed, transferred the empire 
of Delhi from the Pathans to the Moguls. There also fell 
V ikramdditya, the last of the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior, who, 
as a faithful va«sal, had accompanied his suzerain to oppose 
the Mogals. II is death is noted by the Emperor Baber,* as 
well as by the humble Hindu hard Kharg Rai : 

Jt'jhi Vh'iihim Khan iohdn poryo 

Jidja Jlkmm lo Ion giryo. 

Ibrahim Khan died where he foil 

And Raja VikramAjit as well. 

Ibrahim Khan was buried on the western side of Pant pat, 
and his modest tomb has only disappeared within the last 15 
years. At his tomb, says Ni.imat Ullali, “on every Friday 
night an amazing number of people assemble, and the 
pilgrims of ftarwar and Kanoj otTer homage to the name of 
this sublime martyr.” From the mention of Nanvar 1 am 
inclined to believe that many of the pilgrims must have been 
Hindus from the districts of Gwalior and Narwar, who had 
travelled thus far to see tho fatal spt where the last of the 
Tomara Rajas had so gallantly fallen. The conqueror imme- 
diately took possession of Delhi, and pushed forward his son 
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llumtiyun to occupy Agra, and secure the public treasure. 
The fort of Agra, which was garrisoned by l he troops of 
Vikramajit, late Raja of Gwalior, held out; but bis wives 
and children, and some of bis chief followers, were seized in 
attempting to escape. “ Hum«l\ un,” says Erskine, “ behaved 
generously to this ancient Hindu family, and prevented their 
icing plundered. They, in relurn, showed their gratitude 
’>y making him a present of jewels and preeious stones, 
among which, says Baber, was ono famous diamond which 
had been acquired by Sultan Ala-ud-din.* It weighed 8 
wish hate, which arc equal to 320 ratis, or about 580 English 
grains. Eerishta calculates the 8 mishkats at 221 ratis,'' but 
this must be either a misprint or an error of the copyist for 
321 ratis, as the values of the mishkal and rati are both well 
known. Erskine, in his life of Baber, has identiiied this 
diamond with the famous Koh-i-nflr described by Tavernier, 
and I think that he is very probably right, f Tavernier s;t\s 
that the great Mogal diamond, when rough, weighed 007 rat is, 
or 793 carats, aud when cut, 3 19 a ratis, or 279 carats. 
According to this account the great diamond of Shall Jalian 
was of exactly the same weight as the great diamond of 
Baber, a coincidence of weight which is so highly impro- 
bable in two stones of this remarkable size as to he almost 

impossible. I have a drawing of the Ivoti-i-mir now Indore 
me, which I made mvsclf in 1830, when Raujit Sinh allow ul 
all his finest jewels to he brought to the Gcnonmr Geuend’s 
camp for inspection. This drawing enables me to state 
positively that Tavernier’s sketch of the di unond is altogether 
wrong. As I observe also that his sketches of all the tweho 
Zodiac coins of Jahangir are equally fault j, 1 conclude that 
the drawings of both must have been made from numon. 
ilis description, however, is sufficiently accurate, as ho 
compares its shape to that of a half egg, hut the actual 
section should have been a longitudinal one, and not a trans- 
verse one, as shown in his engraving. The h'oh-i-mlr also 
had a flat top, bi*- tenths of an inch in length, when 1 saw it, 
whereas Tavernier’s drawing gives it a pointed top. Ills 
account of its acquisition by Shah Jalian scorns too circum- 
stantial to he doubted, hat as ho lias made no mention what- 
ever of the great ruby inscribed with Shah Julian’s nam$, I 
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think it possible that it may have been the gem which was 
presented by Mir Jumla to the Emperor. 

The most interesting point regarding the diamond 
presented to Baber by the Owalior family is the fact that it 
had formerly belonged to Ala-ud-din Khilji, of Malwa. But 
how did the Tomnra itajas of Gwalior obtain this valuable 
gem from t he M uhamrnadan Kings of Malwa ? As it certain- 
ly could not have been ceded by the powerful Khilji King to 
the weaker Kaja, l think it probable that the Gwalior Chief, 
Kirtti Sink, must have been an ally of liana Kumbho at the 
great victory which the It aj puts achieved in A. If. 8G0, or 
A. I-). 1435, over Ala-ud-din Khilji. Fcrishta states that the 
action was a severe one, and that the retreat was mutually 
sounded.* But as he admits that the Muhammadan King 
was persuaded by his officers to retire to Mandu, on 
“ account of the reduced numbers and wretched state of the 
ramp equipments of his army,” there can be no hesitation 
in accepting the account of tlio Hindu annalists that the 
result of the battle was a most decisive victory for the 
Hindus. This is supported by the popular tradition that the 
magniticent pillar of Bana Kumbho in Chitor was erected 
in commemoration of his victory. Now, as Ala-ud-din only 
two years pre\iously had entered into an olfensive alliance 
with the King of Gujarat against the 11 aj puts of Mewar, 
I conclude that Rnna Kumbho must have sought for allies 
amongst the neighbouring Hindu princes, of whom tlio 
Tomara Chief of Gwalior was one of the most ' mspicuous. 
Mahmud's retreat after this battle was so rapic that it is 
probable the crown jewels of Malwa fell into the hands of 
the Hindus. Jn the same way only two years pro\ iously 
Mahmud himself had obtained “ the crown, tho girdle, and 
many other valuable jewels” belonging to the King of 
Gujarat. Similarly also, in A. I). 1518, the “splendid 
crown-cap and golden girdle” of Mahmud II. ot Malwa fell 
into the hands of Bana Sanga, of Mewar, who retained them 
when ho set tho Muhammadan prince at liberty. + These 
were now presented to Baber by another Vikramaditya, the 
jounger sou of liana Sanga. But "u whatever way the 
Gualior diamond was acquired from the King of Malwa, it 
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seems to me quite certain that it never could liavo been 
ceded willingly. I am therefore unable to propose any other 
more probable mode of its acquisition than that which has 
been suggested above. 

Shortly after the occupation of Agra, Baber pushed forward 
Rahimdad with a strong force to Gwalior at the invitation of 
Tat&r Khan, the Afghan Governor, who being hard pressed 
by Raja Mangat Rai, a member of the Tomara family, chose 
* f rather to submit to a MusalmAu, though an enemy to his 
race, than to a pagan, the enemy of his religion.”* *On the 
arrival of Rahimd&d at Gwalior, the Afghan Governor 
elianged his mind, aud would not admit lam into the fort ; 
but after few days’ delay Rahimdskl obtained possession of 
the place by a stratagem, which was suggested by Shckli 
Muhammad Ghaus, a holy man of Gwalior, who possessed 
great wealth aud local influence. In the following year, 
however, A. I). 3527, Gwalior was again blockaded by 
Mangat Rai. In the local annals, this chief is called Man gal 
Deo, and is said to have been a younger son of Kirat Sinh. 
He received an estate of 120 villages in Dhondri and Amba 
of Tomarghdr, where many of his descendants arc still to be 
found. As Kirtti Sinh died in A. 1). 1 179, there is nothing 
improbable in the statement that one of his younger sons 
should have attempted to seize Gwalior in A. I) 15217, or 17 
years afterwards. The attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
fortress remainded in charge of Rahimd&d until 1529, when 
liis intended revolt was prevented by the activity of Baber, 
who forgave his treachery at the intercession of Muhammad 
Ghaus. 

Baber died in December 1530 A. 1)., and was succeeded 
by his son, Humtlyun, who is said to have visited Gwalior and 
built *thc Uumdyun Man dir (or palace.) during the early 
part of his reign. In A. H. 949, or A. 1). 1512, the fortress 
was surrendered by his Governor, Alml Kasim Beg, to the 
celebrated Shir Shah, who, according to IJir«iman, “took up 
his residence for some time at Gwalior, and then built the 
Shir Mandir, and also constructed a large tank in its £rea. 
In the same year R&m Sab, the son of VikramMitya of 
Gwalior, having failed to obtain possession of his fortress 
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from the Mogals, joined the side of their enemy, Shir Shah, 
and thus enabled his General ShujaKhan to make a complete 
conquest of Malwa. 

In A. D. 1515 Shir Shah was succeeded by his sou 
Islam, or Salim, who immediately marched to Chuuar to 
secure his father’s treasure, which he removed to the stronger 
fortress of Gwalior. In the following year, 1546, after the 
defeat of the Niazis, Islam took up his residence at Gwalior, 
which now became the actual capital of the kingdom of 
Delhi. In 1547, after his successful campaign in Malwa, 
he returned to Gwalior, and again in 1552, after his second 
campaign against the Kiazis, he once more repaired to his 
favourite residence at Gwalior. In 1553 he died in the groat 
fortress, which afterwards remained in the possession ol' his 
governor, Suhel Khan, until A. D. 1556, the second year of 
Akbar’s reign, when Bairam KhA.ii, to divert the king’s 
mind from his own acts, projected an expedition against 
Gwalior. Suhel Khan, “hearing of Akhar’s intentions, 
wrote to Ramsab, a descendant of Raja Man Sinh, saying 
that as his ancestors had been masters of Gwalior, and 
as he was not capable of holding the place against the 
king, he wmuld put it into the possession of the Tiaja 
lor a reasonable sum. ltam Sail availed himself of this 
oiler and moved towards the fort; but Yekb&l Khan, 
who possessed an estate in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, 
having raised his vassals, attacked and defeated the Hindu 
prince, who fled into the dominions of the Rttna. \fter which 
Yekb&l Khan having invested Gwalior, Suhel Kh.m surren- 
dered it into his hands.” This is Ferishta’s account, but that 
of Razl Ali and his copyist Hiraman is somewhat different. 
According to their version, Gwalior remained after Islam 
Shah’s death “ in the hands of Bahbal, a slave of Shir Shah, 
who held it until Akbar came to the throue. The Rajputs, 
liow'ever, desirous of regaining their ancient ascendancy in 
these parts, w'ith Ram Sah, a son of Bikram&jit, assembled 
a largo force and attacked the fortress. Lpon this occa- 
. sion, Kabd lvhftn, one of Akhar’s generals, w r as despatched 
to relieve and take possession of it. When KaM arrived at 
Gwalior he was met by the forces of ltaui Sah, and an 
obstinate battle of three days’ continuance ensued,* 
which ended in favour of Akbar’s troops. After this Bahbal 
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remained to be subdued and the fort to be taken, which, 
after a short siege, was completed.” The difference of the 
Governor’s name in those two accounts is owing chiefly to 
the uncertainty of tho Persian characters m the rendering of 
proper names. Thus tiufiei and liahbat, whether written 
without points, or with points carelessly inserted, are almost 
indistinguishable. So Dow reads JJt/ul, where Briggs 
reads Suhcl, 

According to Ferishta, Ram Sail took refuge with tho 
IttUia, that is, with the ruler of Mewar. a proceeding which 
is explained by the fact that his son, S.ili\ Alum, had married 
a SimUini princess. The date of Ram S.ih’s death is not 
stated, but as he must have been \orv young in 152(5, win n 
his father was killed at the battle of I 'a input, it is proha 
ble that he may have lived as late as A. 1). 1505, and, poi- 
liaps, even later. According to Tod, however, tho Raja ol' 
Gwalior was the only Rajput chief of note who escaped the 
massacre of Akbar’s assault on < Minor in J 5(18. This must 
have been the young l'rinoe SalivAhan who, as the husband 
of a Sisodani princess, and as a refugee' at tin* Sisodiva 
court, was doubly hound to tight for tin* R ini’s cause. 'Jin* 
great fortress was now in the hands of Akhtr, hut tho des- 
cendant of the ancient Toniara Kings was still acknowledge cl 
by all the Rajput chiefs as tho Rnja ol Gwalior. Hut the 
power of Ahkar was too great, and his policy towards fallen 
princes too conciliatory to be resisted tor any length of time. 
"VVo And accordingly from the Kohitas’ inscription that t hi* 
two sons of S.ilivuhan, named Kt/'tuia-f, Hit and Mdra-Si i/o, 
had accepted service, under the great Mogul Ihnpcior, and 
were proud to record the fact that Jal.il-ud-din .Shall had 
designated them as “unique hnocs.”* Jt is most probable, 
therefore, that their lather had died some time helore Akbar, 
or about A. 1). 1595. Prom tho Rohitus inscription we 
learn that Sy A ma-Sahi died before S. 1(5S8, or A. I). 1(5.51, 
and that his younger brother, Jlilra San/, was at that time 
governor of that tort. Of the further fate of Mitia Sena 
nothing is known *, bufc»tlio Toinara zemindars emit mile the 
family of the cider brother, Suima Sabi, for thiee gf neiiitions 
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later. SyArna had two sons, SungrAma-SAhi and NArAyana 
DAsa, of whom the former succeeded to the nominal title of 
Raja of Gwalior, about A. D. 1670. San grama’s son was 
Raja lusheii Sinh, who mint have died about A. I). 1710, 
leaving two sons, Ib'jay Sinh and llari Sinh, both of whom 
were obliged to seelv refuge in Udaipur. Tbe former died 
in S. 18js, or A. D. 1 7 S 1 . without issue, but the descen- 
dants of the latter are still living in Udaypur. 

On the decay of the Muhammadan empire of Delhi in 
the middle of the last century, the fortress of Gwalior was 
seized by the JAt Gliief of Goliad, from who fawn* shortly 
afterward* taken In the Mahrattas. Fn A. D. 1779 it w r as 
captured by escalade by the British troops under Major 
I’opham, and was again made over to tbe liana of Goliad, 
from whom it was once more taken by Madlioji Sindliia in 
1781. Jt remained in the bands of tbe Mahratfas until 
1803, when : t capitulated to General "White, hut was restored 
to Daolat ltao in ]H)5. The Mahrattas retained undis- 
turbed possession of the fortress until IS 1 1, when, after the 
battles of MuhAiAjpur and Paniar, it was garrisoned by a 
Native force com i landed by British officer*. Jn 1857 the 
fortress fell into the bands of this mutinous force, by whom 
if was held until June 1858, when it was captured by assault 
by Sir Hugh Hose, and since then it has been garrisoned by 
Ihiropeau soldiers only. 

L will close this account of the gnat fortress , f Gwalior 
with a list of llie inscriptions which 1 have collet. ed for the 
illustration of its histury. Several of the earlier and more 
important records have already been translated by BA.hu 
Hajendra Wittra; hut of the great inscription, No. VII., from 
the tSiU-Ixthi temple, he has given only a very brief abstract, 
and be has not even attempted the translation of tbe twm 
long inscriptions, Nos. IX. and X., which belong to a very 
interesting period of tbe history immediately preceding the 
iirst capture of tbe fortress by tbe Muhammadans. No. X. 
would bo especially valuable, as it is dated in the time of the 
Parilntr liajas, and would appear t ‘contain, as I have 
already suggested, the name of Govinda Chandra, the RAthor 
Chief of Kanpj. 
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XVII. NURABYD. 

NurAbitd is an inconsiderable town, situated on the old 
high road bet wood Agra and Gwalior, at 03 miles to the 
south of the former, and 15 miles to the north of the latter. 
The houses are mostly of stone, hut the place is much decayed 
since the time of the Mogul Emperors. It contains a mail'd, 
built in A. TI. 1071, or A. I). 1000, and a largo ruined 
sarfii, built in the year A. U. 1072, or A. I). 1001, as stated 
in an inscription over the western gate. Both of these 
were erected by Motamid Khan. It boasts also of a fine 
bridge of seven arches over the Sank Hirer, which is attri- 
buted by the people to the same reign. The arches, ■which 
arc all pointed, arc 18 feet 10 inches in span, resting on 
piers 10 feet 0 inches thick, and 21 \ feet hiyli to the spring. 
The roadway of the bridge between the abutments is 200 
feet in length, and 32 feet 0 inches in breadth, and the 
nailed road vay of the approaches is 48 feet in breadth. 
The long lines of parapet are broken with square-headed 
trefoil openings, and are ornamented with tour pairs of 
small octagonal minarets on the central piers and abutments. 
Altogether this is a very fine specimen of a Muhammadan 
bridite. although it possesses the usual Indian fault ol‘ 
evee.'-sively thick pier*.. In the two Xaruar bridges, the 
piers aie of the same thickness as the span of the arches, 
hut in the Nurabad bridge the thickness of the piers is 
exactly one-ninth less than the span of the arches. This 
difference u as, however, much too >mall to sai the bridge 
from being turned by the stream, and u hen 1 List saw it 
in 1850, there was an open cap of 100 feet in length at the 
northern end. There is a fair sketch of the bridge in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, which, however, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details which form the most 
pleasing part of the structure. Inside the sarai there is a 
small tomb of Guua Regain, the widow of the notorious 
Vazir Ghiizi-ud-din, ulio was equally famous for her poetical 
talent as for her beauty. It bears the short, inscription — 
“ Alas ! Guna Bcgam ! 1180," or A. D. 1775. 

XVTII. KB T WAR, OR KAMANTALPUR. 

Kutwlir is situated on a low rocky hill in a bend of tho 
Asliin River, 10 miles to the north-cast of Nurabad. Its 
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original name is said to have boon Kanianfalpvri . , which was 
derived from its founder Kamant-Bhqj, the father of Kunti, 
who became tlie mother of the five LMndu brothers. Its 
antiquity is undoubted, as there is an accumulation of 
from 20 to 30 feet of ruins on the top of the rock, in which 
old coins aro found in considerable numbers. Wjli'ord ealls 
the place Kotwal, and says that its ancient name was A</W>- 
pnra which he identities with the Adtt/ipiirt ol‘ tin* I’m anas, 
one oi the chief cities of the nine AV//^ kings. L give tho 
name as I obtained it on the spot, but l have also heard it 
called Kuntalpvn, which is the form used by Kharg Itai, and 
which is said to he derived from the Princess Kunti herself. 
The local traditions are unanimous in making Ivutvvilr more 
ancient than Gwalior, and, if Wiltord is right iti identifying 
it with the Kantipuri of the Purftnas, its greater antiquity 
is undoubted. It is also said to have belonged to Suraj Hen*, 
the founder of Gwalior, previous to his adventure with tin 
hermit GvvAlipA. The ruins cover an extent of about one 
square mile, tho highest point being on the west, where.* 
small mud fort was erected by Chhalrpati, liana of Goliad, 
about ir#0 years ago. The well inside is ]20 feet deep, which 
shows the height of the castle above tin 1 bed of the liver. 
Of this height the uppermost portion of 30 feet consists of the 
accumulated ruins ot foimer buildings, which lost on a low 
rocky hill or mound, about 30 foot above the gcner,il w level 
of tho fields. The position is well chosen tm* defeat < , as i< 
is protected on two sides by the River Alisin. On tho north* 
cast side, where the rock stretches a truss the itvev, the steep 
sand-stone eliif is not less than to tect iu heiuhl. and quite 
inaccessible. But on the land faces to the south and east, 
the hill has a gentle slope, and therefoie must have la on 
foimerly protected by walls. There aie, however, no tiaees 
of walls at the present day, nor could we reasonably expect to 
find any, for the place is said to have decayed very rapidly alter 
the foundation of Gwalior, and the consequent transfer of 
the seat of government from Sulianiya and Kutwar to that 
fortress. It is said to have been the most ancient capital of 
the Gwalior district, ahd I seo no reason to doubt the 
generally accepted tradition, that it is as old as the time 
of the five Pandus, or about 1400 R. C. At present tho 
mound is only partially occupied by the mucl fort already 
mentioned, and 1,390 stone houses containing about 7,000 
inhabitants. But some of the houses of tho zamindars are 
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very fine ones, with highly omamcnied gateways. The small 
temple of Ambika Devi is attributed to Suraj Sen, but, as it 
now stands, it is certainly modern. 

XIX. srilANIYA, Oil SltDRIXPUR. 

Tlie old town of Sulianiya is situated on the north bank 
of the River Ahsin, 11 miles to the north-east of Kutw&r, 
and 25 miles to the north of Gwalior. It is popularly slid 
to have been 12 k<>n. or 2t miles. in circuit, and the positions 
of its four nates arc confidently stated to ha\e been, 1st, at 
Riloni, one Icon distant on the east, where two gate-pillars arc 
still standing; 2nd, at Raoripura, one / o.< to the west, where 
a gateway, with portions of luo side walls, still exists; 3rd, 
at I’urdw as, two /u-s to the north ; and 1th, at Uarba, two 
/<»* to the south, win re the two sides of a gateway are still 
standing. These points w r ould give a circuit of 12 Icon and 
would also carry the city across the Ahsin River, which is 
almost impossible. I am willing, however, to accept the 
local tradition as good evidence of the large si/o of the city 
in former days, which is further corroborated by the great 
extent of the existing ruins. The si/e, however, has been 

verv much oxaggi iab*d, as the utmost limits that I could 

*» 

trace do not show a greater extent than three miles in length 
from east to west, and one and half mile from north to south, 
or altogether a circuit ol nine miles. TVithin these limits, the 
ground, in many places, is thickly strewn with fragments of 
sculpture and squared stones amongst which ancient coins 
are found in considerable numbers after the annual rains. 

>$ 'xdhmpuVy or Sulutnhjn , is said to have been built about 
2.000 years ago by the ancestor of Snraj Son, the founder 
of Gwalior. Its original name is not known, and its present 
name is referred to Snraj Sen, who, after having bathed in the 
tank attached to the temple of Ambika Devi, w. t s cured of 
leprosy, and in grateful remembrance assumed the name of 
Sinldlunui , or Smlhana Paid, which means “ cherished by the 
purifying” goddess Ambika J)e\i. At the same time he 
changed the name of the town to S 'd/ianapnro, or SmUIha- 
nii/a, which has now been corrupted to Sndltl/qutr, or 
Suit o nhj a. 

llis queen, the, Rani h’okanorati, is said to havo built 
the great temple, called the Kukanpur-muth, which is visibio 
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from the fort of Gwalior. This temple i9 now much ruined, 
but enough still remains to show that, in size at least, it 
must have rivalled the largest temples of Northern India, 
although it is much infer ior to them both in the quantity 
of its sculpture mid iu the richness, and extent of its archi- 
tectural ornamentation. It is about 1 00 feet in height, and 
tha same in length. The only parts now standing arc the 
Mahd*M(tndapa, or great hall, the Anturdh t, or ante- 
chamber, and the Garbha-yrtha , or sanctum. The lower 
half of the sanctum is square, with projections on each side, 
surmounted by a highly ornamented cornice. Above this 
the tower rises in a paraboloidal form diminishing rapidly 
towards the top, which is crowned l>y the serrated onut/afea 
fruit. As the smaller tower of the Jlohu Mnnduptt is 
finished in a similar manner, I infer with some certainty 
that the entrance porch, or Ai'ddha-Mo>uhtp<t, must also 
have beeu crowned with an amnhtla fruit. If the traditions 
of the people could be relied on, the date of this temple 
would be lived in the time of Suraj Sen, tin* founder of 
Gwalior, about A. I). 275. But the tapciing foim of the 
tower is of a much later period, and as the building w r as 
originally dedicated to Vishnu, l do not think that it can he 
assigned to an earlier date than the seventh or eighth centurj, 
or perhaps even later. It is said to have been ruined b\ one 
of the Muhammadan Kings of Delhi. His name is not 
given, but I conclude that he must have been hihandar 
Lodi, partly because the temple was still frequented by pil- 
grims in the Samv at year 1 197, or A. J). 1 Ilf), and parti) 
because Sihandar, who reigned from 119 J, to 1517 A D., is 
known to have destroyed all the temples in the neighbour- 
ing towns of Xarwar, Mandtel, and riimaigarh. The 
inscription just referred to is cut on one of the inner pillars 
of the temple, and records the adoration of a pilgrim at the 
shrine of Vishnu during the reign <>t King Dunggara. In 

later vears thp fane has been turned into a shiine for the 
* 

linrpnn of Siva, but it is now altogether dcseciatcd and 
deserted. 

* 

Tlio great temple just described stands on the western 
side of the ruins, one mile to the north-west of the present 
village of Suhuniya. Tho village contains a small inud 
fort, alrout COO feet square outside, and upwards of 300 
inhabited houses, of which one- third are occupied by Sanawar 
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Brahmans, and one-third by Tomara Rajputs. Close to 
the village, on the west side, there is a small temple of 
Ambikti, Devi, and another of Vishnu. In the court-yard of 
these temples a number of sculptures are collected, amongst 
which I observed a ligure of Vamnn, or the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and another of JJurga, slaying the A fahes&ur, 
or butfalo-denion. Hero also I found the three inscriptions. 
Nos. V., V l„ ami X V., dated, respectively, in the Sam vat .years 
1013, 103 1, and 1 107, or A. D. 050, 077, and 1 110 * To the 
west of the village there is a rough stone pillar called Bhim 
Sen’s Idl, which is 18 feet in height and 18 inchos in 
diameter. It bears a rude inscription in one line, which is 
unfortunately quite illegible. Half a mile to the south of 
the fort there is a colossal Jain figure of Chaitinith , 15 feet 
in height, uith a short inscription dated in S. 1107, or A. D. 
J 110. It is flanked by two other Jain figures each G feet in 
height. All three are standing and naked, and are worship- 
ped by the SiifvaU Baniyas. 

Of the history of Suhaniya, I could only learn that it 
was besieged and ruined by A jay Chand, Raja of Kanoj, 
who ruled from A. I). 1103 to 1173. This tradition corrobo- 
rates my reading of the Gwalior inscription, No. X., which I 
have referred to Govinda Chandra, the predecessor of Vijaya, 
or Ajaya Chandra. At that time it is said that there was no 
Raja of Suhaniya, hut only a ltao-Thiikur, who was subject 
to Gwalior. 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery made a’ Suhaniya 
was the acquisition of' a long stone slab inscribed with the 
numerical figures from 1 to 1 1 in regular order. Its age 
is doubtful, hut it is later than the time of the Guptas, and 
earlier than A. 1). 700. 1 am inclined to assign it to the 

fifth or sixth century. The figures from 1 to 10 are re- 
presented by separate cyphers, from 11 to 13 are represented 
in the Roman fashion by 10 with the cyphers for 1, 2, and 3 
added on 1 he right. The figure for 1 1 is a combination of 
the 10 and the 4. This slab I have already sent to London. 

XX. BIT RI CHANDERI, OR Ol 1 CHANDERI. 

The old city of Chfinderi is situated 9 miles to the 
north north-west of the present city, and the same distance 

See Bcngil \.4atic Smut}’"- Journal, 1P<32, pp 39 f J «md MJJ. 
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to the west north-west of tho Rtei-GMfc, on the Betwa 
River opposite Lalitpur. It has been in ruins for several 
ccnturie , but the exact period of its desertion is not known. 
It was ect tainly occupied for some time after tho Muham- 
madan conquest of Malwa, as there are small domes crown- 
ing the cuj olas of the palace. Tho immcdialo cause of its 
jdeeay was t! o transfer of the local government to tho new 
'city and fort of ChAnderi, but as the date of this event is 
unknown, I can only conjecture that it may have taken place 
earfv in the fifteenth century, soon alter Malwa had become 
an ’ independent kingdom. The people arc unanimous in 
wiring its foundation to the Clundcl prinecs of Muhoha, 
|kro reigned froui about A. D. 700 to II SI- The name is 
pPoUomiced indifferently, either as Chamleri or Chandeli, 
itfft the latter alone is used lor the famous irossamer muslins 
\yjilch are still manufactured in the new city. The first 
Wfcntion of Chdnderi that 1 have been able to find is by 
^erishta, who states that in A, li. GUI, or A. I). 1 '2 hi, 
jCasir-ud-din Mnbjputd, of Delhi, subdued Chanden and 
Witfwa, over which Tie< Appointed a goyornor. As there is 
w> mention of any siege, l conclude that I Ins must have 
Wen old Chamleri, and not the strong tort of new Cliunderi, 
Which, fn those days, would most prolnbly have held out fir 
k'^vhole -year, instead of being captured without an) apparent 
feistence. JJut this conquest was not permanent, as the 
Ksfitdus were again in possession of Chamleri before the time 
f*AFa-nd*dm Khilji, who, in A. 1). 120s, was recommended 
r the kotwal of Delhi to conquer “the southern kingdonis 

P I Hindustan, subh’ as tUmtambluwar, Clutor, Jahvar, and 
prL”* This recommendation was earned out iu A. D. 

his general, Ain-ul-mulk of Multan, “ reduced 
fcs«rf Ujain, Maudu, Dhar, and Chdnderi “ In A. D. 
he place was still in the hands of the Muhammadans, 
Tttghlak Shah despatched his son with the troops of 
l#|jderi, Bfl.laon, and Main a against TehngiVhn. From this 


wft remained in the hands of tho Kings of Delhi until tho 
wbf the ihiricmlh century, when Dildwar Khan, Governor 
^M^hva, taking adf&ntage of tho troubled state erf the 
l$pijry during the invasion of Timur, declared his indrpen- 
i$ce and became the first Muhammadan King of M^hva. 
b&ndegi is not mentioned again until A D. 143A, When 
Khilji bestowed the district on Kusrat Khan, who 
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was, however, shortly afterwards displaced by Hitji KHu. 
In the following year lMna Kumbho, of Chitor, invaded 
MMwa and “ occupied CMndcri, where the inhabitants and 
soldiers of Ilfiji IGlu revolting from him, rceci\ed the 
(Hindu) prince with every demonstration of joy.”* "Mahmud 
then proceeded in person against Cbanderi, which held out 
for eight months before the city was taken, and after a few 
days tho garrison of the hill-fort capitulated. The Cbanderi 
last-mentioned must certainly be the strong hill-fort of new 
Chiinderi, and not the old city of Buri Cbanderi, whielv 
though walled, was not capable of making a protraetoj 
defence. Tho city alone is mentioned by Ibn Batuta* 
visited it about A. ]). 1335, during the reign of Muhammac 
Tughlak. llis words arc — “ Wo next came to tho city 6i 
Cbanderi, which is large;” and as he makes no allusion tt 
the fortress, T think it most probable that his notice mui 
refer to tluj old city. 

Buri Clutnderi is situated on the spur of a hill whjeli 
rises about 300 feet above the table-hind on the high wester* 
bank of the Beuva liner. It is now covered witjl $ras( 
juugle, which can only be penetrated by a tew rtvrow .pfttlu 
made by the wood-cutters ‘fr«iA;tl/& neighbouring viUfcges 
Tho <>astern entrance, which is the most accessible, is still jr 
good order. A rough ly-pated road cut iu the north aide o, 
the hill leads up to a gateway, inside Which the road istaoia 
carefully paved, and is protected by a parapet wall tor tthout 
half a mile up to a second gateway,’ which fotms the mail 
entrance to the ancient city. This gatew ay is lb feet high anc 
12« feet wide, and is still in good order. It is built entirety 
of stone, hut the lower part only, which is made of largt 
stones, appears to me to be of Hindu w r orkmauship. On 
the door-posts arc sculptured two female figures holding 
vases of flowers, which are certainly Hindu. But the upper 
part of tho gateway, which is crowned by a loop-holed 
parapet with pointed battlements, must, I think, have been 
made by the Muhammadans. t At a short distance inside 
towards the north-west, there is a large ruined building 
w hich is called tho palace. Ouly ( he lower walls of this 
building now remain, but there is a small balcony of four 


* JLlilgg©' KtrusliU, IV , 20}* 

t See Tl.it© XCII for a weu, of th© of this deserted 
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pillars resting on projecting brackets, and crowned by a 
hemispherical dome, which is certainly posterior to the 
Muhammadan conquest, and which was most probably built 
by one of the early Musalmfln Governors. 

To the south of tho palace I found the remains of two 
temples, but they acre so ruinous, the stones were so large, 
and the brushwood so thick, that I was unable to asm tain 
anything about them. Amongst the ruins of one of them I 
found a stone inscribed with some mediaeval letters of the 
tenth or eleventh century. I found also tho can ed mouth 
of the water-spout which once gave exit to tho water which 
had been poured over tho idol enshrined inside. I was 
unsuccessful in mv search for figures amongst the ruins, but 
at a distance, in a small room only 20 feet by 0 feet, I found 
21 Jain figures placed against the walls, of which 10 were 
standing and 2 seated. The last tw r o I recognised from their 
symbols of the Swastika, or mystic cross, and the crescent, 
as Siqxirttirandthcr and Chattel raprabha, who are the seventh 
and eightth of the 21 pontiffs of the Jains. 


XXI. CIIAN DERI. 

The fortress of Chfinderi is situated on a low flat-topped 
hill on the edge of the table-laud overlooking the valley of 
the Betwa. The bed of the river, opposite Chan den, is J ,050 
feet above the sea ; the city of Chftnderi, on the table-land, is 
250 feet higher, or 1,300 above the sea ; and the fort is 230 feet 
above the city. The fort is one and quarter mile in length from 
north to south by three-fourths of a mile iu breadth. It is 
very irregular in shape on the north and east faces, but the 
circuit of the walls, measured on my plan, is rather more 
than 4 miles. This includes tlic lidla-kila , or citadel, which 
occupies the north-west quarter of the fort, or somewhat less 
than one-fourth of the whole area. The present city is, pro- 
perly speaking, only an outw'ork of the fort, the greater 
part of the actual city to the north and west being in ruins. 
Including the present city as an outwork, the whole circuit 
of tho fort of Chfinderi is upwards of five miles, or just the 
same size as Gwalior.* According to my information, tho 
city still contains 1,35)3 houses, and about 7,000 inhabitants, 

• St » rUte XC11I for 4 map of Cbtimku. 
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including 500 houses of MusalmAn weavers. There are also 
17 houses of Kanojiya Brahmans, 100 houses of Bundela 
Rajputs, 50 houses of JajhotUja Bnniyas, and 30 houses of 
Srdicakh, or Jains. But the ruins of the true city outside 
the walls extend over a space of at least three square miles, 
from the Siuhpur palace on the north to the Kolli-yhdti on 
the south, a distance of four miles, with a mean breadth of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The greater part of this 
space is covered with the ruins of stone-houses, amongst 
which the most conspicuous are the tomb of Mew a Shah, 
and a Mndrossa, or college. The tomb is situated on a lofty 
mound, which was most probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
There are popularly said to be 300 public buildings of 
several kinds, as 300 May ids, 300 M<>drassa, or college^ 
300 Boons, or lcservoirs of water, 300 Sarah , or .Ifliis* 
and 300 Tombs. Few of these buildings now exist, an#rio«4. 
of any architectural pretensions ; but the numbers may -fee 
accepted .bowing the popular opinion as to the great 
extent of the city in former da\ s. 

The kwvcr out -work or present city has five gates; on 
the east is the Taliya Danrdza , on the north is the Delhi 
Dorv'dza, or Delhi gate ; on the west J)arv'tiza 

and the Chany a Danrdza, and oh tjje Khuni- 

Danonzo, or “ bloody gate,” \vhicU4^^.^p;.IJ»'tli&4 citadel. 
The last gate received its name from 1 
of the c 1 i IF, from w hich condemned 
The entrance to the citadel is callcd tlifi 
“ w indy gate.” The buildings insidfc -are no\\ 
ruinous, but the limed Mahal , or “ pjfnce . jdf 
probably as convenient and com f«rkablej&^ ahe 
more costly edifices of other places. 
supplied with water, the citadel being depg*$g»t 
tank inside, which frequently dries 'up, and, 08 ; 
at the foot of the hill outside, which is conne’cietf 
upper works by a covered way. This tank is 
A i rat Sdyar , but I was unable to gain any 
formation regarding the date of its constructioWn^^^^ 
referred it to Kir Hi- Da mm a, the Chamlel Prince of [Mappobw, 
who reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. * By,t 
as this would place the erection of the Ch&nderi fort 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest, I think that the tfftigi* 
tion is very doubtful. 
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The most curious work about Cbftnderi is the Katti - 
gMti, or “ cut gate,” which is a pass hewn through the 
rock, in the form of a gateway on the high road leading 
from CMnderi towards the south. The main cutting is* 102 
feet in length by 39 feet in htendth and 80 feet in height. 
In the middle of the cutting, a portion of rock has been left 
Which is hewn into the form of a gateway, with a pointed 
Ircli flanked by sloping lowers. This opening is 17 loot lung 
and 11a feet wide * Ou. the north side of the pass a long 
flight of steps, also hewn out of the rock, leads to the top 
of the gatew ay, over which are some small rooms now in 
ruins. ’ On each side of the gateway there is a sunken tablet 
containing tnvo inscriptions, — one in Persian, and the other in 
^Nagari letters, — in which it is recorded that this most useful 
and costly work was made by Jiman lvliiin, the son ot Shir 
Khan, in the tiamrat year i.517. or A. 1). 1190, during the 
reign of Ghi&s Shall, of M.ilwa. The people still call him 
Chiinan Khan, and his name is so written in the Ndgari in- 
scription. Ills father, Slur Khan, then held the governor- 
ship of Chdnderi, hut he rebelled on the death of Glii'is 
Shah in A. D. 1500, and was apparently succeeded h\ his 
son, as TVrishta states that the government was con lei red on 
Si mat Kh in, which t presume to be the same name as Jnnau 
Khan, as the tw r o might easily he mistaken when written m 
Persian characters.! 

I have already stated that the earliest notiee which I 
have been able to find referring with certainty to the great 
fortress of Chanderi, is IVrishta’s brief account of its siege 
by Ala-ud-diu Mahmud, of Malwa, in A. 1). 1138 £ The 
place had belonged to his predecessors, the Ghori Kings of 
Malwa, and, after Mahmud’s successful rebellion, it was 
occupied by Prince 1 hiiar Ghori aided by a large force of 
Rajputs, which was led by Rama Kunibho in person. “The 
siege of CliAuderi occupied eight moat Its, when Sultan 
Mahmud, becoming impatient, resolved to take it, if possible, 

* See Phi© XC IV foi a vmvt of this gate way 

t 3©c Bengal Afliitu* Snucty fi J umil, II , 54^, for i notice < f thin friU \\ ij by (lieute- 
nant Macdonald Ho cdl* it ** a Catuou* gh/lt n jut win'll h wr bo« n rut with 
«tup*ndmis hhour through a solid rock 10 > hi^h * l he inMiipton, it m mid, w mtii 
forth that the lofty gate of (Jiimti ami Keroh, m « the tank, vveie o i tnd by Juinan Khan, 
ion of Mur Khan, by order of the bnltin ua s il3ttm Irhijt ud dm on tlio 14th ,Tuu$d un 
Sam A H 700,” Thi* date should be 900 A H„ or A 1> lf9k > the miter h mhf road 
wb% ot instead of tua or nine* 

t Briggs* FerahU, IV , 201, 
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py surprise ; and, heading a party himself, he escaladed the 
lower town in the dead of night, and carried it, putting many 
of the enemy to the sword. Some few made their escape 
into the bill fori, but they were closely besieged,” and, after 
a few days, surrendered themselves on condition that their 
lives should be spared. The government was then conferred 
on Malik Muzafar Ilmihim, who was still in charge in A. D. 
1453, when ho joined his master on his invasion of Gujr&t, 
where he did good service with the ChAnderi troops. A few 
years later he must either have died, or have been removed, 
as his successor, Mahalut Khan, was killed in battle in 
A. I). 1101. 

The next mention of ChAnderi is in A. D. 1 182, when' 
Shir Khan, the governor, was directed by his master, GliiAs 
Shah, of Malwa, to collect the forces of BhiKa SArarigpur 
and ChAnderi for the purpose of opposing Balilol Lodi, of 
Delhi, who bad at tanked RantaiubhAwar.* Shir Khan 
marched to Bunn, but Bahlol, rather than risk a battle, re- 
treated, and Shir Khan pmsued him towards Delhi, when 
the politic Dahlo! paid him a sum of money to retire 1 without 
molesting the country. Light eon vears later, in A. D. 1500, 
during llie disorder*, that followed on the accession of }<asir 
Shah, Slur Khan rebelled, and being joined bv many other mal- 
content nobles, advanced towards the capital. He was defeat- 
ed by the king in person near SArangpur, who pursued him 
as tar as Clunderi, and then returned to his capital of Mandu. 
Shir Khan again returned to Ch Auden to collect t, sh troops, 
lmt being attacked by the king’s forces within two /.-os of the 
city, In 1 was mortal!} wounded and died while he was being 
carried from the field on an elephant. Ills body was after- 
wards disinterred by Is A si r Shall, and hung up in the town 
of ChAnderi. lie was most probably succeeded by. his son 
Jiuian Khan, as I have already noticed in my account of 
the Knlti-Ghdli. 

In A. D. 1513 Sliirra Khan was governor of Clianderi, 
but nothing is recorded of him save his loyalty to the reign- 
ing prince, Mahmud II. In the same ..ear ho was succeeded 
by Bohjat Khan, who, dreading the inliuenee of Medini Rai, 
the Rajput minister, first excused himself from attending at 

* Briggs Rn&hta, IV , 237, 
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court, and shortly afterwards went into open rebellion with 
many other nobles. The priuce, S&hib Khan, was invited to 
assume the reins of government, and they addrossed a peti- 
tion to Sikandar Ludi, of Delhi, begging him to send a force 
to their, assistance, because “the infidel Rajputs had gained 
an alarming ascendancy over the Muhammadans in Malwa,” 
and their chief, Medini Rai, '* had virtually become master 
of the country and its resources.”* Sibil) Khan advanced 
to Chftnderi, where he was met by Bobjat Khan, and pro- 
claimed king under the title of Muhammad Shah. Mahmud 
immediately moved towards Ch&udcri, but bis march was 
checked by the arrival of the Delhi army of 12,000 horse, 
which Sikandar Ludi had despatched for the support of the 
new king. Perish ta states that a proposal was made secretly by 
Medini Rai to read the public prayers, and to coin the money 
in the name of Sikandar, which was spurned by Bobjat Khan, 
as it offered him no personal advantage whatever, lie accord- 
ingly made an excuse to separate himself from the Delhi 
troops, which was the very object that Medini Rai 
wished for. The Delhi troops were then re-called, and 
Bobjat Khan, despairing of further assistance, made -over- 
tures for peace, which were gladly accepted by Mahmud, 
who ceded to the rebel prince the forts of Raisin, Bhiha, 
and DMmoni for his support, and presented him with ten 
lakhs of copper tanka* and twelve elephants. By these 
terms the fort of Ch&ndcri reverted to the king, and was 
garrisoned by Medini Rai’s Rajput folio w r ers. This able 
chief also managed to get possession of the strong fort of 
G&gron, the capital of Khiehiw.ira. But Mahmud’s eyes 
being now opened to the designs of his minister, he resolved 
to garrison these forts with his own troops, and marched 
against Gagron. But Medini Rai being joined by Rana 
Sanga, of Chitor, Mahmud was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and Clutnderi aud Uftgron thus remained in the possession of 
the Hindus. In 1518, however, Clulnderi would appear to 
have been recovered by the rebel chiefs, as Ibrahim Ludi, of 
Delhi, deputed an officer to Clutnderi “ to remain with Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Prince of Malwa. ”+ 

The possession of Clid nderi had been one of the 
cherished objects of Sikandar Ludi. As early as 1506 he had 

* Fpnnlit i, IV , “53, 255 
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agreed to support Rhahab-ud-din against his father, N4sir 
Shah, on condition that Ch&ndcri should be made over to 
him. This project failed ; hut, in 1513, Sikandar took ad- 
vantage of the invitation of the rebel governor, llohjat. 
Khan, to send a larger toree to Ch.mdori, soon after which, 
according to Ferishta, ho “ issued a proclamation announc-' 
ing the acquisition ot Clulnderi to his dominions.”* Jn 
another place JFerishta quotes a statement that “public 
prayers were actually read, and coin struck in the name of 
Sikandar Ludi.” But as none of these coins have yet been 
found to my knowledge, I think it more probable that the 
reading of the prayers was confined to his own army, and 
that, on the departure of the Delhi troops, the piayers were 
read, and the coin struck as usual in the name of Malmiud, 
the reigning King of Main a. But the occupation of Chaij; 
deri by Ibrahim Ludi was more permanent, as X possess a 
coin of this prince, a square copper tonka, minted after the 
type of tin. Alain. i coinage, and bearing bis tribal name of 
Ludi. We learn also from Ferisbta that Ibrahim’s power 
was fully established in Cb.indevi ; for, on the rebellion of 
II asen Khan Firmnli. the king “sent, a private order to 
some holj men ot Clumderi to cut off fiasco Khan, and lie 
w as accordingly' assassinated in his bed.” The exact date of 
tho ;mii4*xation of Chandori to the Delhi kingdom is not 
stated, but it must have been in A. 1). 1529, when Ibrahim 
took advantage of the death of the rebel prince, Muham- 
mad Shah, to carry off bis joung son, Ahmad Shall, ‘leaving 
a dependent of bis own in the government of Cha .deri. In 
the following year, however, Ibrahim was defeated at JDhol- 
pur by liana Sanga when “many of the Hindu chiefs, who 
till then had ad lured to the King of Delhi, deserted him,” 
and Clumderi, amongst other important places, having fallen 
into the hands of the liana, was bestowed on Mediui llai. 

From this time until A. I). 1527, Chandcri enjoyed a 
long peace under its able Hindu ruler, Medini llai. But 
in that year the Emperor Baber having nearly lost the battle 
of Raima against the confederated Hindu princes, deter- 
mined to fulfil his vow of waging a holy war against thft 
infidels. “ Medini llai, tho Chief of Ch&nderi, and one of 
the most formidable of them, w T as the first object of his' 
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vengeance,”* Baber reached the place on the 20th January 
1528, and having in vain offered to Mcdini Ilai the district 
of Shams&b&d in exchange for Chanderi, proceeded to con- 
struct his batteries, and to uuike preparations for an escalade'. 
On the 28th he captured the lower out-work of the fort bj 
escalade, and on the following morning assaulted the citadel. 
The main assault w as directed against the point' chore the 
wall of the out-work protecting the Kirat Sugar joins the 
main wall of the citadel. This out-work was taken by 
storm, and the garrison retired to the citadel, hut only for a 
short time, to perform the last dreadful sacrifice of th johar, 
by putting all their wives aud daughters to death. “ Then,” 
says Baber, “ the pagans rushed out completely naked to 
attack us, and engaging w ith ungovernable fury drove our 
people along the ramparts.” Thus after a siege of rather 
less than^mc month, the strong fort of Clunderi w as taken 
% a bold escalade, aided by the de-pair of the garrison. 
Baber left the fort in charge of Ahmad Shah, the nephew 
of Mahmud Shah, as the unfavourable news which he had 
just received from the east compelled him to gi\e up Ins 
projected compaign against Baisin, Bhilsa, and SArnngpur . 
and thus Chanderi once more came into the possesion of a 
member of the ro\al family of Main a. 

During tho life-time of Baber, his governor remained 
in undisturbed possession of Chanderi; but in March 1561, 
within six weeks after his death, Malwa was invaded by 
Bahadur Shah, of Gujarat, who, after taking MAmluby storm, 
proceeded against Sillmdi, the Hindu Brinee of B.visin, 
Bhilsa, and Sarangpur. Silhadi was taken prisoner by 
treachery, and Baisin hav ing fallen after along siege, the w hole 
of Malwa became tributary t« Bahadur Shah, who appointed 
Alam Khan, alias Jehil Khan Jigat, to the governorship of 
Chanderi, Baisin, and Bhilsa. Bahadur Shah was killed in 
1566, and in the following year Mnllu Khan, onr' of tin* old 
nobles of Malwa, reduced the greater part of the country 
tinder his authority, and assumed the sovereignty of ^Ialwa 
with the title of Kadis Shah. At the s*me time Bhaput 
and Buran Mall, the sons of Ilaja Silhadi, recovered their 
family possessions of llaisin and Chanderi, and acknowledged 
themselves as vassals of the- ne\^ king. Kadir Shah was 

* Enkme s History of In dw, 1 , 478, 431. 
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granite. I found also a black stono bull Ijing beside tlio 
road, and tlic nrgha of a lingam fixed as a- water-spout in 
the terrace of tlio Dargali. These last must liavo belonged 
to a temple of Siva, which was probably built in the reign 
of Jxn-tti Aarmma, between 1005 and 10fi5 A D. } as I dis- 
covered an inscription of that prince built into the wall 
of one of tbo tombs. 

The earliest remains discovered at Sfahoba itself, are 
tlioso of the temple of .Siva just noticed, -which was probably 
built in the time of Ktrth Varmtna. But there seems no 
good reason to doubt the popular tradition of its foundation, 
by the first Clundcl llaja, Chandra Varmma, as the'^tofwS^; 
at least as old as the time of the hard Cliand, and 
probably much older. There is, indeed, one 
tillage of lialuhja , two miles to the sOuth-west of r 3kfafc&fjpS 
which is universally attiibutcd to It Mil Harm, 
rttnnma, v, 1 <\ according to the inscriptions, wa$xtft^jggdS| 
grand lather of ltaja Dhanga, and must therefQ«ff|^| 
reigned about A I). 000. The temple is built c 
granite, and is now much ruined; but it is of largo 
is as highly decorated as the nature of its bard m$te|Pp 
would admit. The existence of this early tempfe 
aeeejited as a very strong confirmation of the local irttditjp^ 
that "M a hoha was occupied by the first princes of 
C ban del dj nasty. I will now describe, as nearly as possible 
in chronological Older, the few Hindu remains that Still 
exist at Mahoba, beginning with the tctntfle* in rhe lak& of 
Mailan-S.'igar, which are universally said, 4 a haye been bhilt; 
by Mad ana Varmma, by whom the lake itself was coni 
btruetod. 

The KaJcra Math , or “ Kakra temple,” stands on. >m 
rocky island in tho north-west corner of the Madan-Sftgafr 
In sjac it is equal to tho largest of the Khajuraho tenrploqf 
being 103 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth. It is bOilfc 
entirely of granite, and is therefore very muck inferior to 
the Khajur&ho temples in decoration ; its architectural orna- 
ments being limited to such small t ^metrical patterns t» 
could lie executed without much difficulty in hard granites 
Its general arrangement of lino chambers is similar to that 
of. most Hindu temples of the same period, but the size of 
the Malta- Met ndajta, or transept, is greater than that of 
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of tlie Khajur&ho temples.* I am inclined, however, to 
attribute this ditrerenee solely to the stronger material, as a 
larger span could bo safely used with granite architraves 
than with those of sandstone. On each of the outer faces 
of the sanctum there are three niches for the reception of 
statues, but neither outside nor inside could X find even the 
fragment of a figure. The name of Kakra is said to refer to 
the worship of Siva, and as there is the mark of a lingo m in 
the middle of the sanctum, T + it most probable that the 
temple was dedicated to that god. 

On another loekv island, a few hundred feet to the north 
of Kakra Mark, there is a large ruined temple, now called 
Maddri , which is a name of Krishna, one of the Avatars of 
Vishnu, Only the foundations of the building are now 
standing, which show that this temple w r as even larger than 
the other, being 107 feet in length by 75 feet in width. Oppo- 
site tho east end, or entranee, there are the foundations of 
another small temple, 1G feet .square, which I conclude from 
other examples must once have enshrined a statue of tho 
Voraha-Avotdr , or boar incarnation of Vishnu. But the 
most curious and interesting remains of tho ruined temple 
are five life-size elephant statues in sandstone, w Inch on my 
two previous visits uere under the water, and only partially 
accessible with gre.it ditliculty. At my third 'tisit in 
February 18Go, the level of the lake, owing to the scanty 
rains of the previous season, was 4 feet loner than I had 
seen it before, and I was able to examine and measure three 
of the statues without any trouble, although they w r ere still 
partly immersed in the water. The average length was 8 
feet, and tho moan girth of body 12J feet. The legs of all 
five statues w'ero broken off and lost, so that I was unable 
to complete tho measurements for comparison witli tho 
living animal. But as both the length and girth correspond 
with those of the usual run of small male elephants, there 
can be no doubt that they w'ere intended for life-size statues. 
There are no traces of riders on any of them, but the simple 
jhiUy or housing, is superficially indicated on all. There 
is nothing left to show the original positions of these 
statues ; but, if we may be guided by the arrangement of 
the half-size elephant statues at Kkajurdho , then these five 
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enormous figures must bavo been projected in mid-air from 
the five disengaged faces of the two spires of the sanctum 
and transept. It is quite possible, however, that they may 
have been erected in pairs at each of the three entrances 
to the temple, that is, at Ihe cast or main entrance, and at 
the two side entrances to the north and south. 

Dipony or DUmt, is the name of a single granite pillar 
standing on the north bank of the late in front of the temple 
of JUanya Deva. Its name is derived from the practice of 
placing a lamp, or dip, on its summit on stated occasions. 
But this certainly could not have been the original purpose 
of the pillar, as it is crowned with a broad flat-topped capital, 
and does not possess a single receptacle for a lamp. It is a 
single shaft 18 feel in height, and If feet square at the base. 
In the middle it is octagonal, and in the upper part round. 
The two lower portions are quite plain, but the uppermost is 
ornamented \ »+h four chains, and hells suspended from four 
lions’ heads immediately beneath the capital, 1 think that 
this column was must probably connected with the temple of 
3! tiny a Dorn, in front of which it now stands; but there is 
nothing to show its age, and the present temple is a common 
plaster buildiug in the modern Muhammadan style. 

The old fort at Malioba is smutted on a low granite Bill 
immediately to the north of the lake of Madan Sugar. On 
the north side the walls crown the crest of the hill, and on 
the east and west sides they run down to the lake, which 
forms the south boundary of tlie enclosure. It i 1,G2.“> feet 
in length from the Jilxtnt^t Jhtnrdza on the west to the 
Darlba Duncdza on the east, but is not more than 000 feet 
broad in the widest part. It is a place of no strength, and 
there is no record of its ever having been defended. The 
walls arc regularly built of squared blocks of granite, and 
the place lias more the appearance of a large enclosure round 
a palace than of a place of defence. 

Tho JPalace of JSojo VarnuV, or Para marddi -Deva, is 
situated on the top of the fort bill. The portion now snnding 
is an open pillared ball, 80 leet by 2b leet, which was for- 
merly converted into a mosque by the addition of a hack wall 
to the west, in which basement mouldings and other carved 
stones are built up one over the other. The Muhammadan 
pulpit with its staircase is still standing aguiust this west 
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wall, in the middle of which there is the small areknl 
recess that is common to all mosques. The pillars are 
massivo blocks of granite, upwards of two feet square and 
12 feet in height, and are richly decorated with deep mould- 
ings, and hold geometrical figures. There are eight rows of 
pillars in the length, and three in the breadth of the building, 
making seven openings for the front of the mosque. The 
outer pillars of the cast row arc all of one bold and massivo 
design, while the two inner rows are of another design, 
which is much more minute and complicated. The places of 
some of these pillars have been supplied by pilasters, the 
existence of which proves that the original building to which 
they belonged must have had walls in which they were en- 
gaged, while their present position shows that some portion 
of "the old temples must have boon re-built, and perhaps 
altered to adapt it for the purposes of a mosque. According 
to the tradition of the people, this building was the Pnforr 
of lift] a Panaa't, the antagonist of Prithi Raj Chohan, and 
the last Ch.uulel Raja of !Mahoba. 'flu’s tradition is con- 
firmed bv my discovery of an inscription of Cara uni, ddi- 
Devo or Panudt, planed upside down in the nail of tin* fort, 
immediately outside the mosque. This record is dated in 
S. 12 to, or A. I). ns:], just one year before the capline of 
Hahoba by Prithi llaj. 

In the south-east quarter of the city, called i/nrilia, 
there is a small stone pillar called At ha ha-hit and At ha-ha- 
ffiti, that is, “ A Ilia's stall’,” or “Alba’s plaything.” (Ji/i is 
a child’s toy of wood, about three inches long ami round, 
like a small glass phial. The stone hit or </ili is t)| feet in 
height and 13 inches in diameter and is placed loosely in a 
square hole cut in a largo mass <>t granite. It is usually 
moveable with the slightest touch, and is a continued source of 
wonder and amusement to the children. Nothing whatever 
is known either of its age, or of its real purpose. 

On another granite reek close to At ha's r/iti, there is a 
sunken tablet about 2, feet square, containing Ihe figure of a 
horseman, calk’d Chanda Mat warn, about whom l could 
learn no particulars whatever. The figure, however, is 
still worshipped by the people with obeisance and libations 
of oil. There are also some small figures on other rocks close 
by, but they are nameless, and not respected by the people. 
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In the west part of tlio city, just outside the Bhanisa 
Darw&za of the fort, there is a flat-roofed masjid on Hindu 
pillars, which, according to an inscription over iis door-way, 
was either erected or converted in the reign of Ttighlak Shall, 
between A. D. 1 .‘121 and 1325; I am rather inclined to think 
that it must ho part of the original tornple slightly altered, 
as its floor is considerably below the present level of the 
ground. The inscription, which consists of ten-rhymed 
couplets in Persian, has been submitted to Major Lees for 
translation. 

It will lie observed that all the existing ruins of 
Malioba, as well as they can he ascertained, are exclusively 
Brahmanical. But the numerous broken statues of the Jains 
which ‘'till lie about the city, including 8 or 10 inscribed 
pedestals of the Ch.indcl period, show that the & mint k is of 
former days must have possessed several rich temples, of 
which even tin -ites are now unknown, the discovery also 
ot a single pedestal inscribed with the well known formula 
of the Buddhist faith, in characti r s of tin* eleventh or twelfth 
century, is sufficient to prove that *he Buddhist religion was 
still existing in Malioba at that late period. 

1 have already observed that the name of J lahobu is a 
contraction of Maho/mi auar/ani. or the “city of the gieat 
festival,” which is said to have been e< lebrated on the 1 3 th 
day of the waxing moon of Vatsakh, wlun Chand-.u Yarmma 
reached 10 v ears of age. There is no trace of 1 1 ■ festival 
now, as tin* J\ liajafn/a JI< la, which is the only lair held m 
Malioba at the present day, takes place on the full moon of 
Srnnnut, and lasts over thelol lowing day, and the annual 
fair at Jldhihja is hold on the lull moou of Kartik. The 
traditional story of the foundation of Malioba was originally 
given by the bard (Jliand, and lias been copied by the local 
annalists. According to the legend, the Chandels arc sprung 
from Jfrmdral’, daughter of ilem-raj, the Bnhman Purohifc 
of Lndrnjit, Gahirvvar Raja of B.inaras. llem.ivati was very 
beautiful, ami ono day when she went to bathe in tin Rlti 
Tul.'ib, slio was scon and embraced by Lu aadrauid, the god of 
the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies. 
IlemAvati cursed him. “ AVhy do you curse me ? ” said 
Chandrama, “ your son will ho lord of the earth, and from 
him will spring a thousand branches.” Hemuvati enquired 
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“How shall my dishonour be ctFaced when l am without a 
husband ? ” “Fear not,” replied Chandrama, “ your son will 
be bom on the bank of the Kamarati River: then take 
him to Khajaniga, and offer him as a gift and perform a 
sacrifice. In Malioba lie will reign, and will become a threat 
kiug. Ho will possess the philosopher’s stone, and will turn 
iron into "old. On the hill of KUanjar he will build a fort. 
When your sou is 16 years ago you must perform a lihdnda t 
Jag to wipe away your disgrace, and then leave Banaras to 
live at Kalnnjar.” 

According to this prophecy, Ilemavati’s child, like 
another Chandrama, was born on Monday, the 11th of the 
waxing moon of Jiaimlch, on the hank of the Jutn/arali, the 
modern Kagan, or Kane River of the maps, and the Kainas 
of the Greeks. Then Chandrama, attended by all the gods, 
performed a “ great festival*’ (Mahotsoru), when Vrihaspati 
wrote his horoscope, and the child was named Chandra 
Varmma. At 1G years of ago he billed a tiger, when Chan- 
drama appeared to him and presented him with the philoso- 
pher's stone, and taught him polity ( ni/nil ). Then he built 
the fort of Kalanjnr, after w hieh he wen t to A fwrntrgur, w here 
he performed a sacrifice {Jag or Yujnga) to do away with his 
mother’s shame, and built 85 temples. Then Chandruuiti 
llftni and all the other queens sat at the feet of llein.hati, 
and her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly, he went to M<>- 
hotftai'a, or Malioba, the place of Chandrama’ s “ great fes- 
tival,” which he made his capital. 

The date of this event is variously slated by the different 
authorities. In 1M3, during a residence of six weeks at 
Malioba, I procured a copy of the Mahubn Khuml of Chand, 
in which the date was put down in S. 225. In 1S52, when 
at Khajuraho, I obtained a second date of S. 201 from 
Bahadur Singh, a descendant of the Chainlet Rajas. In 
1805 I got a third date of S. 661, from the chief hard of 
Mali oho. A fourth date of S. 682 was furnished to Colonel 
R. It. Ellis by Dhnrm JDas, Kanungo. The only way that I 
can sco of reconciling these discrepancies is to refer tho 
smaller numbers to a later era, as, for instance, that of 
Sri-llarxha in A. I). 007, which would make the two earlier 
dates equivalent to A. I). 810 and 831 ; w hile the larger num- 
bers might be referred to the Sake era, which w'ould make 
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tliera equivalent to A. D. 730 and 700. The inscriptions fur- 
nish a ready means of testing the accuracy of these dates, 
as they make Raja Dhanga, the sixth in lineal descent from 
Raja Nnnnvlco , the founder of the dynasty. Now, Dhanga 
was certainly reigning in A. D. 95 1, hut as he did not die 
until 900, his accession cannot be placed earlier than A. D. 
950 ; and if we allow 25 years to each generation, which is 
the average that 1 have deduced from numerous examples, 
then the establishment of the Chandel dynasty under 
Nannuka, and also the foundation of Malioba, must have 
taken place in A. 1), BOO. But as I have found that the 
Indian generations vary between 20 and 30 years, the acces- 
sion of Nannuka might have taken placoasmuch as 30 years 
either earlier oi later than A. D. BOO. As these are, however, 
the utmost possible limits of tho valuation, the date of the 

establishment of the Ch Amici dvnastv mav he fixed with 

•/ •> *■ 

absolute certainty between A. D. 770 and B30, and approxi- 
mately at A. D. B00. 

v 

The dates of several of the later Chandel Princes are 
fixed hv various inscriptions which ha\c been disco\ered at 
JKhajuraho, Mhau near Chhatrpur, Malioba, and Kalinjar. 
Three nwnptions at Khajur.iho gnethe dates of S. 1011 
and 1050, or A. D. 951. and 999, for the reign of Baja 
Dhanga. An addition to one of these inscriptions gives the 
date of Jaja Varmma l)eta at S. 1173, or A. D. 111G. 
Two of these inscriptions give the ChAndcl gencal-tgy at full 
length fiotn Nanuuka to Dhanga. An inscription f» >m Mhau 
near Chhatrpur, translated by Lieutenant Price, continues 
the genealogy from Dlnnga to Madana Varmni*'.* Unfor- 
tunately one of the names is doubtful, hut as it would appear 
that a second SaUakslutna-J'urmma-Dei'n is mentioned in the 
latter part of the inscription, 1 believe that this must have 
been the name of four syllables, which is doubtful in the 
earlier part. There is no date to the Mhau inscription, but 
this is of no consequence, as there are no less than lour dated 
inscriptions of Madana Varmma, ranging from S. 1192 to 
1220, or A. D. 1335 to 1103. One of 'lie Malioba inscrip- 
tions gives the genealogy from Dhanga to Ivirtli Varmma, 
but its date is lost. Of ParraAl or Paramarddi Deva, 
there are three dated inscriptions ranging from S. 1224 
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to S. 1240, or A. D. 1167 to 1183. In tlio following list I 
have enumerated the whole of the inscriptions that refer to 
the Clniudel Winces, as they furnish the only real foundation 
for the chronology of this dynasty ; 
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from the bard Cliand, it is most disheartening to tiiul that no 
two accounts agree exactly, and that some disagree so widely 
as to bo scarcely recognizable as intended for the same story. 
At the same time their lists of kings difhr so materially 

” 9 t> 

from the actual genealogy preserved in the in script ions, that 
my confidence in the authenticity of all bardie chronicles is 
completely shaken. 1 possess no less than siv ditlerent 
lists, of which three are, taken from actual copies of (J hand's 
poem, and the remainder from the local annalists. Two of 
(.’band’s lists dilfer only in the position of the name of 
ll.ihil, which my copy of lSh‘5 places fourth, while Ellis’ 
copy places it near the bottom beta ecu Kalian and Madan. 
Ln this arrangement it is followed by the other four lists, but 
in spite of their agreement, they are all wiong, as we learn 
from the insciiptions that Kabila \ nvmma was actually the 
1’ourtli prince ot the dynast \. 1 now plan' the iiie different 

lists sido by side for comparison — all the princes take the 
title of \ ill muni. 
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For readier comparison, I have printed in italics the 
only f i v o names that correspond with those of the inscriptions ; 
hut there are others which may he identified witli much pro- 
hahlity, as being either similar in sound, or svmmimous in 
meaning. Of the first kind, Gauga, and, perhaps, Clyana, 
may he accepted as simple misreadings for f) hang a, — Itulhi 
with perhaps Bttdha and Miidhara may he the equivalents of 
Hdyddluira, and llara is very likeh the contraction of 
Ilat\sha. Of the second kind, 1 think that Judy an a may he 
accepted as the equivalent of the sy nominees Jfanha, and 
Jagat of Prithri. As all the lists agree in placing Kirtli 
between J ladana and Panndl, it is probable that they are 
correct, although his reign cannot have extended beyond 
four years, as 1 possess one inscription of his father, Madnna, 
dated in S. 12-0, and another of his son or brother, l\ua- 
nurildi, dated in S. 1221. ihit in this ease In 1 is not 
the Kirtti Vanmna of the inscriptions, whom 1 would, 
therefore, identify with Kd and Kdal, and even with 
Ddtpa of the annalists. But even with all these admis- 
sions, not move than one-lialf of the mum > will cor- 
respond with those of the inscriptions, and the lomiimhr 
differ so widely that any attempt to reconcile tie m sivms 
utterly hopeless. Some petty parlieulirs are iceordnl of 
several of the kings, hut they memmdi toogeneiad l.i ifford 
any assistance towards the identilication ot the disrvepmt 
names. It is possible that some of tlie piinei s \v» ic only 
younger branches of the ioy.nl fanulv. who having eon- 
structed tanks to perpetuate their nanus, have been elevated 
to the throne bv the ignorant annalists, while the leal 
princes, of whom nothing was recorded, were omitted. 

The following list of the (’handel Itajas has been com- 
piled from th<‘ genealogies contained in the dillerent inseiip- 
tions, in which the founder, named JS'annuka, is said to hi* a 
descendant of the Chdndratrcya line, which deiive its name 
from the two mythological progenitors, Ain aud Chdndra, 
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The Khnjuialio inscriptions atfoul \ ci \ little real infor- 
mation reirardmij the eailior Rajas, all of whom are des- 
cribed in the »ame general terms as inuncihle warriors Of 
llnja Dhamm, the information b more particular, but it R 
also more than usually fulsome and ridiculous. The 
Jv m*i;s of Ko.so/(f, I\an a/a, SinhaUt, and Ku j are des- 
cribed as attuulim? on the Chandel Chief, while the Ki igs cf 
A 'ihir/it, Andhra, Rad ha, and Anga, a. said to he lus eap- 
tnes. AW* may admit that Raja Dlmni'a was a powerful 
monareli, whose rulo was obeyed o\er all the countries be- 
twx'cu the Jumna and the Narbada, but it is ipiite prop»- 
terous to m ike his sway extend over the <* renter part of 
Southern India. In the third stanza ot the Mhau inscription 
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as translated by Price, Dhanga is said to have conquered tho 
Kintj of Kanyuhibbja, or Kanoj ; lmt as there is no mention 
of this victory in the Khajurdho inscription and as the begin- 
ning of the jlliau inseiiption is wanting, L think it probable 
that the third stanza may refer to his son (/inula Dora, w ho. hv 
his date, mint be tlie same prince as Ferishta's llai 

of Kdlanjar, the conqueror of Kanoj. In cursive Persian 
characters Nan<la uiay easily he misread for ( Jan/la , and as 
Gamin succeeded to the throne in A. 1). DUO while Xambi’n 
conquest of Kanoj took place in 1021, I have no hesitation 
in identify inn the two princes. The llaja of Kanoj was 
tributary to .Mahumd of Ghazni, and this attack upon his 
vassal roused the vengeance of the great Muhammadan 
conqueror, who “immediately marched to his aid,” hut 
before he reached Kanoj, lie heard 1 hat tin* city had been 
taken, and that the llaja, with a number of his principal 
chiefs, had been killed. “ Nando llai, of lvahinjar, took post 
ou the frontier of his dominions, where ho halted with his 
army to oppose Mahmud, having with him :>0, 000 hoi sc, 
t'», 000 foot, and H (0 elephants.” lint either the heart or 
tho allies of the Hindu chief failed him at the last moment, 
and lie “decamped during the night m the utmost disorder, 
leaving behind him his tents, equipage, and baggage.”* As 
Mahmud did not follow him, 1 conclude 1h.it the-fcpiing of 
A. D 1022 was already too far advanced to justify his filter- 
ing upon a long campaign at so great a distance horn 
Ghazni. Put the project was only postponed for a titling 
season, and towards the end of A. ]>. 102, ‘5 Mahmud again 
marched against Narnia llai, and, passing by Gwalior, invested 
the fort ol Kulanjar. Narnia llai then submitted amlolfered 
Mahmud .‘100 elephants, besides many valuable pn seats in 
jewels and gold, and “ a panegyiie in the India tongue on 
the bravery of Ins troops.” The Muhammadan was pleased 
with the compliment, for “ tho poetry was much admired by 
the learned men of India, Arabia, and Persia, who were at 
In's court. In return Mahmud conferred the government of 
35 forts upon Nanda, among which was Kulanjar itself,” and 
marched hack to Glmm. 

Of Ganda’s immediate successors, VUhjdilhara and 
Vljaya-VtUa , no particulars are related ; hut his great grand- 
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son, Kh'tll Varmma, is mentioned in the Pmhodlot Chandro- 
( hjja as the king before whom the drama was performed. 
Prom the prologue we learn that theCh indel King had hem 
conquered by Kama, the King of C/mdi, bu< was afterwards 
freed from his suhjeet ion by the favour of Vishnu. In Dr. 
Taylor’s translation of this drama, the name of the King of 
Chedi is omitted, but, it is given in the original Sanskrit, 
which is as follows : 

Ye no eh a Kin Imrra uirjih/a Karnam Nolaun i rorjitani, 

Sri KirUi Vannum nripalcrt odhoynnyc vodnhah Lr'dah. 

“ and who (Copula or A ishnu) having subdued the powerful 
Kamo, gave prosperity to the King Sri- AV///- I’amnna, as 
dwTiminalion, after removing ignorance, gives risi' to know- 
ledge.” The llaja of Chedi here mentioned must he Kamo 
Kafiirhori who, aerording to Protestor llall, was a con- 
tem])nrary of the f. minus Mujn of Malw a, who reigned 
from about A. D ]000 t(, 1055, and also of Hliiina l)eva of 
Clujojal, who reigned from A. 1). 1027 to ]0f>9. The date 
of Kama maj, then love, he placed hetwt en 1050 and 1075, 
which e{,riesjn)iid'- woh the p* rind which I have assigned to 
Jvirtti \ amnia betuet n 10(15 and 10s5. The temporary suh- 
jeetion of theC’handel 1’iinees is further corroborated hy the 
Kalorbori inset iptions. in which t in* Its jus of Chedi assume 
the title ot “ lord ol h'il,injj>ir<i/niro." > It is to this race, 
w ho profe>s to he descendi'd t’lom a Jlrahmani motlier. that I 
would alliihule the legend of //< nnindm intiigue " Mh Chon- 
droma, or ill c* “momi." wlueh the annalists L.ve since 
applied to the Chainlets themselves. 

KirUi Thtrmma was stueeeded In his mu, whose name of 
four syllables is lost in the lust part of the Alhau inscrip- 
tion; lmt which from verses 157, <‘1\ and 00 warn Id appear to 
have been Solhthsltana Corunna. To this prince the inscrip- 
tion assigns a great victory, which was gained in the country 
of Anlorveda , or the (langetic Doab. As he was contempo- 
rary with JJudano Palo , the Kali tor King of Kanoj. who 
ruled from A. I). 10, SO to 111"), there should be some im ntion. 
of this Chaiulel invasion in the Kalitov inscriptions. Jlut as 
these last are utterly silent on the subject, it is probable that 
the great victory was onlv a successful raid. 

* RoajO Astatic Jouiiul, IV., 13. 
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Salhtkuhaua I. was succeeded by Inis sou, Ja>ju furminu 
Dew, who reigned from about A. I) IlOo to 1120, as his 
inscription at Khajuraho is dated S. 1172, or A. I). 11 10. 
He was followed by ii is younger brother, $<</Iuk*h<uia / armma 
II., who was succeeded by his > 011 , Prdhn I ay anna, oi whom 
no particulars are related. Prithvi's son was JOu/uhh 
V ann in a, who is said to have ■vanquished the King of Chedi 
iu a fierce tight, to have made the Baja of hiitti, or Benares, 
tributary, and to have ostenninaied the mishehav ini' lord of 
J/o/tw in the “space of an hour.” As Aladana reigned 
from about to llOR A. 1).. lie must have been contcm- 
poraiy with the Kulaclmri Princes, Darnuxh Dora and 
f'ijala 11., of whom tho latter, before he heeame king, bore 
the title of “ groat lord of KaPnijiarofiartn'' 'I he assiuup- 
tiim of this title by f lie heir apparent of the King of Chedi 
would seem to show that it was, perhaps, only a mere form 
which had been handed down from the time of their ancestor 
Kama. It is possible, also, that the title may have been 
continued even later, bul during the reign of J/< oAo/c 
1 it c-uild only have be* u an imply boast, as the 

power of this (Jhamlel King is universally admitted to hive, 
extended from the Jumna to the Narbada. The annalists 
even say that he conquered (t a jurat, In which they probably 
allude to his campaign in Jlnlu'u, on the coniines oMiuj u it. 
The same statement is also made in Atai'ey’s No. 2 mseitp- 
tion from Kal.mjur, in which it is said “he, in an instant, 
defeated the Kim; of (Jurjara, as Krishna in burner tunes 
defeated Kaiisa."* But J infer from the vei'orded npiditv of 
each victory that they are in reality the same, and (hat 
JJnfaru, which holders upon ( handeii, must have been the 
actual scene of the war. 

The genealogies of the inscriptions close w it h Mudtniu , 
and we arc now obiiipil to depend for our information upon 
the annalists, with occasional assistance from short inscrip- 
tions, which serve to fix the dates, and thus give coherence 
to the disjointed notices of the hards. The annalists 
arc unanimous in snaking Kirtti I'unuma II. the son 
and successor of Aladana, but as I possess an iiiseiip- 
tion of his predecessor, Madam, dated iu S. 1220, or 


* & Amti y»wm ► Jo ,11,11, XVI! ( 17 L. 
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A. D. 11G3, ami another of his successor, Vara mar ddi Deva, 
dated in 8. 122 1, or A. 1). 1107, t ho reign of Kirtti II. must 
liavc been comprised within the short intermodule period of 
four years. 'I’iio intervention of this name is. 1 think, very 
doubtful. In a copper-plate inset iption obtained by Colonel 
Hllis, which is dated in S. Kid 7, or A. 1). 12b0, the" Clnindel 
genealogy was read l>y his 1 ’audit as follow's: 

1. Ku udo Harm Deo. 

2. - -I’annara Deo. 

,’J. — -Trilok Harm Deo. 

4. — Snndin Harm Deo. 

From an imperfeei impression, which I saw' in 1818, I read 
these names as — 

J. — 1 iidavn Varnuna Deva. 

2. -I’aiam.irddi Deva. 

g . -Sj>-i Trail okya Varmma Dcsn. 

t — Sri Sandhira Varmma De\n. 

I am now, however, inclined to think tint the first name 
must he Madaaa Varmma Dcm, lml as I cannot refer to the 
oi mind, lmu-f lento this poinl doubtful 

The reign ot his son, Paramdrddi Drra, or Pannal as 
he is 1am i I i;nl\ called h\ the bard Chunl and the later anna- 
lists, has been rendered famous In liis long sustained contest 
with Frit hi J’nj Chohan, which forms one of the most in- 
teresting jiortious of Cliatid's poem. Tin warlike di . Is of his 
two H.inaplnr champions, Alha and CdaJ, are also ( ebrated 
by (’hand, ami the\ still form the theme of many of the most 
1 nomite songs of llio people of Xoithom India, I’rithi Raj 
crossed tin* .J uinna bet ween ('liaudivar. now called Firu/ahad, 
and Huteswar, from whence he proceeded to Sirmra'i/arh on 
the Pahoj, when* he first encountered the Chatulel army led 
hy Harm'll and his two generals. Alba and Udah* After a 
long contest, the Chohan King was Ai’etorious, and followed 
the fixing ( ’h.imlels by Frieh on the Betwa, ,i 1 i by Rabat 
to Mahoha, when* they made a final but unsuccessful shuul. 
This occurred in the Ham vat \oar 12 Id, or A. D. 11X3, after 
which the dominions of the Chandel King wore limited to the 
eastern district of Kalanjar be\oml the Kaydii. or Kano 
J liver, while the western district of Mahoha was added to the 

* Otlui'flu* tV lit* of this Initio it H m V'*i h, 11 nil to tho *<uth-A\o».t of 
Tr it Tin |»o ih«»n in«li »tt tl m on 4, in LSUw.i nud\'\\ Kt\uui SuM\dguh and Kaliit, Jijd 
alunil 10 mil* a to tin cn t ot Lml 
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wide domains of the CUoMn Prince. The spirited narrative 
of Chand is well worthy of translation, and as it deals with 
contemporary events, it is most pvobublv Into, (.'hand begins 
with relating the impiety of i’arnial, and the consequent 
doom of Mnhobn; the strong reluctance of the two Bai.aphar 
heroes to join in the defenee, of a fated place, and their sub- 
sequent consent, which is wrung fiom them by the passion- 
ate entreaties of the queen mother. The light. of Sirsw.i- 
garli, and the defenee of Mahoba, with the gallant exploits 
of A Ilia u ml ITial follow in quick succession, and the sioiv 
closes with the 1i lal disappearance of tiu* two Romiphar 
heroes in the fabulous invest of Kdjdhbint. or the hn/>i/i 
After this 1‘urmal re tailed at !\'(hin/a>\ where he 
was attacked bv Kutb-ud-dm At bet;, to wlemi lu* capitulated 
in A. D. llt)(5. lie was again attacked ami donated m 12u^, 
when Aihog dismounting bis cavalry laid m. go to Kalmjar. 
“The llajti seeing himsell haul pressed, otleiml Kutb-ud-dm 
Aibeg the same tribute and ]ircsents which his ancestors bad 
formerly paid to Sultan Mahmud. The proposal was noptad 
cd. but the Raja’s Minister, who resolved to hold out. turn- 
out coming to terms, caused his master to be assassinated 
while the presents were preparing. The Hindu tlu;' being 
again hoisted in the fort, the siege recommenced, but tin* 
place was eventually reduced owing to tin* diving up* of a 
spiing upon tlu* lull which supplied the garrison with water.’’ 1 
On this occasion the plunder ot K.thmjnr is sii.i to have hum 
great in gold and jewels. In Dow’s tuuislaf ion of l\ ushia. 
the llaja is named Gold ; but as the name is omitted m the 
more accurate version of Priggs no dependence can be 
placed upon Dow’s rendering. 

According to the annalists, Chandramd bad prophesied 
to TIomavati that her descendants should continue to v< ign 
so long as liny preserved the name of \aimnm. In all the 
bard’s genealogies, therefore, the founder of the fumilv is called 
Chandra I'drmma, and all his descendants are named / drm- 
wa down to /Vo mat l),>o. After his final defeat at Mahohu, 
the prophecy of Chandrai^a was reported to Parmal who was 
stiuek with shame, and exclaimed — “To-dav, according to 
Chandrania’s prophecy, the race of Varmma lias nearly closed, 
and become like the end of a candle for want of a mere 
name.” This story is amply disproved by the genealogies 
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Of tUo inscriptions, in which wo find only one Farmna 
amongst the first ten princes. But fiom Kirtti Farm mo , the 
eleventh Prince, down to Parmal Deo, th« title of Pannout was 
borne by every member of the family. I have already 
noticed a similar ami equally baseless legend connected with 
the 81- K&chhwiVhn Princes of Gwalior, which show's the tend- 
ency of popular tales to repeat themselves in other places. 

Panndl Deo had four sons, of v'horn tho eldest, Brahma- 
jit or Bralmuulilya fell in the defence of Mahoba, and the 
second son, Tthik Bona or Tnlokya Vonama Deco, succeed- 
to the throne on the death of lus father in 1202. His reign 
\vas most probably a long one, as I believe that he must be 
identified with tho two princes who are mentioned by Fer- 
ishta in the following extract: “In the month of Shaba n 
015 A. 11. (lleeernber 12 17 A. 1) ), Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
&<\, Ac., Ac., proceeded towards Karra, Ghias-ud-din Balban 
commanding the ■vanguard. lie was met at Karra by the 
Raj is Ihu -u, and S, into In (or Di/aln and Mtlnht), whom he 
defeated and plundered, taking many of their families prison- 
ers. These two Rajas had seized all the country to the 
south of the .luinm, and had destroyed the king’s garrison 
from Mahva to Karra. They resided at KAlanjar.”* Now 
l tontine to guess that the names of these tw'o Rajas have 
been made out of the one long name, Ttlah IVama Deo , 
which in Persian characters might easily ho misread as Ttloki 
vo Jft/oln i If this identification be admitted, then the 
reign of Ttilokya may have con f inued up i A. I). 1250, 
when he was succeeded bj Ills son, Sanddhira 'v irmma Dcva. 
Ot this prince we know only from the Do In copper-pl itc of 
Colom 1 Kllis, that lie made a grant of land in 8 1337, or A. D. 
1280, about which time his reign must have closed. 

The next prince was most probably Bhojo Tarmmo of 
the Aja^-garli inscription, which is dated in S 1315, or A. D. 
128^ ; and his successor was, perhaps, Yira Varmma of Jlai- 
sey’s Kalin jar inscription No. 2, w'hieh would appear to be 
dated in S. (13) 72, or A. D. 1315, although it may possibly 
he one century later. From this time I have not o^en able 
to trace any notice of Kalanj ir unti A. 1). 1530, when it was 
besieged by Ilumdyun. The name of the Raja is not 

* J>) 1 t mil*,* 1,21 
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mentioned, but it was probably Kirtti R a i, who held Kill an jar 
against Shir Shah in A. 1). 1545. The fort was captured 
after an obstinate defence, during which both the Muhamma- 
dan King and the Hindu Raja wore hilled. I conclude that 
this piince must have been the father of the celebrated 
Chandel Princess Durgdvati, the dowager Queen of Garha 
Mandala, who so gallantly died in defending her count ly 
against Akbar’s General in A. I). 15G t ; for, as her son Btr 
Ndrdyan was then eighteen years of age, she must have been 
married about 19 years earlier, or in A. 1). 1515, in the very 
middle of Kirtti ltai’s reign. His son was most probably 
Rama Chandra, who was reigning in A. J>. 1509, when Kd- 
ian jar was finally annexed to the Muhammadan empire of 
Delhi by the great Akbar. 

I cannot close this account of tho ChAndels of Mahoba 
and KhajurJho without giving a short notice of their coins 
which have not hitherto been described. These coins are of 
throe kinds, — gold, silver, and copper. They are all extreme 
ly rare, as I have obtained only 7 specimens in gold, and 9 
in copper, during a peuod of more than thiitj v ears, while 
the only other specimens that 1 have seen are 5 gold coins 
belonging to Colonel Ellis, the same number belonging to 
the late Mr. Freeltng, and a singlo silver coin in James 
Prinsep’s collection. The gold and silver coins are all of the 
well known tjpe of the Rathors of Kanoj, which bear a scab d 
figure of the four-armed goddess Darya , or Bdrraft, on tho 
obverse, and on the reverse the king’s name in timelines 
of me eliieval Nagari characters The copper coins bear on 
the obverse a two-armed male figure, which appeals to he 
that of the monkey god llanumdn, and on the reverse the* 
king’s name in Nagari characters. The following is a list of 
the Chandel coins in my possession : 
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Takari used iu the inscription* upon the coins of — 

—v *. — — vrigmally peopled by the OphioLitrotis nice 

— — — ruled by Kanlshka and his brut km Hushka and Jushka 
fors»\t\ 3 ears 

— — . Buddhist Sx nod held in — 


Kaahmiri-Ghar. The great cave of — & miles to the north - tv c* 


t of Iki/ 
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ib. 
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Kaspemoi of Ptolemy , Name of the Kiedian tni>»* recognized in 11. t - 
Kaspiraei. The tenitorv of the — to the noith-east of Indo-Scythia 

— . Latest original notice of the — 

Kasyapa. JSbns of — by his serpent wife 
>■ " it Other sons of — 

Kasyapapura, the earliest name of Multan ... 

■ — , the Kaspapuro-* of Ilekata-ns ... 

Katar-des or country of the Kata^ ... 

Katars. Katar-des or country of the — . . ... 

Katas or Kaiaksha. An account of the place called — 
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ib. 
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ih. 
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ib. 
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Kal t w should bo Sinhapura, de*nbud by II wen Thhang 
Kathi. An account of the tribe of — 


, descendant h of iho X it had 
— — found al«o in tin. distiiit of Kathiawar 
— — — , like the Uakirs, do not iuknnairy with any other tribe 

— , a brain h of the ( iahars . . , . , 

— — — claim disceni from the Bains 


K ithiawur. Kathi are found also in the distn t of — . . 

Kathu a joined ltb the eoiintiy of Sopulhes by Shaba 

Kalhui. Ihulu si mention of t lie — in the histoiians of Alexander 

. Peudioitics nltuhuU d to the — bv $h ibo are tbe same a» 

those assi^iicd to the subjuts ol Suphites bj Cuihus 

. People ot Sam'aLi alone are polhd — ... . 

— . One of Mu 1 pu uliar customs of the — 

,, r fun* I’ dims of Sui)£*Ia 

oi Kathi and Sobii oi (Zlmlua eomu i kd with each other and 

uKo with the Oak as 

— mud have lost thou* independence shortly after Alexander's 

death 

Kalhi ilnu ndants of Mie - , . ,, 

K dab. Susmna Chaudia itliied to the hills of the — 

K itoL oi Little luchi. An a* < mint ol the tribe of — 

Knuava Xew pdi»n\mic of — vlupitd by Jarasindha and 
Durjodhatu 

Ivtilar, of tl e Xwhw iha tribe, Ilija ot Blc'ri and Jammu in the 
Pan jab 

cxpdlul by Dur of the Baibas tribe 

Khajuiaho. An account of tbe ancient u(v of — 

■■ 1 ■ 1 . Earliest mention of — by nai is b^ Abu Bihan in 

A. I). 1022 
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lb. 
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Khajurabo. The min^ of — 

Khiru-t-uu-Li, kip,* of the Knei-shwiU'Sj tribe 

—— (nnijucml Kij.in, Kaolu, ami llautha, or Aiiumi, Kabul 

ami (lamlluia . 

Von-kao-chin^r, toil of — ,,, 

Kholri. Au iwvouut of the village of — 

.. . ExCiUatioiw at — 

, lb* V-t ut Stupa- of -- Kb to flu* voi y late l uuik*» ot 

the Indian Dividin' Is . 

Kim* of Taxila hept two lai^v ^tipents at tho time ot Ali\,indi r 

Kfpin or Kflphtuo orvuyud hi tin Su in l'J(* I> C. 

— — mi of — eoinpiho l Ana, A’ nlio-du, !>»• in^ian* rul 
tioduwia ... 

— — . Dmn^iaiu, a pvt »»f — , tubmjvd to tho Si 4 

— — - Tim first Sevlbnui tilbos w ju» on-up* \ — v,.i-the :Su and 

TJdvt ... 

— * or Kopiu m* oectij iisl 1 \ the Sn u T »li> ** 

cr Aiiana coirpimed hr Kbieu-t- ju-1 1 

Kiitt i Yarmhu toiej>u. ud b\ Kama, ffirn^ oi 1 1 * h 
Kitolo, the lad, kin^ ot the Yu hi, nani’nuvol in ,, 

— - — or K itor. iSame ot — 

Ko«lr?du. tin* mmlom Kuudnr 

Knplune. Tin* district \nlUd — , tf , 

Knpbenli, IVplacf KHphmn * ilnl - 

Koplms. Capital of A j o Ln-i i tonm»«K * dhd - 

Ko-j&aiui stated b\ DI«»n}-»n- a* a ]>*nj 1. i 1 K npumri ,.i i 

Kota-ku-dlu ri. An i inbu w >M*d (M l - n* ai M mi).} J \ 

Kofera-k i-pind. A mound in Tfeila < .diet l — ,,, 

Ko/oulu lvadphi/H. Cum>* <d — ,,, 


moan flu* t*ood * hamt* n ’ 
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Krishna. Expulsion ol' -- from tin* l>\n*r Irwins 
Ifshatriynfl (Hindu) in Kill ml 

Kuoi-shwang, a tube of the <ao.il Vuchi invaded India 


The name of — written as Kn^h^n and Klnihluu 
thur coins 


siriptions 

tribe. KhhmduudvL kin£ uf the — 

■ and Yuehi uVi.liHtd with tlu A-i;uiI and Torhari 


the (TiL-han oi tlu* Arian inscriptions 

Kolluras. An account of the town of - ... IM 

Kiinult >'*•:»» IVbe.n of Kuuual to}).* tally's wit 
ot - 

Kundnr, originally < . lie -1 Kedrina ,,, 

Kunii (inj.ir. lii.»hlbi-t n main . <•! - 
Kmmal. An atvnnuf of the \ »!) jio* of — 


Km.aU St i pa 1 1 *iindh> lbvML TL^ip^ 
. Prineipd tape of-- ,,, 1M 

. 0a\Psi.f-- 

Km edhwaj-TlivJh, a |#lm e neat VImih s ^ ,,, , lf 


t in' n mi 1 ol 

■ between tin Sar.^wati and l •v»*dp 1 « ati ffi.vis 

■ or the field oi Kuru 

>. District < > T — also i ailed i>h uini-Kwjctra 


coma 

Kin^ty title of liao accepted l*v the 


Kutuar or KamauUlpur. An account «»F ihe old city ot 
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Kulwai orignmlh allied Kamantalpi 
. Bums of — 


Labor. Raja of — compilkd by tla laikai* to uxk a pm turn of teni- 
toiy to them 

. J.na Pah i stabli'hcd hi , capital u( — * 

— rtpu^eutmjf Silatui i 

Like (holy) to the south of Tli mesai 

■■ ■ ■■■ — ■ . Centre of at ti Htioii for pil^rimis . . 

Lu^en (Piofi ^oi) eolkctul Ihabmann il mounts ot Sikdi from Ur 
JV faiiabhaiala 

Later Turanian* include those races who rngi iUd to Tndi i 
la g k ml of thu fatuous spnng at Hasm Aldd *»nen by Mo uroti 

— lefiirnl To the N hm m iSipeut Kni„' nuuwl Elii irtxa m fin 

time ot Until Th^oig 

— (Buddhist) oi the *priiur at ILwm Aldtl 

■ — * — ot R ivdu 

* — ot R is tin jdt nhth d \uMi tbit if lb 1 llnM Sihi*s olkni * 

ot Ins body to appi w s<_\tn tigu e ibs 

Little Vutlu. Smaller division ci the Yin hi t ilkd — oolin; .ntn 
liUt 

or Kat< r. An aoomii of tin tube of — 

■ ■ nltnlifud with tin White Hi* 01 Ljh*hJib-t 

LoMnmthal lcLtu*s that 1 takhiadi wan Ha modi in AH ik 
Lolnra or vSaiu Chiefs ot hind Hu u d< >i< i»t lu>m S dnahan 
Lunde. Tahan nLo i tlkd — . 


Madra, a descendant of Ana ... lir 

Madia*desa, the name giun by Madra to a plain count ij between Hie 
Jbelam and the Kavi 


Madr-dis Sakah or HangaU alill known us 
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M agadha occupied by J a rasandb a 
Magians encountered by Timur ... 

MnbiPalfi. Date of — 

Uuboha or Mabot.su va. An account of the ancient city of — 

— — . Description of — 

— — , a contraction of Mahotsa\ anagara or city of the great f**sti\al 

. Story of the foundation of — ... ... ... j 

Muhotsavanagara. Mahoha, oontrauhm of — ... I 

Mahmud of G lu/ ni. Bairat during 1 he i\ iirn of — ... ... j 

-■ (iakars joining the Hindu clnelk against — ... 

Makam-Li jund. A tope iu Manikuila called — 

Makh . t Mng'i *r;bo. M ikhowul. the town of the — 

Mukhnual, the town of the MAh or M.igh tribe ... ... 

MuIiui-ka-Mora. Mound near the \ Ple.go of — ... 

Malik Hath, a Oak ir. came to the aid of 1'iithi ltaj 

or moio lonvetly A-»*il 

GA.tr chief had burnt the fotcigu title of — before he 
bo. um*‘ a Muhumii.uriju 

Mall ilt'ija), the fuundei of 31 all* *t . ... 

■■ 1 ■ — — . Janjuli i- d< vended from — 

Malli or Malii of Ah void u\ liiatoriiin* may be the same tribe as 
the Buias 

— ■ — nr people of Muhm 

Mandchi, a mined mound and ullage P* the >outh-easd of Amba and 

K>i ... 

Mandnioni. Moils, or Mands, the repivvmali\«\s of ... 

Mauiach, the vassal priuco of the Sogdoiles appeared at Constant! nop! * 
in A. D. r30D 

Manikyula, Au aeeouut of the Aillage of — 

— not named by Chinese pilgrim- ... 
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3Vlaiuk\ah idii\ufu\l with (Ik m» at ot 11 imIu k^anl 

, l\bi upturns ot the \ niou-s topi of — 

No 1 (boGicit (o]H ixpluud l>j Gnu nl \iutui i 

ho 2 (ope exploit (1 1>> G nuil Oouifr 

SUmls on (ho spo 4 win \ l> i 1 Hi » m ub m olkunjf 
oi hi* \o<U to ap t u ki *t\ui \j; < ul - 

i 

. Nos 3 to 7 denidxd, h\ Guiu d Couit , 1 

I 

No 5 uniifiul with tin Uu>lobJilnm ^fuj t , 

No 7 c*dUd Mikmiki putd 

Non. 8, 10 11, 12,13, 1 1 m ill op null i (bnu il ( m 

N< 1 *> * ilk d ^ Hi il i V a l. i pt ) ] 1>\ Mi, r li in. i It 
Cuujiu^ltuu I 

No lt>, i siul stt no i J.r» id id Pm li 11 h 

No 17, in eu Pun wound i dl l hi 4 k\ lb n 

Non 10, 20, 1 u i; bnn mid 

i miN of wo in mo 

SI u li oi Am lidi Tip num ) f M tK nr lih 1 a nij m I si 1 

tii v oi tlx till i «i , * 

A{ 'll m ti d P irm, undti P < nano of- ^ \ i K 1 Ilm 

iutk tilt J tn 

M idi m An *n ! uni Pir n, tut l i tm lnuui — \ 1 < 1 u I’m h 
m X'luin v 

M inistk da Nab i, Kin * A 

MiKN an l ftu fi* rnu^t- bt tl ipm Mb tit / 1 i 

. Dll » l l Uu Tlnjll ill 1 l! Ul^i 1 *r> J 

— — — otidSiku mu t <1 “> iilu d x Pi Sim I i\ Mi j 

MtN\ t V m d tb < tpii d ot — j 

M iiu}a Kit g mid< itnUi mlh Antimlms the Ci it mi the bnN 
oi tlu li ilw ' Mf | 

I 

Maj uii (fi ]\rfd)jpuia An uiount ot the Ion no/ — . » 

Mautn (proud MMupun An amount rf — ^t\ui \\ Hvuu Thsuu I 


loib- 170 
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Modi not or.e of the ftu* tribes of Yi'clu or Twlnri . , , . ( 

— . Eailitst notlccM r i the by the Muhammadan wzitui 

, folluu eis ot tin tfieat Kin# Moan <a ii*j t AWi 

•— 01 Mods. An em mill o( tin t'ib<M.>1 — 

Media. Country on tin Ihdu-nm nil. d in tlu Rutin 'man 1 
TaMis 

■■■ . Aln->ait s conncdul with tin* dra^on-woi hippu ^ Sevtbs of - 

Med 1 * utirnl toward- *outh and e«t ibhslud iu rppo Srndh 

■ oi Man Is mu * bu<* u m pun* l Hu lutuoi J its on ihur loiuM \ 

inflation tiom Hu ()\ r*> ,, , , 


ih ts\o sp t Hin v., 1 th same nano 


Pull, si 

Mt l lljdisj 

IK I't l 

es 

*• ot the — 1 

•* Vu ;d who Lulls dbiliin 

- • J 

)],! |J 

( 1 1 \l 0 ili 

l« pii > 

Ku. 

u t * ( 1> 0 o( 

Hi< AT luPuun who i,\ul ' 

.* no! r do? „ w 1 

^ * » 
Mi tl 

AT ib ai 11' id 

I iK 

n wutu% ( >f iblisii* d in ^ 

— W i 1 1 <* 

u s u 

M it 1 to tun 

( f 31 ib diL u ill , | 


. Pun) i > e » X it u 1 1 Him s ^ tbn t )\ )iu/td 1 \ tin - 

Mij'tiile Tin i on vji Hu ] ti ibU pusuitd m Hi Mr c; ir-n«- 
b u 

Mi r ,t>su*' tli uih ,i\ s - it 1 \) 1 Moi^-n.s l\u^ * 

■ — . N .mi 1 * In M a lube puinoS i le-uu d in the— 

M< s An u mud « ( tin tiilu ot - 

idi ntifn d will* tin M« 1 n ot Am in 

Mibioof Am m iduit/nd mu i I 1 » Mi^** 

Mel oi Maud, N lino of - - m stul lorn l in Punjab 

Mu a Lu-dlmi. A laj^i «• \\\ an m »und e dl d — at u.nualn 

Alhau M udan. Auimoimtoi tin old ulj * — 

- , - ■ — Still exisUiiLT iwn «ns ot — ,,, 
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Min, a Scythian <U> found in M 111-710^11.* 
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Minnaguia. Rulers of — were rival Pat t buns who weio mutually 

expelling each otluu . 5t 

Mithila occupied by the Sui ajv .nisi Aiyas ... .. .. 15 

Mous w*v> a Saka Af coiding to tiuditlon ,, ... . 51 

(King) or Moga (R\ja), Mtdi follow eis> of- ... . th. 

— ■ ■■■■ founder ot Moganagiia or Mong on the .J] Jam 16. 

. Vunones, A/as, and other i mined 1 ito suclo&sois- 

of — . ... ib. 

■■ -- — . Coins of — ... ... ... . 1 6U 


- — - and A/ois belonged to the Su ... . 

Moganagata or Mong. Moas oi Mogi ( Riju), found ei ui - , 1 

i 

Monasteiy. Foundation uf — traced near Jladaipui Stuju i 

— — * Rums of — hated on a mound at ILisin Aid il 

i 

of the " W\ nbhhon ’ nhnhh.d With tl < luge 

mound now <alhd Mera-ka-dhm 

Mongol Nikaa. An amount of tin <i*\ ot — ' 

I 

Moorcioft* Legend of the opting at Hasan Abdul given l*\ — , J 

Moiadh ij or Maj undhw.ij i. A mmol twit tailed — . ^ 

Mo^ue of Ajmer d* s< nbtd .. . j 

Muthe, son of Tutinan, given up to tlip Yut hi as a host ige 5 

- ■■. Yuehi defeated by — ., . I 

Mound n*nr JJnrapur wa® the pun ipal scat of the K uluhi family 
Mounds at Haso^Abadal, ptohably the lcmauis of temples . j 

Movements of Alexander ... ... ... . j 


10 

51 

lr> 

1M 

1 so 
IdO 
2d7 

2 IS 
02 
lb. 
l<) 

ids 
17 i 


Muhammad and his father Hasan [\ 4trluk hid assnhd tluiii indepen- 
dence by striking <ouin m llu n own names , 19 

Muhammadan veision of the hgeml of the spring at Hasan Abdul 136 

. , ■■■■■ — remains at Tlianonar ... ... .. 222 

Multan. Balas ouco held possession ot — ... 31 

. The earliest name of — was Kasyapapura ... . . 09 
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Munde, a ruined mound and village to the south of Rand 
— . Takari is also called — 

Murri and Mai gala Pass. The hilly country between — is the exmt 

position of the district of Abhis.ua 

Musalman Jats arc .said to occupy the district of llaraud-Dajel 

N 

Naba, according to the Yadava annals of Jmalmcr, King of Mar us - 
thafa ... ... 

Naga Kings. Names of — found on coins ... 

Nagan chaiaettr tailed Tukaii ... 

Nagas, a ia< e of dragon-worsluppus ,,, 

Ndapina. j>»*m nption of the imtreep of — 

01 N. 'invar. An account of the vity of — * ... ( 

Names oi N l^a Kings found on coins ,,, 

Nara-Smha <»r R imi. An act ount of the plan called - 

Naram of Aim Rihan hhntilnd with Niravan, the eipilal of Bairat 
or Muh\a ... . r ", 

Narod or Rmod. An account of th*» old town of — 

Narwar or Nalapura. An amount nf the t itj J' — 

, the amient eitj of Padn.Tvati 

i 

Insi ration dated in S. 1177 m A. I). 1 120 

"A 

sui rendered to Nasir-ud-din Mahmud of Pdhi in A. D. 1251 

* . Aneient coins of - ... ... 

In Id by the Tomar dynasty of Ovvalior fiom A. 1). idtK to 

loUtj 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud of Delhi captured Nanvar in A. b. 1231 

Nikoja, tlu> < ity which Ale 'em dor built on Uk ’ene of his battle w itn 
Porus 

— — identified with Mong 
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Ninus. Taxila compared with — by Philostratui ... 

Nishapur or Abar-Shahar in Khcrasan, the ( apital of the Abar or 
Alar 

Kolas* An account of the plat c enllul — 

Nomarch Sopcithe* Country of the — • 

Nur disco veied relics in a tope at Taxila ,,, 

— - discovered a copper plate inscription in a t<»pe at Taxila 
Nurabad. Aa account of the town of — 


113 , 114 

29 

206 

3(5 

130 

133 

397 


O. 

Ohirul or Udakhanda. An account of tlic city ot — 

— . The name of — wrMten as 'VVaihand or Qaihand by Ahu . 
Bill on in A. 1). 1' >30 ... , , , , 

called Bithaiula by Fen-diU ... ... ,. 

— - the moM, probable site of Embclima . ... 

i 

Ophiolatroua race. Kashmir originally peophd by the — j 


92 


>b. 


93 


103 

1*) 


Pabhi range of hills in Jalalpur . , ... , 

Pod mart i, the present Kiruar 
Pakon* Parthian name found in — 

■ — one of the latent of the ludo-Srj On m Kings 

Pabnlhcii or Varusha. An areo'int of the village jf — 

Pancha Panda va. Yudhishthim and hi» Liolhir* called the — 
Panchala occupied by Drupada 

Pandus. Sat-ghara or ‘’Heven ituipW at Katas attributed to the — 
Panini. Salalnru, the birth-place of ~~ 

Par»]ab Prv>pcr. Ethnology of the -• ... 

appropriated by iho Anavas, the descendants of Ana M 

- or North* rn Iudo-N*\thia « oTonixeil by tin* 3l<d* 


17* 

30* 
47 
ib. 
90 , 91 
1.3 
ib* 
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95 
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Panda toe and Aparai. Tins connexion between — corroborated by a 

statement of ritrubo ... ... 32 

<— ■■■ or Royal Scythians of He rodotus identified with the Farii or 

PisMiri ... ... ... .. -l'J, 50 

Parashawara. Antiquities of — described by Ilweu Tbsanjj ... S7 

Parihara Itaj us of Gwalior ,,, ... I§1 37S 

Pari-ki-dhori. A sand-stone ridge called — in Manikynla ... l&s 

Pariksbita. Death of — hy the serpoit Takshuka ... 9 

Parri or Pissuri identified with Paralatw or Royal Scythians of Hero- 
dotus ... ... ... ... 49 

Farthia. Abi-nres connected with the dragon-worshipping Scythe 

of— ... ... ... ... “ ... 23 

Part hiun s weu* th« » rulers of Tndo-Seythia as stated by the author of 

the Poiiplu* ... ... ... 47 

-■ Su or SuLi- not distinguishable from — ... ... t'5. 

Prisimi, an Tudu-Scy thian tribe, according !>• Strabo ... 4*3 

Fasupati, son Toramana ... ,. 310,311 

- . IiiMiiption of — found at Gvnlior ... ... 311 

Panrava. Name of — only kepi by Drupada 13 

Pauravas or descendants of Puru, a son of Yayati | 

. .. -■ ■■ ■ . Valley of the Ganges appropriated by tha — j i‘5. 

— — . Cluj and Reehna Duabs oecuj icd by the — p. clothe • 

Macedonian invasion ... ... ... ... 17 

lVriplus. The author of the - edls the countries at tne mouth of 

the Indus the 4 ‘ S‘.rb«»ard of Se}t bia" ... .. 4*> 

— Tho statement of lh* author of the — that Parthiaus were 

the ruhis of ludo-St^ihia ... ... ... 47 

Peshawar or Fur.ishawani. An account of the uty called — ... $7 

. Grand Civavausari of — was built on l b>' rite of tlie 

Gai b-Katii ... ... ... .. S9 

lYulingeri.in Tables. Tankut or Taker i < probably the Tahoia of 

the — ... . . ••• ••• 7 

Plulosiralurt. Customs of tho people of Taxila H&corded by — ... ♦> 
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Pimprama of Alexander identified with Asarur 201 

Fliny ’s Ilewidrus represents Satadr u or Satlaj . , « . . , ... 12 

Porus, the antagonist of Alexander IM ... ... 17 

— — ■■■ not the name of a King hut that of the tribo Pauravas ... 

- 1 ■ . Alexanders battle with — ... ... 181 

Frisian, Gaknr* poihaps alluded by — when lie speaks of Ravage 

Gar^aru a ft Gargai'ida'quo truces ... 25 

Prisons of Gwalior ... ... ... .. 369 

Frit hi It aj, Gakar named Malik Hath came to tho aid of — ... 21 

Prokkis to the north of Indo-Scythia ... ... 16 

Ptolemy 'rf Zaradrus represents Satidru or Satkj ... ... 12 

Ptolemy. G<*ogrAphh al work of — . 83 

i 

— bad to original information not in tin* po^scs^ion of 

fc*Uak> oi Pliny ... ... . ! /V>. 

- - - places a town named Amakatis or Amakapis to the west of 1 

the Ru\ i uear Labokla or Labor. ... ,, So? 

i 

t 

Purn. Panravas, the descendants of — ... ... 15 


Puslikulavati or Pcukel.iotis. An amount of the city 

of— .;**> 

i 

89 

I \ iwhpam i t ra, k i ng of Patal i pu t ra . . , 

1 

41 

. - , . -■■■■— offering 100 dinars for tlm head of 

Sramaxu in Sakak 

i 
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Sabanna, a town near the weal bank of the Indus, identified with the 

modern town of Zhobi ... ... ... 32 
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Sindh. An account of the Tales of - ... ... ... 

— . Balas once held possession of — iM 

■■■■-■ ■ — or Southern Tndo-Seythia occupied by the Jafa, w liile Punjab 
or Northern Indo- Scythia coloured by the Mods 

> ■ ■ ■■ — Sagai Doab. The settlement of the Cakars iu the upper part 
of the — 

Sinhapnra. described by II wen Thsang, should he Katas 

Sir-Kap. Remains of a temple near »•« ... .. 

. City of — de&cribod 

— — , a mound of ruins near Balarh ... ,, 

Sir-Sukh. A fortified enclosure in Ta\iia called — 

a ruiued mound near Murad ... #(1 

Sirsawa. An account of the place called — 

Sirsha-Saha^ia or “ Thou>and Heads'* ... ... 

ChacK- Hazara, a corruption of — ... 

Soamu*> the present Suhan River... ... 

Sobii of Quintus Curtins and SoLce of Dionwii'* identifud with Ohcbu 
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. An account of the tribe ot — ... 
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or subjects of Soph ites 
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Sogdian Dynasty. Shelum, founder of the — ... ... 

Sogdiana and Taiiia occupied by the Ym hi 

Sogdoiles. Maniaeh, the vassal prinro of the appeared ut Con* 
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Sonala Piud. The ruined mound called — in Manila .lift ... ... 
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Sopeithes. Tenitory of — must, hive included tlio salt range of hills 
in the Sindh Sugar Doab 

— — — r or Sophit.es in tlio Giech form of Chob-piti 

Sophiles, IVculhrith s assigned (n the ^ <»f — by Curtins are 
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Sobii or subjert* of — ... 
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Srughna. Sugli, the site of — . . ... 

Sleplumis of Hwintium states that (be eaj iS»l of Aiarlmsii calhd 
Knphcb, the district ivophene, and the people Kuphenii ... 

— r,\ /ant inns. Dusa* given b) — as another name for the Dalio? 

Situ 3 of the lhith-room Prince, Ttj Karan 
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Ihnl.atukin or Uaihtigin . . . . ... ' 

Stiab / j ins Kall.o a with Sopeitbcs 
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Stupa of Kanishka at Parasha war ... 
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— — , about r>7 B C, sm c uubed to the S’jthian Yuchi or 

Tod mu . . ... tV. 

dt. ie.it id by the Yudhi oi ToLYui . . . 48 

— * r.ut distinguishable from tiue V uthians ... . 17 
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- — . Mn^siiMu* and I>.um iiiiia! be* the fr,*nn a** the — ‘ I s 
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— must be the Saiancu and Adani ol Tiogub Pompeius I t! . 
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Sudana (Princt). Cate of - in Mount Puutalok ... b>l 
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Sue extended their iTinpierds to the nndvwud fiom lupin . to 
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frnzgli or Sznghna. Au account of the village oi — ... . , ^*0 

, the site of the ancient city of Srughn;* ... , --<’»» 227 

Suhau liner originally railed Soam ... ... . | 2;f 


Suhanija or Sudhinpur. An account ol the old town if — 
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Sung-Yun, a Chinese pilgiiui Ml HI »*• *" 
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Rub or Daho 1 divided bv Strabo into thiee triWs, the Aparm or F.uni, 
the X.mthii 01 X.uidii, and the Pam or Pi^un 

Rus Jaxartes. Massa^etm and Saha 1 in ty be desi nbcd as the — * 

Hus of tho 0 \ub, Daho in ly be dc sailed as tho — ... ... 

Rub ,md Tobias lotued to Kijun or Kophuio 

Susanna (’hundi a Mil to hive tilan i ut in the "reat war of the 
M ill thli u it a 


- nlutd to the hilb of the Kitoch 


Rnsiana (Persian). Tlu n mm of Aburti 01 AiaiU substituted fur 

the »•« *•« • ... 

Huy ii i, a descend mt ot Ann ... 

Rwd tribe said tube tin descend mt- of I* »j i lludi ot the Ihmlu b^end-, 
Sv ilk of identified with Sdbih m] nr 
- Kisilu, Uipof — 

. 1*1} i Hull hiurtrdf d KimIu in — ... ,, 

Rv nod ( Cuddhibt) im Ka^lmm ... ... 
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Tahiti and Hu, an oidinjr to the ('Inmse rvnnaH the tlrst Scythian tnbe> 
who occupied Kipm ... ... 

— . Da*<> andMabStuetu 1 must be the same .is tho - 


Tihiiis ind Rus rctmd to Kipm oi Kiphtno 

Tahoi.i of tlu. Poutin^eniu Talks ib most pmlaldy the Tanhur oi 
Tahor 

Tabari, tho name of the old Xai^ari chaiaittr . 

u-td in tlm insn lptions upon the corns of Kashmir and Kangia 

■ ■ also called Mundu and Lunde 

Takha.sihi. Poppa -phte containing the name of — 

Tukka-desa lorming pail of Guijj uat oi Gujarat ... 

Tahkas. An account of tho tube ot — . « ... 
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of Baba- Wall 01 Fanjn, Sihib at Hasan Ahdil 
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Tainan 1 An auonnt of the \iliago of - 

, Bunun> of a * to th° \ust ot — 

Tania, Custom* of tin people of — loiorrhd by Q Curtin*, Fhih>s 
tiatu>, ami F \ Him 

, King of — kept tno laigr sn penis at the tune of Akxandti 

— . Asoka wa* in po^es^ori of — . , 

■— - to the noith of Imlo-SV\thi«* ... , , 

-■ or Takfclnsila. An at count of the uty ot - 

■■■ — ■■■ ■■ not unlike Ihc inf lent Nmiw, according to Plulostiatus ... 
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Taxi la vibitcd by Fa Ilian ... ... ,,, 1 

■■ . Description of the mum of — #>> 123 

No. 1, the site of a largo Stupa ... ... ilf j f -£ 

Nos. 3 and 4, small tope-* with attached monasteries ... 121 

N‘>s. 5, fi, 7, and 8, small topes to the south-east of the 

(i real »St up t ... . . ... ... t '£. 

Nos 9 to 10, oil'll t bin, ill topes to the wobt of No. 1 ... ib. 

No. 13, yielded an inscribed stone vase ... ib. 

No. 1 1, yielded a copper- plate inscription r- till in possession j 

ol‘ Major IVai.-u ... ... ,. ib. 

Nos, 17, 18 and 19. lie to the south of the Tabra NaU, 

betwien blmlipuj and the ilir Mound ... ... 125 
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Nos. 20. 21, and 22, .‘tie the ruins of s-mall tope* on ilie 

Fit Mound ... ... ... ... 120 
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No. 30, remains ot a temple near the village of Maliar-ka-mora 129 

Nos. 31 to 3(1, Gangu guuip of monuments in Bubarkhana ib. 

No. 31, a email ruined tope ... ... ... ib. 
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No* 30, a small ruined topo 
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No. 40, a largo mined tope, duo noilh of the gates of Sir- 
k&p and ilatiai 
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No. 41, a small j uined top© in which Nm* discovered a 
copper-plate inscription, the same as Mr. Iloboit’sTaxila 
plato 
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No 12, a large ruined mound noitli-weat of .Ihaiuliala-ka- 
dhen 
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« — - known to the people under the name of Seri-ki- 
pind 
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No. 13, a small ruined tope 
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Thanesar or Sthanobwara. The name of — derived from ^ than a oi 
abode of Iswara .. 
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'probably mentioned by Ptolemy as llatan-kalsaia 
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— 4 Muhammadan remains at — ... • ... 
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Thup-kia. A mined tope in the village of — ... * 
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Thathd identified with BLnagara of Ptolemy , M 
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Tibet ins { Emperor). Embassy of — 
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